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Estjuvenis^ est in eqtds patrum 
Virtus; nectmbeUum feroces 
Progenerant aquXUt columbaM, 

Hoe. 4 Od. !▼. SO. 

In steers laborious, and in generous steeds 
We trace their sires, nor can the bird of Jove 
Intrepid, fierce, beget th' unwaiiike dove. 

Francis. 

Prom my oum Apartment ^ Jume 23. 

Having lately turned my thoughts upon the consi- 
derations of the behaviour of parents to children in 
the great affair of marriage, I took much delight in 
turning over a bundle of letters, which ia, gentleman's 
steward in the country had sent me some time ago. 
This parcel is a collection of letters written by the 
children of the family, to which he belongs, to their 
father : and contains all the little passages of their 
lives, and the new ideas they received as their years 
advanced. There is in them an account of their di- 
versions as well as their exercises; and what I 
thought very remarkable is, that two sons of the 
family, who now make considerable figure^ in the 
world, gave omens of that sort of character, which 
they show in their letters. Were one to point out a 
method of education, one could not, methinks, frame 
one more pleasing or improving than this; where the 
children get an habit of communicating their thoughts 
and inclinations to their best friend with so much 
freedom, that he can form schemes for their future 

VOL. IV. B 
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I life und conduct troni an Dbacrvation of their tem- 
pers i uid by't(>>it'ineaiiB be early caough in choosing 
tbeir w'ay ot'J^c, to make tbem forwst'd in some art 
or .science at an age when othf^rs have not deter- 
milled .nhat prot'eesion to follow. As to the persons 
jiWicemed in this packet I am speaking of, they 
F<ave given greut proofs of the force of this conduct 
of their father in the effect it has upon their lives and 
manners. The elder, who is a scholar, showed 
from his infancy a propensity to polite studies, and 
has made a suitable progress in literature ; but hie 
learning is so well woven into bis mind, that from 
the impression of it, he seems rather to have con- 
tracted an habit of life, than manner of discourse. 
To bis books he seems to owe a good economy in 
hia affairs, and a complacency in his manners, though 
in others that way of education has commonly a 
quite different effect. The epistles of the other sgn 
are full accounts of what he thought moal remark- 
able in hia reading. He sends his father for news 
the last noble story he had read. I observe he la 
particularly touched with tlie conduct of Codrus, 
who plotted hia own death, because the oracle had 
said, if he were not killed, the enemy should pre- 
vail over his country. Many other incidents in his 
little letters, gave omens of a soul capable of gene- 
rous undertakings ; and what makes it the more par- 
ticular is, that this gentleman had in the present war, 
the honour and happiness of doing an action, for 
which only it was worth coming into the world. 
Their father u the most intimate friend they have; 
and they always consult him rather than any other, 
when any error has happened in their conduct tbroagh 
youth and inadvertency. The behaviour of this gen- 
tleman to his sons has made bis life pass away witli 
the pleasures of a second'youth ; for as the vexation 
which men receive from their children hasten the ap- 
proach of age, and double the force of years ; sO 
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the comforta wUch they reap firoili tliem> are balm 
to dl other sorrows, and disi^ppoint the injuries of 
time* Parents of chUdren repeat their liyes in their 
oflspring : and their concern for them is so near, that 
they feel all their sufferings and enjoyments as 
much as if they regarded their own proper persons. 
But it is generally so far otherwise, that the com- 
mon race of esquires in this kingdom use their sons 
as persons that are waiting only for their funerals^ 
and spies upon their wealth and happiness ; as in- 
deed fiiey are, by their own making them such. In 
cases where a man takes the liberty after this man- 
tier to reprehend others, it is commonly said. Let 
him look dt home# I am sorry to own it ; but ther^ 
is one branch of the house of the Bickerstaffs, who 
liave been as erroneous in their conduct this way as 
Any other family whatsoever. The head of this 
branch is now in town, and has brought up with him 
liis son and daughter, who are all the children he 
has, in order to be put some way into the world, and 
«ee fashions. They are both very ill-bred cubs; 
and having lived together from their infancy, without 
knowledge of the distinctions and decencies that are 
proper to be paid to each other's sex, they squabble 
like two brothers. The father is one of those who 
knows no better than that all pleasure is debauchery, 
«nd imagines, when he sees a man become his estate, 
that he will certainly spend it. This branch are a 
people who never had among them one man eminent 
ekher for good or ill : however, have all along kept 
their heads just above water, not by a prudent and 
tegular economy, but by expedients in the matches 
they have made info their bouse. When one of the 
family has, in the pursuit of foxes, and in the enter- 
tainment of clowns run out the third part of the 
value of his estate, s(uch a spendthrift has dressed 
np )d» eldest son, and married what they call a good 
fortune: who has supported. the father as a tyrajat 
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over them during his life, in the Hameboude oiocigh' 
bourhood. The son, in sDccession, has jast token 
the same method to keep up hia dignity, until the 
mortgages, he has ate and drank himself into, have 
reduced him to the neceBsity of eacrificing; his son 
also, in imitation af hia progenitor. This had beeo> 
for many generations, the whole that had happened 
in the family of Sam Bickerstaff, undl the time of 
my present cousin Samuel, the father of the young 
people we have just now spoken of. 

Samuel Bickerstail', esquire, is so happy aa that 
by several legacies from distant relations, deaths of 
naiden sisters, and other instances of good fortune, 
he has, besides his real estate, a great sum of ready 
money. Hia son at thf same time knows he has a 
good fortune, which the father cannot alienate ; 
(bough he strives to make him beUeve, he depends 
Italy on his will for maintenance. Tom is now in 
bis nineteenth year, Mrs. Mary in her fifteenth. 
Cousin Samuel, who uaderatands no one point of 
good behaviour as it regards all the rest of the world, 
is an exact critic in the dress, the motion, the looks, 
and gestures of his children. What adds to their 
misery is, that he is excessively fond of them, 
and the greatest part of their time is spent in the 
presence of this nice observer. Their life is one con- 
tinued restraint. The girl never turns her head, but 
she is warned not to follow the proud minxes of the 
town. The boy is not to turn fop, or be quarrelsome ; 
at the same time, not to take an aflVont. 1 hud the 
good fortune to dine with him to-day, and heard hia 
fatherly table-talk as we sat at dinner, which, if my 
memory does not fail me, for tiie benefit of the world, 
I shall set down as he spoke it; which was much 
as follows, and may be of great use to those parents 
who aeem to make it a rule, that tlieir children's 
turn to enjoy the world is not to commence, until 
they themselves have left it. 
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*^ NoWy Tom, I hare bought you chambers in 
the ioBS of court* I allow you to take a walk once 
or twice a day round the garden. If you mind your 
business, you need not study to be as great a law- 
yer as Coke upon Littleton. I have that, that will 
keep you ; but be sure you keep an exact account 
of your linen. Write down what you give out to 
your laundress, and what she brings home again. 
^Go as little as possible to the other end of the town; 
but if yoii do, come home early. I believe I was as 
^harp as you for your years; and I had my hat 
snatched off my head coming home late at a stop by 
St. Clement's church, and I do not know from that 
day to this who took it. I do not care if you learn 
to fence a little ; for I would not have you be made 
a fool of. Let me have an account of. every thing 
every post; I am willing to be at that charge, a^nd 
I think you need not spare your pains, ^^s for you, 
daughter Molly, do not mind one word that is said 
to you in London ; for it is only for your money." 

JV* 190. TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1710. 

""^Timeo Danaoa ifdonaferentea* 

' ViRG. ^En. ii. 48. 

IVojans all Greeks and Grecian gifts distrust. . 

Sheer-lane, June 26. 

There are some occasions in life, wherein regard 
to a man's self lA the most pitiful and contemptible 
of all passions ; and such a time certainly is, when 
the true public spirit of a nation is run into a faction 
against uieir friends and benefactors. I have hinted 
heretofore sonie things which discover the real sor- 
row I am in at the observation that it is now very 
much so in Great Britain, and have had the honour 
to be pelted with several epistles to expostulate with 
me on that subject. Among others, one from a per- 

Bd 
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HOD of the number of llioso they call Qunkers, who 
Heems to admoniah me O'Ut of pure zeal and good- 
will. But as there is no character so unjust as that of 
talking in party upon all occasions, without respect 
to merit or worlli on the contrary side : so thete is 
no part we can act bo Justifiable as to speak our 
mind when we see things urged to extremity, against 
all that is praise-worthy or valuable in life, upon 
general and groundless suggestions. But if 1 have 
talked too frankly upon such reflections, my cor- 
respondent has laid bcfure me, after his way, the 
error of it in a manner that makes me indeed thank- 
ful for his kindness, but the more inclinable to re- 
peat the imprudence from the necessity of the cir- 
cumstance. 

I. c: J !..«« The 83nloftlie0tli month, 

Friend Isnac, ^^j^.,^ j. ^^^ ^„^,^ of June. 

" Forasmuch as I^love thee, I cannot auy longer 
refrain declaring my mind unto thee concerning some 
things. Thou didst thyself indite the epistle inserted 
in one of thy late lucubrations, as thou wouldst have 
us call tliem ; for verily thy friend of stone, and I 
speak according to knowledge, hath no fingers; and 
though he hath a mouth, yet speaketh he not there- 
with ; nor yet did that epistle at all come un- 
to thee from the mansion-house of the scarlet 
whore. It is plain, therefore, that the truth is not 
in thee ; but since thou wouIUeI lie, couldst Dot 
thou lie witli more discretion? Wherefore shouldst 
thou insult over the afflicted, or add sorrow unto 
the heavy of heart 7 Truly this gall proceedeth not 
from the spirit of meekness. I tell thee, moreover, 
the people of this land be marvellously given to 
change ; insomuch that it may likely come to pass, 
that before thou art many years nearer to thy disso- 
lution, thou mayst behold him sitting on a high place 
whom now thou laughest to scorn : and then how 
wilt Ihoii he gkd to humble thyself to the ground. 
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and lick die dust of his feet, that thou mayst find 
fayoar in his sight ? If thou didst meditate as much 
upoB the wordy as thou dost upon the profane scrib- 
obmgB of the wise ones of this generation, thou 
wooldst have remembered what happened unto 
Shimei, the son of Gerathe Benjamite, who cursed 
the good man David in his distress. David par- 
doned his transgression; yet was he afterwards 
taken as in a snare by the words of his own mouth, 
and fell by the sword of Solomon the chief ruler. 
Fwdiennore, I do not remember to hare heard in 
the days of my youth and vanity, when, like thine, 
my conversation was with the G-entiles, that the 
men of Rome, which is Babylon, ever sued unto 
the men of Carthage for tranquility, 99 thou dost 
aver. Neifiier was Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar, 
called home by his countrymen, until these saw 
the sword of their enemies at their gates ; and then 
was it not time for him, thinkest thou, to return ? 
It appeareth therefore that thou dost prophecy back- 
wards ; thou dost row one way, and look another ; 
and indeed in all things art thou too much a time- 
server ; yet seemest thou not to consider what a day 
may bii&g foith. Think of this and take tobacco. 
Thy fiiend, 

Aminabab.'' 

If the zealous writer of the above letter has any 
meaning it is of too high a nature to be the subject 
of my. Lucubrations. I shall therefore wave such 
high points, and be as useful as I can to persons of 
less moment than any he hints at. When a man 
runs into a little fame in the world, as he meets 
with a great deal of reproach which he does not de- 
serve, so does he also a great deal of esteem to 
which he has in himself no pretensions. Were it 
otherwise, I am sure no one would ofifer to put a 
law-case to me ; but because I am an adept in physic. 
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ted oRtrology, they will needs persuade me that I 
•Un nolf!ss a proficient in all other sciences. How- 
ever, the point mentioned in the following letter ib 
tto plain a one, that I think I^need not trouble my- 
i^ll' to cast a figure to be able to discuss it. 

" Mr. Biclcerstaff, 

It is Some jeaT» e.go since the entail of the 
estate of our famdy was altered by passing a tine in 
favour of me, who am now in possession of it, after 
some others deceased. ' The heirs general, who live 
beyond sea, were excluded by this settlement, and 
the whole estate is to pa»a in a new channel after me 
and my heirs. But several tenants of the lordship 
persuade me to let them hereafter hold their lauds of 
me according to the old customs of the barony, and 
not oblige them to act by the limitations of the last 
aettlcmcnt. This, they say, will maLe me moie 
papular among my dependants, and the ancient vas- 
sals of the estate, to wbotD any deviation from the 
line of succeaaioD is always invidious. 

Yours, SiC. 

" Sir, Sheer-lane, June !4. 

" You have by the fine a plain right, in which 
none else of your family can be your competitor; 
for which reason, by all means demand vassalage 
upon that title. The contrary advice can be given 
for no other purpose in nature butto betray you, and 
favour other pretenders, by making you place a 

t' ;ht which is in you only, upon a level with a right 
Hch you have in commun with others, 
lam, Sir, 
Your most faithful servant until death, 
I. B.» 
Thor 
■ipli. 



* There is nothing so daai^crous or so pleasing, as 
~inplimeutB made to us by our enemies, and my 
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correspoiideiit tells me, that though he knows several 
of those who ^ve him thk oooiisel were at first 
against passing the fine in farour of him ; yet he is 
so touched with their homage to him, that he can 
hardly believe they have a mind to set it aside, in 
order to introduce the heirs-general into his estate. 

These are great eyOs : but since there is no pro- 
ceeding with success in this world, without com- 
plying with the arts of it, I shall use the same me- 
thod as my correspondent's tenants did with him, 
in relation to one whom I never had a kindness for ; 
but shall, notwithstanding, presume to give him my 
advice. 

Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. of Great Britain, 
to Lewis the Fourteenth of France. 

"Sir, 

" Your Majesty will pardon me while I take the 
liberty to acquaint you, that some passages written 
from your side of &e water do very much obstruct 
your interest We take it very unkindly that the 
prints of Paris are so very partial in favour of one 
set of men among us, and treat the others as irre- 
concileable to your interests. Your writers are 
very large in recounting any thing which relates to 
the figure and power of one party, but are dumb 
when they should represent the actions of the other. 
This is a trifling circumstance which many here are 
apt to lay some stress upon ; and therefore I thought 
fit to offer it to your consideration before you dis- 
patch the next courier. 

1. B." 
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Pmpter tAlan vivenili pcrdere mmas. 

Juv. Sttt.viii. 

Biuuly the J 

The Hacreci cnuse for which tUej'ra bom, behmy, 
Who pru up Virtue Tor a worthiesa life, 

R. Wrm 



^^^ ' front my own Apartment, Jutte 28, 

Op all the evils under the aun, that of makiiig rioe 
coDimen liable is the greatest : for it seems to be the 
basis of society, that applause and cootempt should 
be always given to proper objects. But in this ag;e 
we behold things, for which we ought to have an 
abhorrence, not only received without disdain, but 
even valued as motives of emulation. This is 
uaturally the destruction of simplicity of manners, 
openness of heart, and generosity of temper. When 
a person gives himself tlie liberty to rauge and run 
over in his thoughts the different genuises of men 
which ho meets in the world, one cannot but observe, 
that most of the indirection and artifice, which is 
L, does not proceed so much from a 






degenernncy in nature, aa an affeotation'of appeal 
tneii of consequence by such Ipractices. By tl 
i, that a cunning man is so far from being 



ashamed of being esteemed such, that he secretly 
rejoices in it. It has been a sort of maxim, that the 
greatest art is to conceal art ; but 1 know not how, 
among some people we meet with, their greatest 
cunning is to appear cunning. There is Polypiag- 
mon makes it the whole business of his life to be 
thought a cunning fellow, and thinks it a much 
greater character to be terrible than agreeable. 
When it has once entered into a man's head to have 
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an ambitioii to be thoaght crafW, all other evils are 
necessanf^ consequences. To deceiye is the imme- 
diate endeayour of him, who is proud of the capacity 
of doing it. It is certaiiiy Polypragmon does all 
the ill he possibly can, but pretends to much more 
than he performs* He is contented in his own 
thoughts, and hugs himself in his closet, that though 
he is locked up &ere, and doing nothing, the world 
does not know but that he is doing mischief. To 
favour tiiis suspicion, he gives half-looks and shrugs 
in hb general behaviour, to give you to understand 
that you do not know what he means. He is also 
wonderfully adverbial in his expressions, and breaks 
off with a ^^ Perhaps" and a nod of the head upon 
matters of the most indifferent nature. It is a 
mighty practice with men of this genius to avoid 
frequent appearance in public, and to be as myste- 
rious as possible when Uiey do come into company. 
There is nothing to be done, according to them, 
in the common way; and let the matter in hand 
be what it will, it must be carried with an air 
of importance, and transacted, if we may so 
speak, with an ostentatious secrecy. These are 
your persons of long-heads, who would fain make 
the world believe their thoughts and ideas are very 
much superior to their neighbours; and do not value 
what these their neighbours think of them, provided 
they do not reckon them fools. Tliese have such 
a romantic touch in business, that they hate to per- 
form any thing like other men. Were it in their 
choice, they had rather bring their purposes to bear 
by over-reaching the persons they deal with, than 
by a plain and simple manner. They make difficul- 
ties tor the honour of surmounting them. Poly- 
pragmon is eternally busied after this manner, with no 
other prospect, than that he is in hopes to be thought 
the most cunning of all men, and fears the imputa- 
tion of want of understanding much more than thai 
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<rf Uie ftbuse ol' it. But, uia? ! how cODtemptible is 
such au ambitioa, wliich is the very reverse of all 
that is truly laudable, and the very coDtradiction to 
the only meanii to a just reputation, t^implici^ of 
mouDera ! Cunning can in no circumetance imagin- 
able be a quality wortliy a man except in his own 
I defence, ami merely to conceal himself from such as 
Ve 3i> 1 and in such cases, it is no longer crafit, but 
j wisdom. The monstrous affectation of being thgught 
I trtful immediately killa all thoughts of humanity 
[ md goodness ; and gives men a sense of the soft 
I affections and impulses of the mind, which are im- 
I phnted in us for our mutual advantage and succour, 
of mere weaknesses and follies. According to 
men of cunning, you are to put off the nature of 
man as fast as you can and acquire that of a tLxnton; 
» if it were a more eligible character to be a power- 
'ful euemy, than an able friend. But it ought to he 
B mortification to men affected this way, that there 
iraJits but little more than instinct to be considernhle 
I is it ; for when a man has arrived at being very bad 
I ia his inclination, he has nut much more to do but 
I to conceal himself, and he may revenge, cheat, and 
[ deceive, without much employment for understaad- 
i ing, and go on with great cheerfulness with the 
high applause of being a prodigious cunning fellow. 
But, indeed, when we arrive at the pitch of false 
tute, as not to think cunning a contemptible quali^, 
it is, methinks, a very great injustice that pick- 
pockets are had in so little veneration; who must 
be admirably well turned, not only for the theoretic, 
but also the practical behaviour of cunning fellows. 
After all the endeavours of this fomilv of men whom 
we call cunning, their whole work falls to pieces, 
if others will lay down all esteem for such artifices; 
and treat it as au unmanly quality, which they for* 
bear to practise, only because they abhor it. When 
spider is ranging in the different apartments of 
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Ids web, it is true, that he only can weaTe so fine 
41 thread; but it is in the power of the merest drone 
that h^ wings, to fly through and destroy it. 

wars Coffee-Houge, June 28. 

Thou^ the taste of wit and pleasure is at present 
bat very low in diis town, yet there are some that 
preserve their relish undebauched with common 
impressions, and can distinguish between reality and 
imposture. A gentleman was saying here this 
evening, that he would go to the play to-morrow 
night, to see heroism as it has been represented by 
some of our tragedians, represented in buriesque. 
It seems, the play of Alexander is to be then turned 
into ridicule for its bombast, and other false oma^ 
ments in the thoughts as well as the language. The 
bluster Alexander makes is as much inconsistent 
with the character of an hero, as the roughness of 
Clytus, an instance of the sincerity of a bold artless 
soldier. To be plain is not to be rude, but rather 
inclines a man to civility and deference ; not indeed 
to show it in the gestures of the body, but in the 
sentiments of the niind. It is, among other things, 
from the impertinent figures unskilful dramatists 
^raw of the characters of men, that youth are be- 
wildered and prejudiced in their sense of the world, 
of which they have no notions but what they draw 
from books and such representations. Thus talk to 
a very young man, let him be of never so good 
'Sense, and he shall smile when you speak of since- 
rity in a courtier, good sense in a soldier, or honesty 
in a politician. The reason of this is, that you 
hardly see one play, wherein each of these ways of 
life is not drawn by hands that know nothing of any 
one of them ; and the truth' is so far of the opposite 
side to what they paint, that it is more impracticable 
to live in esteem in courts than any where else with- 
out sincerity. Good sense is the great requisite in 

VOL. JV^ C 
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a soldier, and honesty th<7 only tiling that can sup- 
port a politician. This way of thinking made the 
gentleman, of whom I was juat now speaking, say, 
he was glad any one had takiin upon Ijini tu depre- 
ciate such unnatural fustian as the tragedy of 
r Alexander, The character of that prince indeed 
i, that he was unequal, and given to intemperaoce; 
L but in his sober moments, when he Imd the precepts 
I of his great instructor warm in his imagioatioD, he 
ras a pattern of generous thoughts and dispositions, 
■ opposition to the strongest desires which are in- 
t eident to a youth and conqueror. But instead of 
[; representing that hero in the glorious character of 
r generosity and chastity, in his treatment of the 
[' beauteous family of Darius, he is drawn all along as 
ouster of lust, or of cruelty ; as if the way to 
c him to the degree of an hero, were to make his 
character as little like that of worthy men as possible. 
Such rude and indigested draughts of things are the 
,p»per objects of ridicule and contempt; and de- 
I f^ciating Alexander, as we have him drawn, is the 
I only way of restoring him to what be was in himself. 
I It is well contrived of the players, to let this part be 
I followed by a true picture of life, in the comedy 
called, "The Chances," wherein Don John and 
Coostantia are acted to the utmost perfection. 
I There need not he a greater instance of the force of ' 
action than in many incidents of this play, where in- 
difi'erent passages, and such as conduce only to the 
tacking of the scenes together, are enlivened with 
Boch an agreeable gesture and behaviour, as appa- 
rently shows what a play might be, though it is not 
vhully what a play should be. 
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N*> 19S. SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1710. 



Tecum vwere omm, tecum abeam libens. 

Hob. S Od. ix. yer. vlt. 

Gladly I 

Witli thee would lirey with thee would die. Frahcis. 

From fl^ awn Apartment, June 30. 

Some years since I was engaged with a ooach-fuU 
of friends to take a journey as far as the Land's 
JEnd. We were very well pleased with one another 
ihe first day; every one endeavouring to recommend 
Jiimself by Ids good humour, and complaisance to 
;tfae rest of the company. This good correspondence 
did not last long ; one of our party was soured the 
?ery first evening b^ a plate of butter which had 
not been melted to his mmd, and which spoiled hb 
temper to such a degree, tiiat he continued upon 
the fret to the end of our journey. A second fell 
off from his good humour the next morning, for no 
other reason, that I could imagine, but because I 
chanced to step into the coach before him, and place 
myself on the shady side. This, however, was but 
my own private guess; for he did not mention a 
word of it, nor indeed of any thing else, for three 
days following. The rest of our company held out 
very near half the way, when on a sudden Mr. 
Sprightly fell asleep ; and instead of endeavouring 
to divert and oblige us, as he had hitherto done, car- 
ried himself with an unconcerned, careless, drowsy 
behaviour, until we came to our last stage. There 
were three of us who still held up our heads, and 
did all we could to make our journey agreeable ; 
but, to my shame be it spoken, about three miles 
on this side of Exeter, 1 was taken with an unac- 
countable fit of suUenness, that hung upon me for 
^bove threescore miles ; whether it were for want of 

c2 
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respect, or frnni an accidental tread upon my foot, 
or trom a foolish maid's calling me " The old geo- 
tleman," I cannot tell. In short, there wus but oae 
who kept his good humour to the Land's JBnd. 

There was another coach that went along with 

IS, in which I likewise observed, that there were 

many secrtrt jealousies, heart burnings, and ani- 

' mosities : for when we joined companies at nightr 

' I could not but take notice that the passengers aeg- 

I lected their own company, and studied how to make 

' themselves esteemed by us, who were altogether 

•tf augers to them ; until at length they grew so well 

tkcquaiated with us, that they liked us as little as 

they did one another. When I reflect upon this 

' iourney, I often fancy it to be a picture of human 

life, in respect to the several friendships, contracts, 

and alliances, that are made and dissolved in the 

■everal periods of it. The most delightful and most 

lasting engagements are generally those which pass 

' between man and woman ; and yet upon what trifles 

«re they weakened, or entirely broken ! SomeUmes 

the parties fly asunder even in the midst of court- 

' ■hip, and sometimes grow cool in the very honey- 

I inouth. Some separate before the first child, and 

I lome after the fifth ; others continue good until 

■*4)iirty, others until forty ; while some few, whose 

n souIb are of an ha[^ier make, and better fitted to 

[ «ne another, travel ou together to the end of their 

P Journey in a continual intercourse of kind offices, 

f «Jid mutual endearments. 

When we therefore choose our companions ffw 
I'We, if we hope to keep both them and ourselves in 
V'^od humour to the last stage of it, we must be 
^'fextremely careful in the choice we make, as well 
*n the conduct on our own part. When the per- 
sons to whom we join ourselves can stand an exami- 
nation, and bear the scrutiny ; when they mend 
upon our acquaintance with them, and discov^ new 
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'beautksy the more we search into their characters ; 
our lore will naturally rise in proportion to their 
perfectioas. 

But because there are very few possessed of such 
accomplishments of body and mind, we ought to 
look aner those qualifications both in ourselyes and 
others which are indispensably necessary towards 
this happy union, and which are in the power of 
«Yeiy one to acquire, or at least to cultivate and 
improve. These, in my opinion, are cheerfidness 
and constancy. A cheerful temper joined with 
iimocence will make beauty attractive, knowledge 
delightM, and wit good-natured. It wilK lighten 
nclmess, poverty, and affliction ; convert ignorance 
into an amiable simplicity; and render deformity 
itself agreeable. 

' Constancy is natural to persons of even tempers 
and uniform dispositions, and may be acquired by 
4hoee of the greatest fickleness, violence, and pas- 
sion, who consider seriously the terms of union 
4ipon which they come together, the mutual interest 
in which they are engaged, with all the motives 
that ought to incite their tenderness and compassion 
towards those» who have their dependence upon 
JJiem, and are embarked with them for life in the 
flame state of happiness or misery. Constancy, 
when it grows in the mind upon considerations of 
this nature, becomes a moral virtue, and a kind of 
good-nature, that is not subject to any change of 
health, age, fortune, or any of those accidents, which 
are apt to unsettle the best dispositions that are 
founded rather in constitution than in reason. Where 
auch a constancy as this is wanting, the most in- 
flamed passion may fall away into coldness and 
indifference, and the most melting tenderness dege- 
nerate into hatred and aversion. I shall conclude 
this paper with a story, that is well known in the 
North of England. 

C3 ^ 
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About thirty year^ a^, a packet-boat that b&d 
■eperal pessengers on board was cast away u|Kin a 
rock, and in so great danger of sinkiae, that all 
who we» in it endeavoured to save liiemselves as 
well as ihey could ; thoueb only those who could 
swim well had a bare possibility of doin^ it. Among 
the passengers there were two women of fashion, 
who, seeing themselves in such a disconsolate con- 
dition, beeged of their husbands not to leave them. 
One of them chose rather to die with bis wife, than 
to forsake her : the cither, though be was moved 
with the utmost campa»aioD for his wife, told her 
" that for the good of their children, it was better 
one of them should live, than both perish." By a 



great piece of good luck, next to a miracle, when 
one of our good men had taken the last and IfOfC 
farewell in order to save himself, and the other held 



i the person that was dearer t< 
Ufe, the ship was preserved. It is with a secret 
sorrow and vexation of mind that I must tell the 
sequel of the story, and let my reader know, that 
this faithful pair, who were ready to have died in 
eiich other's arms, about three years after their 
ettcape, upon some trifling disgust grew to a cold- 
ness at Urst, and at lengtii fell out to such a degree, 
that they left one another, and parted for erer. 
The other couple lived together in an uninterrupted 
friendship and felicity ; and what was remarkable, 
the husband, whom the shipwreck had like tji have 
separated from his wife, died a few tuon^s after 
her, not being able to survive the loss of her. 

I must confess, there is something in the change* 
ableness and iacoustancy of human nature, ^at 
very often both dejects and terrifies me. Whatever 
I am at present, I tremble to think what I may be* 
While I find this principle in me, how can I assure 
myself that 1 shall always be true to my God, my 
fnend, or myself} In short, without cotulancff there 
'n neithiir love, friendship, nor virtue ' ' 



oil^^ 
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N" lf>8, TUESDAY, JULY 4, 171«- 

Qui didikfi pairim quid deheai, Sf quid amicis ; 
Qn9 sit amore pewens, quojirater amoMdui tf lutspes ; 
Reddere porsonce scit convementia cuique. 

HoR. Ar» Poet. ver. 312. 

The Poet, who with wild discernmeiit knows 
What to his country and his friends he owes ; 
How yarious aatare warms tiie human breast, 
To lore the pawnt, brother, friend, or ^est, — 
He luiely knows, with nice, well-judging art. 
The strokes peculiar to each different part. 

Francis. 

WUTs Coffee-house, July 3. 

I HAVE of late recehred many epistles, wherein the 
writers treat me as a mercenary person, for some 
little faints Gonceming matters which, they think, 
f. should not have touched, upon but for sordid eon- 
sideratioBS. It is apparent diat my motive could 
not be of that kind ; for when a man declares him- 
self openly on one side, that party will take no more 
notice of nisi, because he is sure ; and the set of 
•men wham he declares against, for the same reason, 
are violent against him. Thus it is folly in a plain- 
dealer to expect, that either his friends will reward 
inm, or his enemies forgive him. For which rea^ 
«on, I thought it was ^e shortest way to impar- 
tiality, to put myself beyond further hopes or fears, 
hy declaring myself at a time when the dispute is 
not aboti£ persons and parties, but things and causes. 
To relieve myself from the vexation which naturally 
attends such reflections, I came hither this evening 
to give my thoughts quite a new turn, and converse 
with men of pleasure and wit, rather than those of 
business and intrigue. I had hardly entered the 
room when I was accosted by Mr. Thomas Dogget, 
who desired my favour in relation to the play which 
was to be acted for his benefit on Thursday. He 
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fleofleil mc in saying it wns " The Old Bachelor," ' 
I whtcK Guiniidy there is a necessary circumstance 
ubfiervoil by the author, which mnBt other poets 
cith<<r overlook or do not uDderatJuid, that is to say, 
the distiiietiou of charticters. It is rcry ordinary 
with writers to iiidulj^e a certain modesty of believing 
ulJ nion OS witty as themselves, and raakiag all the 
|ierson« of the play speak the seatiments of die 
author, without any manner of respect to the ^e, 
^fbrtunti, or quality, of him that is on the stage. 
Eliadius talk like rakes, and footmen make similes : 
'lltt tills writer knows men, which make bis plays 
Msonutile entertainments, while the scenes of roost 
th»r« nro like the tunes between the acts. They 
I perliapx iigreealile sounds ; but they have no 
N lillixtid to them. Do);get thanked mc for my 
. to him in the winter ; and, after his comic 
nur, spoke his request with so arch a leer, that 
__ [ prumistsd tlie droll I would speak to all my ac- 
i^uaintnnco tii be at his play. 

1, Whatdvor the world may think of the actors, 
ybolhor it be that their parts have an effect on their 
^Jiycii, ot whatever it is, you see a wonderful bene- 
BTvolenco among them towards tlie interests and nc- 
K^Ksitiim of eauh other. Dogget therefore would 
■4kot tut me go, witliout delivering me a letter irom 
uiir old Downs, the prompter, wherein that retainer 
) till! theatre desires my advice and assistance 
B a matter of concern lo him. 1 have sent him my 
^nivatc opinion for his conduct; but the stage and 
^^irtate affairs being so much canvassed by parties and 
factions, I shall for some time hereafter take leave 
of subjects which relate to cither of them ; and em- 
ploy my cares in the consideration of matters which 
legard that part of mankind, who hvc without in- 
teresting themselves with the troubles and pleasures 
of either. However, for a mere notion of the pre- 
sent posture of the stage, I shall give you the letter 
at large aa follows : 
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<* Honoured Sir, July 1, 1710. 

** Finding by divers of your late Papers^ that you 
are a friend to the profession of which I was many 
years an unworthy member, I the rather make bold 
to crave your advice touching a proposal that has 
lately been made of me coming again into business, 
and the sub-administration of stage affairs. I have, 
from my youth, been bred up behind the curtain, 
and been a prompter from the time of the Resto- 
ration. I have seen many changes, as well of scenes 
at of actors ; and have known men within my re- 
membrance arrive to the highest dignities of the 
theatre, who made their entrance in the quality of 
mutes, joint-stools, flower-pots, and tapestry hang- 
ings. It cannot be unknown to the nobility and 
■gentry, that a gentleman of the inns of court,* and 
a deep intriguer, had some time since worked him- 
self into the sole management and direction of the 
theatre* Nor is it le»s notorious, that his restless 
ambition, and subtle machinations, did manifestly 
tend to the extirpation of the good old British actors, 
•and the introduction of foreign pretenders ; such as 
Hariequins, French dancers, and Roman singers ; 
who, though they impoverished the proprietors, and 
imposed on the audience, were for some time to- 
lerated, by reason of his dexterous insinuations, 
which prevailed upon a few deluded women, espe- 
cially the Vizard Masks, to believe that the stage 
was in danger. But his schemes were soon exposed ; 
and the great ones that supported him withdrawing 
their favour, he made his exit, and remained for a 
season in o4)scurity. During this retreat the Ma- 
cfaiavelian was not idle ; but secretly fomented di- 
visions, and wrought over to his side some of the 
inferior actors, reserving a trap-door to himself, to 
which only he had a key. This entrance secured, 
this cunning person, to complete his com.i^^ai^ > Vi^- 

* Chri£ftopher Rich. 
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thought hinistll' of cHlling in the most eminent strol- 
lers Hom all pnrts of the kingdom. Ihave^een them 
all ranged toge^er behind the scenes; but they are 
many of them persons that never trod the stage 
before, and so very awkward and ungainly, that it 
is impossible to believe the audience will bear them. 
ile was looking over his catalogue of plays, and 
indeed picked up a good tolerable set of grave faces 
for counsellors, to appear in the famous scene of 
' Venice Preserved,' when the danger is over; hut 
they being but mere outsides, and the actors having 
a great mind to play 'The Tempest,' there is not a 
man of tlienii when he is to perform any thing above 
dumb show, is capable of acting with a good grace 
HO much as the part of Trinculo. Uowever, the 
master persists in his design, and is fitting up the 
old storm: but I am alraid he will not be able to 
lii'ocure able sikilors or t-sperieuced officers for love 
or money. 

" Besides all this, when he comes to cast the 
parts, there is so great a confusion among them for 
wojit of proper actors, that fur my part 1 am wholly 
discouraged. The play with which they design tu 
open is, ' The Duke and no Duke ;' and they are 
so |iut to it, that the master himself is to act the 
Conjuror, and they have no one for the General but 
honest George Powell. 

'f Now, Sir, they being so much at a loss for 
the Jh-amalii Permtue, viz. the persons to enact, 
and the whole frame of the house being designed 
10 be altered, I desire your opinion, whether you 
think it adviseable for rae to undertake to prompt 
ihem 'I For though I can clash swords when they 
lupresent a battle, and have yet lungs enough left 

t their victories, I question, if I should, 
m right, whether they would act acci 
L 



s most humble servant, 

J. Downs, 
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" P. S. Sir, since]^! writ this, I am credibly in- 
formed, that they design a new house in Lincoln's- 
inn-fields, near the Popish chapel, to be ready by 
Michaelmas next ; which indeed is but repairing an 
old one that has already failed. You know, the 
honest man who kept the office is gone already." 
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MUitai amnts amans. Ovid. Amor. £1. ix. ver. 1. 

The toils of love require a v^arrior's art, 
And every lover plays a soldier's part. 

R. Wynne. 

From my aum Apartment, July 5. 

1 WAS this morning reading the tenth canto" in the 
fourth book of Spenser, in which Sir Scudampre re- 
lates the progress of his courtship to Amoret under 
a very beautiful allegory, which is one of the most 
natural and unmixed of any in that most excellent 
author. I shall transpose it, to use Mr. Bayes's 
term^ for the benefit of many English Xovers, who 
have, by frequent letters, desired me to lay down 
some rules for the conduct of their virtuous amours; 
and shall only premise, that by the Shield of Love 
is meant a generous, constant passion for the person 
beloved. 

** When the fame," says he, " of this celebrated 
beauty first flew abroad, I went in pursuit of her to 
the Temple of Love. This temple," continues he, 
''bore the name of the goddess Venus, and was 
seated in a most fruitful island, walled by nature 
against all invaders. There was a single bridge that 
led into the island, and before it a castle garrisoned 
by twenty knights — Near the castle was an open 
plain, and in the midst of it a pillar, on which. yi^<s> 
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hung the Shield of Love ; luid underneath it, in let- 
ters of gold, was this inscriptioD : 

" Happy the man who irell can use his bliss ; 

" WhoBC ever be the sliield, fair Anioret be hia. 

I " My faeart panted upon reading' the inscription ; 

I I struck upon the shield with my spear. Immedi' 
ately issued forth a kuight well mounted, and com- 
pletely armed, who, without speaking, ran flercely 
at rae. I received him as well as I could, and by 
good fortune threw him out of tlie saddle. I en- 
countered the whole twenty successively, and, 
leaving them all extended on the plain, carried off 
the shield in token of victory. Having thus van- 
quished my rivals, I paased on without impediment, 
until I came to the utmost gate of the bridge, which 
I found locked and barr-ed. I knocked and called ; 
hut could get no answer. At last I saw one on the 
other side of the gate, who stood peeping through a 
small crevice. This was the porter; he had a dou- 
ble face fesembliug a Janus, and was continually 
looking about him, as if he mistrusted some sudden 
danger. His name, as I afterwards learned, was 
Doubt. Overagainst liim sat Delay, who enter- 
tained passengers with some idle story, while they 
lost such opportunities as were never to be recovered. 
As soon as the porter saw my shield, he opened the 
gate ; but upon my entering. Delay caught hold of 
me, and would fain have made me listen to her 
fooleries. However, I shook her off, and passed 
forward, until 1 came to the second gate, 'The 
Gate of good Desert,' which always stood wide 
xipen, but in the porch was an hideous giant, that 
rtopped the entrance ; hia name was Danger. Many 
warriors of good reputation, not able to bear the 
sternness of his look, went back again. Cowards 
at the first sight of faim; except some few, who, 
king their opportunity, alipt by him unobserved. 
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I prepared to assault him ; but upon the first sight 
of my shield, he immediately , gave way. Looking 
back upon him, I found his hinder parts much more 
deformed and terrible than his face ; Hatred, Mur- 
der, Treason, Envy, and Detraction, lying in ambush 
behind him, to fall upon the heedless and unwary. 
'* I now entered the * Island of Love,' which ap- 
peared in all the beauties of art and nature, and 
feasted every sense with the most agreeable objects. 
Amidst a pleasing variety of walks and alleys, shady 
seats and flowery banks, sunny hills, and gloomy 
valleys, were thousands of lovers sitting, or walking 
together in pairs, and singing hymns to the deity of 
the place* 

** I could not forbear envying this happy people, 
who were already in possession of airthey could de- 
aure. While I went forward to the temple, the 
structure was beautiful beyond imagination. The 
gate stood open. In the entrance sat a most amia- 
ble woman, whose name was Concord. 

''On eitiier side of her stood two young men, 
both BtroBgly armed, as if afraid of each other. 
As I afterwards learned, tiiey were both her sons» 
but begotten of her by two different fathers ; their 
names Love and Hatred. 

'' The lady so well tempered and reconciled them 
both, that she forced them to join hands; though I 
could not but observe, that Hatred turned aside his 
face, as not able to endure the sight of his younger 
brodier. 

" I at length entered the inmost temple, the roof 
of which was raised upon an hundred marble pillars, 
decked with crowns, chains, and garlands. The 
ground was strowed with flowers. An hundred al- 
tars, at each of which stood a virgin priestess cloth- 
ed in white, blazed all at once with the sacrifice of 
lovers, who were perpetually sending up their vows 
to heaven in clouds of incense. 
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' III the niidat Btood the Goddess hersell upon uii 
r altar whose substance was neither gold nor stone, 
\ but infinitely more precinns than either. About her 
I neck flew numberless flocks of little Loves, Joys, 
[' and Graces ; and all about her altar lay scattered 

ps of lovers, complaining; of the disdain, pride, 
I -or treachery of their mistresses. One among the 
^rest, no longer able to contain his ^ief, broke out 
r.into the following prayer : 

f " ' Venus, queen of grace and beauty, joy of gods 
I and men, who with a smile becalmest the sea^i, and 
^ tenewcst all nature ; Goddess, whom all the different 
' q)ecies in the universe obey with joy and pleasure, 
I grant that I may at last obtain the object of my 

OWB.' 

"The impatient lover pronounced this with great 
vehemence; but I, in a soft murmur, besought the 
Goddess to lend me her assistance. While I was 
thus praying, I chanced to cast my eye on a com- 
pany of ladies, who were assembled together in a 
comer of the temple waiting for the anthem. 

" The foremost seemed something elder and of a 
more composed countenance than the rest, who all 
appeared to be under her direction. Her name was 
Womanhood. On one aide of her sat Shamefaced- 
ness, with blushes rising in her cheeks, and her eyes 
Axed on the ground ; on the other was Cheerfulness, 
with a smiling look, that infused a secret pleasure 
into the hearts of all who saw her. With these sat 
Modesty, holding her hand on her heart : Courtesy, 
with a grateful aspect, and obliging behaviour: and 
the two sisters, who were always linked together 
and resembled each other. Silence and Oljedience. 



Thua sat tiiey all aranud in seemel; r&te. 
Anil in the midat or tliem a godly maJd, 
E'en in the lap of Womhuhood thero sale. 
The which naa all in lily nbile array'd 
Where silver Btreums amung the linen stiay'd 
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Like to the inom, when first her shining face 

Hath to the gloomy world itself bewray'd 

That same was faireftt Amoret in place. 

Shining with beauty's light, and heavenly yirtoe's grace. 

" As soon as I beheld the charming Amoret, my 
heart throbbed with hopes. I stepped to her, and 
seized her hand; when Womanhood immediately 
rising up, sharply rebuked me for offering in so rude 
a manner to lay hold on a virgin. I excused myself 
as modestly as I could ; and at the same lime dis- 
played my shield : upon which, as soon as she beheld 
the God emblazoned with his bow and shaft^y she 
struck mute, and instantly retired. 

** I still held fast the fair Amoret ; and turning 
n^y eyes towards the Goddess of the place, saw that 
she favoured my pretensions with a smile, which so 
emboldened me that I carried off my prize. 

** The maid, sometimes with tears, sometimes with 
smiles, intreated me to let her go : but I led her 
through the temple gate, where the Goddess Con- 
cord, who had favoured my entrance, befriended my 
. retreat '* 

This allegory is so natural, that it explains itself. 
The persons in it are very artfully described, and 
disposed in proper places. The posts assigned to 
Doubt, Delay, and Danger, are admirable. The 
^ate pf Good Desert has something noble and in- 
structive in it. But above all J am most pleased with 
the beautiful groupe of figures in the corner of the 
temple. Among these Womanhood is drawn like 
what the philosophers call an Universal Nature, and 
is attended witn beautiful representatives of all 
those virtues that are the ornaments of the female 
sex, considered in its natural perfection and in- 
nocence. 
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Grecian Cofi'ec-hoaw, July 7. ^^^| 

The learned world are very much offended at many 
of my ratiocinations, and hare but a very mean opi- 
nion of me as a politician. The reason of this is, 
that some erroneously conceive a talent for politics 
to Gonaiet in the regard to man's own interest; but I 
am of quite another mind, and think the first and 
essential quality towards being a statesman is to have 
a public spirit. One of the gentlemen who are out 
of humour with me imputes my falling into a way, 
wherein I am so very awkward, to a barrenness of 
invention ; and has the charity to lay new matter 
before me for the future. He is at the bottom my 
friend ; but is at a, loss to know whether I am a fool 
or a physician, and is pleased to expostulate with me 
with relation to the letter. He falls heavy upon li- 
centiates, and seems to point more particularly at 
us who are uot regularly of tile faculty. But since 
he has been so civil to me, as to meddle only with 
those who ar« employed no further than about men's 
lives, and not reHectcd upon me as of th€ astrolo- 
gical sect, who concern ourselves about lives and 
fortunes also, I am not so much hurt as to stifle any 
part of his fond letter. 

" Sir, 
" I am afraid there is something in the suspicions 
of some people, that you begin to be short of mat- 
ter for your Lucubrations. I'hough several of them 
now and then did appear somewhat dull and insipid 
to me, I was always charitably inclined to believe 
the fault lay in myself, and that i wanted the true 
key to decypher your mysteries ; and remember 
your advertisement upon this account. But since 
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I haye seen you hAl into an unpardonable error, 
yea, with a relapse ; I mean since I have seen you 
turn politician in the present unhappy dissensions, 
I have begun to stagger, and could not choose but 
lessen the great value I had for the Censor of our 
isle. How is it possible that a man, whom interest 
did naturally lead to a constant impartiality in these 
matters^ and who hath wit enough to judge that his 
opinion was not like to many proselytes ; fkow is it 
possible, I say, that a little pptssion, for I have still 
too good an opinion of you to think you were bribed 
by the ttaggering party, could blind you so far as 
.to offend tiie yery better half of the nation, and to 
lessen off so much the number of your friends ? Mr. 
. M orphew will not haye cause to thank you, unless 
you gi?e oyer, and endeavour to regain what you 
have lost. There are still a great many themes you 
have left untouched : such as the ill management 
of matters relating to law and physic; the setting 
down rules for knowing the quacks in both profes- 
sions. What a large field is left in discovenng the 
abuse of the college, who had a charter and privi- 
leges granted them to hinder the creeping in and [Hre- 
vsoling of quacks and pretenders ; and yet grant 
Hcences to barbers, and write letters of recommend- 
ation in the country towns, out of the reach of their 
practice, in favour of mere boys ; valuing* the health 
and lives of their countrymen no farther Uian they 
get money by them. You have said very little or 
nothing about the dispensation of justice in town 
and country, where clerks are counsellors to their 
masters. 

** But as I cannot expect that the Censor of 
Great Britain should publish a letter, wherein he is 
censured with too much reason himself; yet I hope 
you will be the better for it, and think upon the 
themes I have mentioned, which must certainly be 
of greater service to the 'world, yourself, and Mr. 
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iMorptii'w. tliiu) 10 Jet us know whether you are a 
\Vliiii or ft Tory. I am atill your uilmirer and 
!i?rv»nt, " Cato Junior." 

litis gentleman and I differ from the worda ttaff- 
«i*rui9 and better part ; but instead of answering to 
the iHUticulars of this epistle, 1 sball only acquaint 
mv curresponileut, that I am at present forming my 
U)i>Uf[hts upon the foundation of Sir Scudamore's 
(iroiiTesfl in Spenser, which has led jne from all 
olhor amusements to consider the state of Love in 
this island ; and from the corruptions in the govern- 
nient of that to deduce the chief evils of life. In the 
mean time that I am thus employed, I have given 
positive orders to Don Saltero of Chelsea, the tooth- 
drawer, and Doctor Thomas Smith, the corn-cutter 
of King-street, Westminster, who have tlie modesty 
to confine their pretensions to manual operations, to 
bring me in, with all convenient speed, complete 
lists of all who are hut of equal learning with them- 
selves, and yet administer physic beyond the feet 
and gums. These advices I shall reserve for my 
future leisure ; but have now taken a resolution to 
dedicate the remaining part of this instant July to 
the service of the fair sex , and have almost finished 
a scheme for settling the whole remainder of that 
sex who are unmarried, and above the age of twen- 

1d order to this good and public service, I shall 
consider the passion of Love in its full extent, as it 
is attended both with joya and inquietudes; and lay 
down, for the conduct of my Lovers, such rules as 
shall banish the cares, and heighten the pleasures, 
which tlow from that amiable spring of life and hap- 
piness. There is no less than an absolute necessity, 
that some provision be made to {ake off the dead 
stock of women in city, town, or country. Let there 
happen hut the leayt disorder iu the streets, and in 
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M iBsliit yoa see the ineqaality of tiM mwmben of 
Males aad females. Besides that the feminine 
crowds on such occasions is more numerous in the 
open wtLj, you may observe them also to the very 
girrete huddled together, four at least to the case- 
joeot. Add to this, that by an exact calculation of 
all that have come to town by stage-coack or waggon 
fi)r this twelvemonth past, three times in four the 
treated persons have been males. This over-stock 
of beauty, for which there are so few bidders, calls 
for an immediate . supply of lovers and husbands; 
and I am the studious knightnerrant, who have suf- 
fered long nocturnal contemplations to find out me- 
thods for the relief of all firitish females, who at 
present seem to be devoted to involuntary virgrinity. 
The scheme, upon which I design to act, I have 
communicated to none but a beauteous young lady, 
who has for sometime left the town, in the following 
letter : 



TO AMAMDA IN KENT. 

" Madam, 

I send with this, my discourse of ways and 



<« 



means for encouraging marriage, and repeopUng the 
island. You will soon observe that, according to 
these rules, the mean considerations, which make 
beauty and merit cease to be the objects of love and 
courtdhip, will be fully exploded. I have unanswer- 
ably proved, that jointures and settlements are the 
bane of happiness ; and not only so, but the ruin 
even of their fortunes who enter into them. I beg 
of you therefore to come to town upon the receipt of 
this, where, I promise you, you shall have as many 
lovers as toasters ; for there needed nothing but to 
make men's interests fall in with their inclinations to 
render you the most courted of your sex. As many 
as love you will now be willing to marry you.— 



1 
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Hasten iheti, und be the hunuurabk mistress ol 
mankiiii]. Cassander, und initny oilier^, atuud iji 
The. gate of good dttscrt to receive you. 
■' 1 am, Madam, 
" Your most obedient, most humble servant, 
Isaac Bickerstaff." 



N° lOG. TUESDAY, JULY 11, 1710. 



HoTt. 1 
Untry'd hoTr sweet a court altendnnce ! 
When try 'd how dreadful Ihu dependanc 
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From my ovm Apartment, Jolt/ 10. 
The intended course of my studies was ultered this 
evening by a visit from an uld acquaintance, who 
coraplained to me, mentioning one ui)on whom- he 
had long depended, that he found his labour and 
,|ierseverance in his patron's service and intetestB 
iwholly ineffectual ; and he thought now, after his 
tst years were spent in a professed adherence to 
a and his fortunes, he should in the end be forced 
break with him, and give over ail further expec- 
:iona from him. He sighed, and ended his dis- 
course, by saying, " You, Mr. Censor, some time 
ago, gave us your thoughts of the behaviour of great 
men to their creditors. This sort of demand upon 
them, for ^hat they invite men to expect, is a debt 
of honour; which according to custom they ought 
to be most careful of paying, and vrould be a wortiiy 
subject for a Lucubration." 

Of all m<sn living, I think, I am the most proper 
.to treat of this matter; because, in the character and 
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«mployiMiit of Censor, I hare had encoaragemeDt 
80 inmiitely above my desert, that what I say can- 
not possibly be supposed to arise from peeyishness, 
or any disappointment in that kind, which T myself 
liSFe met with. When we consider Patrons and 
their Clients, tho$e who receive addresses and those who 
are addressed to, it must not be understood that the 
Dependents are such as are worthless in their na- 
tures, abandoned to any vice or dishonour, or such 
as without a call thrust themselves upon men in 
power, nor when we say Patrons do we mean such 
as have it not in their power, or have no obligation, 
to assist their friends ; but we speak of such leagues 
where there are power and obligation on the one 
part, and merit and expectation on the other. Were 
we to be very particular on this subject, I take it, 
that the division of Patron and Client may include 
a third part of our nation. The want of merit and 
real worth will strike out about ninety-nine in the 
hundred of these ; and want of ability in the Patron 
will dispose of as many of that order. He who out 
of mere vanity to be applied to, will take up ano- 
ther's time and fortune in his service, where he has 
no prospect of returning it, is as much more unjust, 
as those who took up my friend the Upholder's 
goods without paying him for them; I say he is as 
much more unjust, as our life and time is more valu- 
able than our goods and moveables. Among many 
whom you see about the great, there is a contented 
well-pleased set, who seem to like the attendance 
for its own sake, and are early at the abodes of the 
powerful, out of mere fashion. This sort of vanity 
is as well grounded, as if a man should lay aside 
his own plain suit, and dress himself up in a gay 
livery of another. 

There are many of this species who exclude others 
of just expectations, and make those proper depen- 
dents appear impatient, because they are not so 
cheerful as those who expect notbing. \ W«^ \s^^« 
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^^^Wjwe of tlie penny-post for tbc inslrucllui) of theee 
^^P^fpluntary slaves, and informed liieni that tbey will 
^^Kjiiever be provided for; but tbev double tbeir dili- 
^^Kaence by udmonition. Will Afterday has told his 
^^^ftiends, tbut he waa to have the next tluD^, tiiese 
ten veEtrs; and Harry Linger has been fourteen, 
within a month, of a considerable office. However 
the fantastic complaisance which is paid to them, 
may blind the great from seeing themselves in a 
just light ; they must necda, if they in the least re- 
flect, at some times, have a sense of the injustice 
they do in raising in others a false expectation. But 
this is so common a practice in all the stages of 
power, that there are not more cripples come out of 
the wars, than from the attendance ot'Patrons. You 
sec in one a settled melancholy, in another a bridled 
rage ; a third has lost hie memory, and a fourth his 
whole constitution and humour. In a word, when 

i'ou see a particular cast of mind or body, which 
ooks a little upon the distracted, you may be sure 
the poor gentleman bos formerly had great friends. 
Tor this reason I iiavu thought it a prudent thing 
to take a nephew of mine out of a lady's service, 
where he was a page, and have bound him to shoe- 
maker. 

But what, of all the the humours under the sun, is 
- the most pleasant to consider is, that you see some 
men lay, as it were, a set of acquaintance by them, 
to coBTerse with when they are out of employmeat, 
who had no eifect of tiieir power when they were in. 
Here Patrons and Clients both maice the most 
fantastical figure imaginable. Friendship indeed is 
most manifested in adversity; but I do not know 
how to behave myself to a man, who thinks me his 
friend at no other time but that. Dick Reptile of 
our club had tliis in his head the otiier night, when 
he said, " I am afraid of ill news, when I am visited 
by any of my old friends." These Patrons are a 
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little like some fine gentlemea, who spend all their 
hoars of gaiety with their wenches, but when they 
fall sick will let no one come near them but their 
wires. It seems, truth and honour are companions 
too sober for prosperity. It is certainly the most 
black ingpratitude, to accept of a man's best endea- 
vours to be pleasing to you, and return it with indif- 
ference. 

I am so much of this mind, that Dick Estcourt 
the comedian, for coming one night to our club, 
though he laughed at us all the time he was there, 
shall have our company at his play on Thursday. A 
man of talents is to be favoured, or never admitted. 
Let the ordinary world truck for money and wares; 
but inen of spirit and conversation should in every 
kind do others as much pleasure as they receive 
from them. But men are so taken up with outward 
forms, that they do not consider their actions ; else 
how should it be, that a man should deny that to the 
entreaties, and almost tears of an old friend, which 
he shall solicit a new one to accept of? I remem- 
ber, when I first came out of Sta:fl!ordshire, I had an 
intimacy with a man of quality, in whose gift there 
fell a very good employment. All the town cried, 
'* There's a thing for Mr. Bickerstaff;" when, to 
my great astonishment, I found my Patron had been 
forced upon twenty artifices to surprise a man with 
it who never thought of it : but sure, it is a degree 
of murder to amuse men with vain hopes. If a man 
takes away anodier's life, where is the difference,' ' 
whether he does it by taking away the minutes of 
his time, or the drops of his blood ? But indeed, 
such as have hearts barren of kindness are served* 
accordingly by those whom they employ ; and pass 
their lives away with an empty show of civility for 
love, and an insipid intercourse of a commerce in 
which their affections are no way concerned. But 
on the other side, how beautiful is the \\fe ol a.Y^^x^'^ 
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vbo peribmiB hia duty to his inferiors I a worthy 
merchant who employs a crowd of artilicerH I a great 
lord, who is geuerous aud merciful to tlie several ne- 
ceaaities of his tenants 1 a courtier, who uses his 
credit anil povrer for the welfare of his trietidsl 
These have in their several stations a quick relish 
of the exquisite pleasure of doing good. Tu a word, 
good Patrons are like the Guardian Angels of Plato, 
who are ever busy, though unseen, in the care of 
their wards ; but ill I'atrona are tike the Deitiet of 
Epicurus, supine, indolent, and unconcerned, though 
they see mortals in stomiB and tempests, i 
. &ey are offering incense to their power 

^"197. THURSDAY, JULY 13, V 

Seitptr ego auditirr tantitni? 
Still ahall I only Lear? 

Oreciau Coffee-houie, July 12. 

"When I came hither this evening, the man of the 

I howsedeliveredineabook, very finely bound. When 

I received it, I overheard one of the boya whisper 

I Another, and say, " it was a fine thing to be a great 

, scholar I what a pretty book that is 1" It has iadeed 

K very gay outside, and is dedicated to me by a very 

ingenious gentleman, who does not put hia name to 

It. The title of it, for the work is in Latin, is 

" £pistolarum Obscurcirum Virorunt, ad Dm. M. 

Ortuinum Gratiuni, Volumina II. &c." " Epistles 

of the obscure Writers to Ortuinus," &c," The 

purpose of the work ia signified in the dedication, in 

very elegant language, and fine raillery. It seems, 

this is a collection of letters which some profound 

* The elegant edition of the celebrated book bcie mentioD- 

■•'' ia in Ifimo. unil dedicalt^ " Isaaco BickeratalT, Armigerv, 

IBEB Britanniir Cenaori." 
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blockheads, who lived before our times, have writ- 
ten in honour of each other, and for their mutual 
information in each other's absurdities. They are 
mosdy of the German nation, whence, from time to 
time, inundations of writers have flowed, more per- 
nicious to the learned world, than the swarms of 
Goths and Vandals to the politic. It is, methinks, 
wonderful, that fellows could be awake, and utter 
such incoherent conceptions, and converse with great 
mvity, like learned men, without the least taste of 
knowledge or good sense. ' It would have been an 
endless labour to have taken any other method of 
exposing such impertinences, than by an edition of 
their own works : where you see their follies, ac- 
cording to the ambition of such virtuosi, in a most 
correct edition. 

Looking over these accomplished labours, I could 
not but reflect upon the immense load of writings 
which the conunonalty of scholars have pushed into 
the world, and the absurdity of parents, who eduiiate 
crowds to spend their time in pursuit of such cold 
and spiritless endeavours to appear in public. It 
seems therefore a fruitless labour, to attempt the cor- 
rection of the taste of our contemporaries ; except 
it was in our power to burn all the senseless labours 
of our ancestors. There is a secret propensity in 
nature, from generation to generation, in the block- 
heads of one age to admire those of another ; and 
men of the same imperfections are as great admirers 
of each other, as men of the same abilities. 

This great mischief of voluminous follies proceeds 
from a misfortune which happens in all ages, that 
men of barren geniuses, but fertile imaginations, are 
bred scholars. This may at first appear a paradox ; 
but when we consider the talking creatures we meet 
in public places, it will no longer be such. Ralph 
Shallow is a young fellow, that has not by nature any 
the least propensity to strike into what has not been 
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observed and said, every day of his life, by others; 
but with that inability of speakini^ aoy thin;; that is 
uncuinmon, he has a great readiness at what he cap 
speak of, and bis imagination runs into all the dif- 
ferent views of the subject he treats of in a moment. 
If Ralph had learning added to the coumon chit- 
chat of the town, he would have been a disputant 
upon all topics that ever were considered by men of 
his own genius. As for my part, I never am teased 
by any empty-town fellow, but I bless my stars that 
he was not bred a scholar. This addition, we must; 
consider, would have made him capable of main- 
tainiug his follies. His being in the wrong would 
have been protected by suitable arfi;umcnts ; and 
when he was hedged in by logical terms, and false 
appearances, you must have owned yourself con- 
vinced before you could then have got rid of him, 
and the shame of his triumph had been added to the 
pain of his impertinence. 

There is a sort of littleness in the minds of men 
of strong sense, which makes them much more in- 
sufferable than mere tools, and has the further incon- 
venience of being attended by an endless loquaci^. 
For which reason, it would be a very proper work, 
if some well-wisher to human society would consider 
the terms upon which people meet in public places, 
in Older to prevent the unseasonable declamations 
which we meet with there. I remember in my 

J'outh', it was an humour at the university, when & 
ellow pretended to be more eloquent than ordinary, 
and had formed to himself a plot to gain »I1 our ad- 
miration, or triumph over us with an argument, to 
either of which he had no manner of call ; I say, in 
uther of these cases, it was the humour to shut one 
eye. This whimsical way of taking notice to him 
of his absurdity, has prevented many a man from 
being a coxcomb. If amongst us, on such an occa- 
sion, each man offered a voluntary rhetorician some 
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snaff, it would probably produce the same effect. 
As the matter now stands, whether a man will or 
not, he is obliged to be informed in whatever ano- 
ther pleases to entertain him with ; though the pre- 
ceptor makes these advances out of vanity, and not 
to instruct, but insult him. 

There is no man will allow him who wants cou- 
rage to be called a soldier ; but men, who want good 
sense, are very frequently not only allowed to be 
scholars, but esteemed for being such. At the same 
time it must be granted^ that as courage is the na- 
tural parts of a soldier, so is a good understanding 
of a scholar. Such little minds as these whose pro- 
ductions are collected in the volume to which I 
have the honour to be Patron, are the instruments 
for artfiil men to work with : and become popular 
with the unthinking part of mankind. In courts, 
they make transparent flatterers ; in camps, ostenta- 
tious bullies; in colleges, unintelligible pedants; 
and their faculties are used accordingly by those 
who lead ^em. 

When a men who wants judgment is admitted into 
the conversation of reasonable men, he shall re- 
member such improper circumstances, and draw such 
groundless conclusions from their discourse, and that 
with such colour of sense, as would divide the best 
set of company that can be got together. It is just 
thus with a fool who has a familiarity with books ; 
he shall quote and recite one author against another, 
in such a manner as shall puzzle the best under- 
standing to refute him ; though the most ordinary 
capacity may observe, that it is only ignorance that 
makes the intricacy. All the true use of what we 
call learning is to ennoble and improve our natural 
faculties, and not to disguise our imperfections. It 
is therefore in vain for folly to attempt to conceal 
itself, by the refuge of learned languages. Litera- 
ture does but make a man more eminently the th.vDL% 
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which nature made him; and Polyglottes, had be 
fltudied less than he has, and writ only in his mo- 
ther-tongue, had been known only in Great Britian 
for a pedant. 

"," Mr. BickerstafF thanks Dorinda, and will both 
answer her letter, and take her advice. 
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Qua[< tit id guad amas i:cleTi circumapice imbU, ^^^M 

OviD. Rem. Amor. i. 8V. 
Od your choice ilelibcrnte, boi rashly yield 
A willing neck to Hyhed'e galling yuke. 

From my men Apartment, July 14. 

THE HISTORY OF CAILIA. 

It \st not necensary to look back into the lirat years 

of this young lady, whose story[is of consequence 

only as her life has lately met with passages rery 

uncomiHon. She is now in the twentieth year of her 

agf, and owes a strict but cheerful education, to the 

L <care of an aunt; to whom she was recommended 

I by her dying father, whoso decease was hastened by 

I «n inconsolable aDiiction for the loss of her mother. 

F As Ceclia is the oftspring of the most generous pas- 

t sion that has been known in our age, she is adorned 

L iwith aa much beauty and grace, aa the most cele- 

f brated of her sex possess ; hut her domestic life, 

I moderate fortune, and religious education, gave her 

I but little opportunity, and less inclination, to be 

admired in public assemblies. Her abode has been 

for some years at a convenient distance from the 

cathedral of St, Paul's; where her aunt and she 

chose to reside for the] advantage of that rapturous 

way of devotion, which gives ecstacy to the plea- 

s of inuoceace, and, in some measure, is the 
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immediate posseasioa of those heavenly eBJoyments 
for which they are addressed. 

Aa you may trace the usual thoughts of men in 
their countenances, there ap|>eared in the &ce of 
Caslia a cheerfulness, the constant companion of un- 
affected virtue, and a gladness, which is as insepa- 
rable from true piety. Her very look and motio i 
spoke the peaceful, mild, resigning, humble inha- 
bitant, that animat^ her beauteous body. Her air 
discovered her body a mere machine of her mind, 
aad not that her thoughts were employed in study- 
ing graces and attractions for her person. Such was 
Caelia, when she was first seen by Palamede at her 
usual place of worship. Palamede is a young man 
of two-and-twenty, well-fashioned, learned, genteel, 
and discreet; the son and heir of a gentleman of a 
very great estate, and himself possessed of a plenti- 
ful one by the ^ft of an uncle. He became ena- 
moured with Caelia; and after having learned her 
habitation, had address enough to conmiunicate his 
passion aad circumstances with such an air of good 
sense and integrity, as soon obtained permission to 
visit and profess his inclinations towards her. Pala- 
mede's present fortune and future expectations were 
no way prejudicial to his addresses; but after the 
lovers had passed some time in the agreeable enter- 
tainments of a successful courtship, Ca&lia one day 
took occasion to interrupt Palamede, in the midst 
of a very pleasing discourse of the happiness he 
promised himself in so accomplished a companion ; 
and, assuming a serious air, told him, there was 
another heart to be won before he gained hers, which 
was that of his father. Palamede seemed much 
disturbed at the overture ; and lamented to her, that 
his father was one of those too provident parents, 
who only place their thoughts upon bringing riches 
into their families by marriages, and are wholly in- 
sensible of all other considerations* But the stric 

e3 
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neas of Ctelift'a rales of life made her insist upon 
this demand ; and the son, at a proper hour, com- 
raunicated to his father the circumstances of his 
love, and the merit of the object. The next day the 
father made her a visit. The beauty of her person, 
tlie fame of her virtue, and a certain irresistible 
charm in her whole behaviour, on so tender and de- 
licate an occasion, wrought so much upon him, in 
apit^ of all prepos sessions, that he hastened the 
marriage vrith an impatience equal to that of his son. 
Their nuptials were celebrated with a privacy suita- 
ble to tlie character and modesty of Cslia ; and 
from that day, until a fatal one latt week, they lived 
tog;ether with all the joy and happiness which attend 

' minds entirely united. 

I It should have been intimated, that Palamedc is a 
student of the Temple, and usually retired thither 
early in the morning ; CRlia still sleeping. 

It happened, a few day» since, that she followed 
him thither to communicate to him something she 
had omitted in her redundant fondness, to speak of 

I the evening before. When she came to his apart- 
ment, the servant there told her, she was coming 
with a letter to her. While Gselia, in an inner room, 
was reading an apology from her husband. "That 
he had been suddenly taken by some of his acquaint- 
ance to dine at Brentford, but that he should return 
in the evening," a country girl, decently clad, ashed, 
if those were not the chambers of Mr. Palamede ? 

I She was answered, they were ; but that he was not 

L in town. The stranger asked when he was expected 
at home ? The servants replied, she would go m and 
ask his wife. The young woman repeated the word 
wife, and fainted. This accident raised no less cu- 
riosity than amazement in Geclia, who caused her 
to be removed into the inner room. Upon proper 
applications to revive her, the unhappy young crea- 
ture returned to herself; and said to Cielia, with an 
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earnest and beseeching tone, ** Are you really Mr. 
Palamede's wife ?'* Caelia replies, ** I hope I do 
not look as if I were any other in the condition you 
see me/' The stranger answered, '* No, Madam, 
he is my husband/' At the same instant, she threw 
a bundle of letters into Caelia's lap, which confirmed 
the truth of what she asserted. Their mutual in- 
nocence and sorrow made them look at each other 
as partners in distress, rather than rivals in love. 
The superiority of Caelia's understanding and genius 
gave her an authority to examine into this adven- 
ture, as if she had been offended against, and the 
other the delinquent. The stranger spoke in the 
following manner ; 

** Madam, 

" If it shall please you, Mr. Palamede, having an 
uncle of a good estate near Winchester, was bred at 
the school there, to gain the more his good-will by 
being in his sight. His uncle died, and left him the 
estate which my husband now has. When he was 
a mere youth, he set his affections on me ; but when 
he could not gain his ends, he married me ; making 
me and my mother, who is a farmer's widow, swear 
we would never tell it upon any account whatsoever ; 
for that it would not look well for him to marry such 
a one as me ; besides, that his father would cut him 
off of the estate. I was glad to have him in an 
honest way ; and he now and then came and stayed 
a night and away at our house. But very lately, 
he came down to see us, with a fine young gentle- 
man, his friend, who stayed behind there with us, pre- 
tending to like the place for the summer : but ever 
since master Palamede went, he has attempted to 
abuse me ; and I ran hither to acquaint him with it, 
and avoid the wicked intentions of his false friend." 

Caelia had no more room for doubt ; but left her 
rival in the same agonies she felt herself. Palamede 
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returns in the evening; and finding his wife at his 
chambers, learned all that had passed, and hastened 
to Caelia's lodgings. 

It is much easier to imagine, than express the 
sentiments of either the criminal or the injured, at 
this encounter. 

As soon as Palamede had found way for speech, 
he confessed his marriage, and his placing his com* 
panion on purpose to vitiate his wife, that he might 
break through a marriage made in his non-age, and 
devote his riper and knowing years to Caelta. She 
made him no answer ; but retired to her closet. He 
returned to the Temple, where he soon after received 
from her the following letter : 

" Sir, 

** You, who this morning were the best, are now 
the worst of men who breathe the vital air. I am at 
once overwhelmed with love, hatred rage, and dis- 
dain. Can infamy and innocence live together ! I 
feel the weight of the one too strong for the comfort 
of the other. How bitter, heaven ! how bitter is 
my portion I How much have 1 to say ! but the 
infant which I bear about me stirs with my agita- 
tion. I am, Palamede, to live in shame, and this 
creature be heir to it. Farewell for ever." 

N°109. TUESDAY, JULY 18, 1710. 

When we revolve in our thoughts such catastrophes 
as that in the history of the unhappy Caeha, there 
seems to be something so hazardous in the changing 
a single state of life into that of marriage, that, it 
may happen, all the precautions imaginable are not 
sufficient to defend a virgin *from ruin by her choice* 
it seems a wonderful inconsistence in the distribu- 
tion of public justice, that a man who robs a woman 
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of an ear-ring or a jewel, should be punished with 
death ; but one who, by false arts and insinuations 
should take from her, her very self, is only to suffer 
disgrace. This excellent young woman has nothing 
to consolate herself with, but tiie reflection that her 
suflerings are not the effect of any guilt or miscon- 
duct ; and has for her protection the influence of a 
Power, which, amidst the unjust reproach of all 
mankind, can give not only patience, but pleasure, 
to innocence in distress. 

As the person, who is the criminal against Caelia, 
cannot be sufficiently punished according to our 
present law ; so are there numberless unhappy per*i 
sons without remedy according to present custom. 
That great ill, which has prevailed among us in these 
latter ages, is the making even beauty and virtue 
the purchase oi money. The generality of parents, 
and some of those of quality, instead of looking out 
for introducing health of constitution, frankness of 
spirit, or dignity of countenance into their fami- 
lies, lay out all their thoughts upon finding out 
matches for their estates, and not for their children. 
You shall have one form such a plot for the good of 
his family, that there shall not be six men in !&igland 
capable of pretending to his daughter. A. second 
shall have a son obliged, out of mere discretion, for 
fear of doing any thing below himself, to follow all 
the drabs in tbwn. These sage parents meet ; and, 
as there is no pass, no courtship between the young 
ones, it is no unpleasant observation to behold how 
they proceed to treaty. There is ever, in the beha- 
viour of each, something that denotes his circum- 
stance ; Qud honest Coupler, the conveyancer, says, 
'* he can distinguish, upon sight of the parties, be- 
fore they have opened any point of their business, 
which of the two has the daughter to sell." Coupler 
is of our club, and I have frequently heard him de- 
claim upon this subject, and assert, ** that the mar- 
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I riftge-Bettlemeiita, which are now used, have grown 
fashioiiftble eyen within his memory," 

When the theatre, in some late reigna, owed its 
chief support to those scenes which were written to 
, put matriinnny out of countenance, and render tliat 
I atate terrible, then it was that pin-money first pre- 
I vailed ; and all the other articles were inserted 
trhich create a dillidence, and intimate to the young 
I people, that they are very soon to be in a state of 
war with each other; though this bad seldom hap- 
. pened, except the fear of it had been expresBed. 
Cou|»ler will tell you also, " that jointures were 
' never frequent until the age before his own ; but the 
I women were contented with the third part of the 
I flitate the law allotted them, and scorned to engage 
with men whom they thought capable of abusing 
their children." He has also informed me, " that 
L those who were the oldest benchers when he came 
I to the Temple, told him, that the hrst marriage set- 
I tlement of considerable length was the invention of 
1 old Serjeant; who took the opportunity of two 
' testy fathers, who were ever squaobling, to brings 
about an alliance between their children. These 
fellows knew each other to be knaves; and the Ser- 
jeant took bold of their mutual diffidence, for the 
benefit of the law, to extend the settlement to three 
skint of parchment. 

To this great benefactor to the profession is owing 
the present price current of lines and words. Thus 
is tenderness thrown out of the question, and the 
great care is, what the young couple shall do when 
they come to hate each other, I do not question 
but from this one humour of settlements might very 
fairly be deduced, not only our present defection in 
point of morals, but olso our want of people. This 
has given way to such unreasonable gallantries, that 
a man is hardly reproachable that deceives an inno- 
cent woman, though she has over so much merit, if 
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she is below him in fortune. The man has no dis- 
honour following his treachery; and her own sex are 
so debased by force of custom, as to say, in the 
case of the woman, ** How could she expect he 
would marry her ?" 

By tiiis means the good offices, the pleasures and 
graces of life, are not put into the balance. The 
bridegroom has given his estate out of himself; and 
he has no more left but to follow the blind decree of 
his feite, whether he shall be succeeded by a sot, or 
a man of merit in his fortune. On the other side, a 
fine woman, who has also a fortune, is set up by 
way of auction; her first loyer has ten to one against 
him. The yeiy hour after he has opened his heart 
and his rent-roU, he is made no other use of but to 
raise her price. She and her friends lose no oppor- 
tunity of publishing it, to call in new bidders. 
While the poor lover very innocently waits, until the 
plenipotentiaries at the inns of court have debated 
about the allience, all the partisans of the lady 
throw difficulties in the way, until other offers come 
in ; and the man who came first is not put in pos- 
session until she has been refused by half the town. 
If an abhorrence to such mercenary proceedings 
were well settled in the minds of my fair readers, 
those of merit would have a way opened to their ad- 
vancement ; nay, those who abound in wealth only 
would in reality find their account in it. It would not 
be in the power of their prude acquaintance, their 
waiters, their nurses, cousins, and whisperers, to per- 
suade tiiem, that there are not above twenty men in 
a kingdom, and those such as perhaps they may never 
set eyes on, whom they can think of with discretion. 
As the case stands now, let any one consider, how the 
great heiresses, and those to whom they were of- 
fered, for no other reason but that they could make 
them suitable settlements, live together. What can 
be more insipid, if not loathsome, than for two ^er- 
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sontt to be at the head of a crowd, who have as little < 
regard for them as they for each other; and behold < 
one another in an affected aenne of prosperity i with- 
out the least relish of that exijuisite gladness of 
meeting', that sweet inc|uietude at parting, together 
with the charms of voice, look, gesture, and ^at 
general benevolence between well-chosen lovers, 
which makes alt things please, and leaves not the 
least trifle indifterent. 

But I am diverted from these sketches t){ future 
Essays in behalf of my numerous clients of the fair 
Bex, by notice sent to my office in Sheer-lane, 
" That a blooming widow, in the third year of her 
widowhood, and tweuty-sixth of her age, designs to 
^ke a colonel of twenty-eight." The parties request 
I would draw up their terms of coming together, as 
having a regard to my opinion against long and dif- 
fident settlements ; and 1 have sent them the fol- 
lowing Indenture ; 

" We John and Mary . having estates 

for life, resolve to take each other. I John will 
venture my life to enrich thee Mary ; and 1 Mary 
will consult my health to nurse thee, John. To 
which we have interchange ably set our hands, 
hearts, and seals, this 17th of July, 1710." 

N" 200. THURSDAY, JULY 20, 1710. 

from my own Apartment, July 10. 
Having devoted the greater part of my time to the 
service of the fair sex, I must ask pardon of my 
men correspodents, if I postpone their commands, 
when I have any from the ladies which lie unan- 
swered. That which follows is of importance. 



You cannot think it strange if I, who know 
little of the world, apply to you for advice in the_ 
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weighty affair of matrimony; since you yourself 
have often declared it to be of that consequence as 
to require the utmost deliberation. Without further 
preface, therefore give me leave to tell you, that 
my father, at his death, left me a fortune sufficient 
to make me a match for any gentleman. My mother, 
for she is still alive, is very pressing with me to 
marry : and I am apt to thmk, to gratify her, I 
shall venture upon one of two gentlemen, who at 
this time make Uieir addresses to me. My request 
is that you would direct me in my choice ; which 
that you may the better do, I shall give you their 
characters ; and, to avoid confusion, desire you to 
call them by the names of Philander and Silvius. 
Philander is young, and has a good estate ; Silvius 
is as young, and has a better. The former has had 
a liberal education, has seen the town, is retired 
from thence to his estate in the country, is a man of 
few words, and much given to books. The latter 
was brought up under his father's eye, who gave 
him just learning enough to enable him to keep his 
accounts; but made him withal very expert in 
country business, such as ploughing, sowing, buy- 
ing, selling, and the like. They are both very sober 
men, neither of their persons is disagreeable, nor 
did I know which to prefer until I had heard them 
discourse; when the conversation of Philander so 
much prevailed, as to give him the advantage with 
me in all other respects. My mother pleads strongly 
for Silvius ; and uses these arguments : That he not 
only has the larger estate at present, but by his 
gocNd husbandry and management increases it daily : 
that his little knowledge in other affairs will make 
bim easy and tractable ; whereas, according to her, 
men of letters know too much to make good hus- 
bands. To part of this, I imagine, I answer effec- 
taally, by saying, Philander's estate is large enough; 
that diey who think two thousand pounds a year 

VOL, IV. F 
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■ufficient, make no difference between that and three. 
I easily believe bim less coaveTsant in those alfaiTB, 
the IcDowledge of which Hhe so much commendB ia 
Silrius ; but £ think them neither ho necessary or be- 
coming a gentleman, as the accomplishments of 
Philander. It is no great character of a man to say. 
He rides in bis coach and six, and underHtands as 
much as he who follows the plouicb. Add to this, 
that thu conversation of these sort of men seems so 
disagreeable to me, that though they . make good 
bailiffs, I can hardly be persuaded they can be good 
companions. Lt is possible I may seem to have 
odd notions, when I say I am not fond of a man 
)nly for being of what is called a thriving temper. 
To conclude, I own I am at a loss to conceive, now 
good sense should make an ill husband, or coo- 
versing with books less complaisant. 

Cmli/l." 

The resolution which this lady is going to take, 
she may very well say, is founded on reason : for 
after the necessities of life are served, there is no 
manner of competition between a man of a liberal 
education and an ilhterate. Men are not altered by 
their circumstances, but as liiey give them oppor- 
tunities of CKertmg what they are in themselves; 
and a powerful clown is a tyrant in the most ugly 
form he can possibly appear. There lies a seeming 
objection in the thoughtful manner of Philander: 
but let her consider, which she shall oftener have 
occasion ta wish, that Philander would speak, or 
Silvius hold his tongue. 

The train of my discourse is prevented by the ur- 
gent haste of auuther correspondent. 

" Mr. Bickotstaff, Julj H- 

" This comes to you from one of those virgins of 
' twenty-five years old and upwards, that you, like 
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a patron of the distressed, promised to provide for; 
who makes it lier humble request, that no occa- 
sional stones or subjects may, as they have for three 
or four o£ your last days, prevent your publishing 
the scheme you have communicated to Amanda ; for 
every day and hour is of the greatest consequence 
to damsels of so advanced an age. Be quick 
then 9 if you intend to do any service for your ad- 
mirer, Diana Forecast/' 

In this important affair, I have not neglected the 
proposals of others. Among them is the following 
sketch of a lottery for persons. The author of it 
has proposed very ample encouragement, not only 
to myself, but also to Charles Lillie and John 
Morphew. If the matter bears, I shall not be un* 
just to merit ; I only desire to enlarge his plan ; for 
which purpose I lay it before the town, as well for 
the improvement as the encouragement of it. 

The amicable contribution for raising the fortunes 

of Ten young Ladies. 

** Imprimis, It is proposed to raise one hundred 
thousand crowns by way of lots, which will ad- 
vance for each lady two thousand five hundred 
pounds ; which sum, together with one of the ladies, 
the gentleman that shall be so happy as to draw a 
prize, provided they both like, will be entitled to 
under such restrictions hereafter mentioned. And 
in case they do not like, then either party that re- 
fuses shall be entitled to one thousand pounds only, 
and the remainder to him or her that shall be willing 
to marry, the man being first to declare his mind. 
But it is provided, that if both parties shall consent 
to have one another, the gentleman shall, before he 
receives the money thus raised, settle one thousand 
pounds of the same in substantial hands (yrlio shall 
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be as trustees for the said luiiies), nud shall have the 
vhole and sole disposal of it fur her use uuly. 

" Nole; each party shall have three months time 
to consider, after an interview had, which shall be 
within ten days after the lots are drawn, 

" Note also, the name and place of abode of the 
prize shall be placed on a proper ticket. 

" Item, they shall be ladies that have had a liberal 
education, between fifteen and twenty-three ; all 
genteel, witty, and of unblameable characters. 

" The money to be raised shall be kept in an iron 
box ; and when there shall be two thousand sub- 
'Bcriptions, which amounts to five hundred pounds, 
, it shall he taken out and put into a goldsmitKt hand, 
and the note made payable to the proper lady, or 
her assigns, with a clause therein to hinder from 
[eceiving it, until the fortunate person that draws 
her shall first sign the note, and so on until the 
whole sum is subscribed for : and as soon as one 
hundred thousand subscriptions are completed, and 
two hundred crowns more to pay the charges, the 
lottery shall be drawn at a proper place, to be ap- 
pointed a fortnight before the drawing. 

"Note, Mr, Bickerstaff objects to the marriage- 
years here mentioned : and is of opinion, they 
lid not commence until after twenty-three. But 
ippeals to the learned, both of Warwick-^ 
Bishopsgate- street,* on this subject. 
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White's Chocolate- kotue, July 21. 

been often asserted in these Papers, 

great source of our wrong pursuits is the impertinent 

■• The College of PhysiciaiiB met at Warwick-lane, and the 

Rojal Society at Qresham-coUege, in Biahopigate.4tr«!t> 
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maAner with which we treat women both in the com- 
mon and important circumstances of life. In yain 
do we say, the whole sex would run into England , 
wiule the priyileges, which are allowed them, do no 
way balance the inconveniences arising from those 
very immunities. Our women have very much in- 
dulged to them in the participation of our fortunes 
and our liberty ; but the errors they commit in the 
use of either are by no means so impartially con- 
sidered as the false steps which are made by men. 
In the commerce of lovers, the man makes the ad- 
dress, assails, and betrays ; and yet stands in the 
same degree of acceptance, as he was in before he 
committed that treachery. The woman, for no other 
crime but believing one whom she thought loved 
her, is treated with shyness and indifference at the 
best, and commonly with reproach and scorn. He 
that is past the power of beauty may talk of this 
matter with the same unconcern, as of any other 
subject : therefore I shall take upon me to consider 
the sex, as they live within rules, and as they 
transgress them. The ordinary class of the good 
or the ill have very little influence upon the actions 
of others ; but the eminent, in either kind, are those 
who lead the world below. The ill are employed 
in communicating scandal, infamy, and disease, like 
Furies : the good distribute benevolence, friendship, 
and health, like Angels. The ill are damped with 
pain and anguish at the sight of all that is laudable, 
lovely, or happy. The virtuous are touched with 
commiseration towards the guilty, the disagreeable, 
and the wretched. There are those who betray the 
innocent of their own sex, and solicit the lewd of 
ours. There are those who have abandoned the 
very memory, not only of innocence, but shame. 
There are those who never forgave, nor could ever 
bear being forgiven. There are those also who visit 
the beds of the sick, lull the cares of the sorrowful, 
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aDd double the joys of the joyful. Such is ttie de- 
ttTouing fiend, such the guardian angel, Womao. 

The way to have a greater number of the amiable 
part of womankind, and lessen the crowd of the 
other sort, is to contribute what we can to the sue- 
i of well-grounded passions; and therefore I 
comply with the request of an enamoured man, iu 
inserting the following billet : 

" Madam, 

Vlr. Bickerstaff, you always read, though me 
vill never hear. I am obliged therefore to his 
compassion for the opportunity of imploring yours— 
I sigh for the most accomplished of her sex. That 
ia BO just a distinction of her, to whom I write, that 
the owning I think so Ls no distinction of me, who 
write. Your good qualities are peculiar to you ; my 
admiration is common with thousands. I shall be 
present when you read this ; but fear every woman 
will take it for her character, sooner than she who 
deserves it." 

If the next letter, which presents itself, should 
:ame from the mistress of this modest lover, and I 
make them break through tlie oppression of their 
passions, I shall expect gloves at their nuptials. 

" Mr. Bickerstaff, 
' You that are a philosopher, know very well the 
make of the mind ol women, and can best instruct 
me in the conduct of an aiFair which highly concenia 
me. I never can admit my lover to speak to me of 
love; yet think him impertineut when he offers to 
talk of any thing else. What shall I do with a man 
that always believes me ? It is a strange thing, this 
distance in men of sense I why do not they alwayg 
urge their fate ? If we are sincere iu our severity, 
you lose nothing by attempting. If we are hypo- 
crites, you certainly succeed," 
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From my own Apartment, July 21. 

Before I ^thdraw ftrom business for the night, 
it is my custom to receiye all addresses to me, that 
others may go to rest as w^ll as myself, at least as 
far as I can contribute to it. When I called to 
know if any would speak with me, I was informed 
that Mr. Mills, the player, desired to be admitted. 
He was so; and with much modesty acquainted 
me, as he did other people of note, ** that Hamlet, 
was to be acted on Wednesday next for his benefit.'^ 
I had long wanted to speak with this person ; be- 
cause I iJhought I could admonish him of many 
things, which would tend to his improvement. In 
the general 1 observed to him, that though action 
was his business, the way to that action was not to 
study gesture, for the behaviour would follow the 
s^iliments of the mind. 

Action to the player is what speech is to an orator. 
If the matter be well conceived, words will flow 
with ease ; and if the actor is well possessed of the 
nature of his part, a proper action will necessarily 
follow. He informed me, that Wilks was to act 
Handet: I desired him to request of him, in my 
name, that he would wholly forget Mr. Betterton ; 
for that he failed in no part of Othello, but where 
he had him in view. An actor's forming himself 
by the carriage of another is like the trick among 
the widows, who lament their husbands as their 
neighbours did theirs, and not according to their 
own sentiments of the deceased. 

There is a fault also in the audience, which in- 
terrupts their satisfaction very much; that is, the 
figuring to themselves the actor in some part wherein 
they formerly particularly liked him, and not attend- 
ing to the part he is at that time performing. Thus, 
whatever Wilks, who is the strictest follower of 
nature, is acting, the vulgar spectators turn their 
thoughts upon Sir Harry W ildaur. 
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II such loose hints, I took my lewe 
of Mr. Mills: and was told, Mr. Elliot of St. Juucb's 1 
coflVo-hnuso would xpeak with nie. Uis businesi 1 
wiiN tu desire I would, as I am an astrologer, let lum 1 
know beforehand, who were to have the bcDcGt 
ticki'ts in the eosuing luttery; which knowledge 1 
he was of opinion he could turn to great account, 
as he wns concerned in news. 

I grtinted his request, upon an oath of geciecyi 
tlikt hn would only make his own use of it, and nnt 
li^t it bii publicly known until after they were drawn, 
I hnd nut done speaking, when he produced to 
lue u plan which he had fomied of keeping books, 
with tnu names of all such adTenlurers, and the 
nuinlirirs of their tickets, as should come to him; 
ill order to give an hourly account of what tickets 
nlinll come up during the whole time of the lottery, 
the <lrawing of which is to begin on Wednesday 
next, I liked his method of disguising the secret 1 
liiiil told him : and pronounced him a thriving man, 
whi> rotild !*o well watch the motion of things, and 
|iriitit. I>y a prevailing humour and impatience so 
iiLilly, UN to miike his honest industry agreeable to 
hm I'ustomers, as it is tu be the messenger of their 
good fortune, 

ADVERTISEMEXT. 

H| From the Trumpet in Slieer-lane, July 20. 
^ " Ordered, that for the improvement of the plea- 
■UKh of society, a member of this house, one of 
the most wukeful of the aoporific assembly beyond 
Sniithlield-hars, and one of the order of story-tellers 
in iJolburn, may meet and exchaJige stale matter. 



il report the same to their principals. 



tell above one story in the 
^; but has liberty to tell the same the 
Vg-" 
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Mr. Bickerataff desires his loye-correspondents to 
vary the names they shall assume in their future 
letters : for that he is overstocked with Philanders. 
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■Est hie, 



Est ybhiSf aminttu si te ncn deficit aquus. 

HoR. 1 £p. xi. yer. ult. 

Tnie happiness is to no spot oonfin'd ; 
If yon preserre a fizm and equal mind, 
^Tis here, 'tis there, and every where. 

From my own Apartment p JvJy 24. 

This afternoon I went to yisit a gentleman of my 
acquaintance at Mile-end ; and passing through 
Stepney church-yard, I could not forbear entertain- 
ing myself with the inscriptions on the tombs and 
graves. Among others, I observed one with this 
notable memorisd : 

" Here lies the body of T. B.** 

This fantastical desire, of being remembered only 
by the two first letters of a name, led me into the 
contemplation of the vanity and imperfect attain- 
ments of ambition in general. When I run back in 
my imagination aU the men whom I have ever known 
and conversed with in my whole life, there are but 
very few who have not used their faculties in the 
pursuit of what it is impossible to acquire ; or left 
the possession of what they might have been, at their 
settmg out, masters, to search for it where it was 
out of their reach. In this thought it was not pos- 
sible to forget the instance of Pyrrhus, who, pro- 
posing to himself in discourse with a philosopher, 
one, and another, and another conquest, was asked, 
what he would do after all that? ''Then^' sa^s 



the kiDg, "we will make merry." He was well 
answered, " What hinders your doing that in the 
condition you are already ?" The restless desire of 
exerting themselves above the common level of man- 
kind is not to be resisted in aome tempers; and 
miuds of this make may be observed in every con- 
dition of life. Where such men do not make to 
themselves, or meet with employment, the soil of 
their constitution runs into tares and weeds. An 
old friend of mine, who lost a major's post forty 
years ago, and (quitted, has ever since studied maps, 
encampments, retreats, and countermarcheB ; with 
no other design but to feed his spleen and ill-humour, 
and furnish himself with matter for arguing against 
all the successful actions of others. He that, at 
his first setting out in the world, was the gayest 
man in our regiment ; ventured his life with alacrily, 
and enjoyed it with satisfaction; encouraged men 
below him, and was courted by men above him, has 
been ever since the most froward creature breathing. 
His warm complexion spends itself now only in a 
general spirit of contradiction : for which he watches 
all occasions, and is in his conversation still upon 
centry, treate all men like enemies, with every other 
im pertinence of a speculative warrior. 

He that observes in himself this natural inquie- 
tude, should take all imaginable care to put his 
mind in some method of gTatilication ; or he will 
soon find himself grow into the condition of this dis- 
appointed major. Instead of courting proper occa- 
sions to rise above others, he will be ever studious 
of pulling others down to him : it being the common 
refuge of disappointed ambition, to ease themselves 
by detraction. It would be no great argument 
against ambition, that there are such mortal things 
in the disappointment of it; but it certainly is a for- 
cible exception, that there can be no solid happiness 
in the success of it If we value popular praise. 
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is in the power of the meanst of the people to dis- 
tmb us by calumny. If the fame of being happy, 
we cannot look into a village, but we see crowas 
in actual possession of what we seek only the ap- 
pearance. To this may be added, that there is I 
Know not what malignity in the minds of ordinary 
men, to oppose you in what they see you fond of; 
and it is a certain exception against a man's receiv- 
ing applause, that he visibly courts it. However, 
this is not only the passion of great and undertaking 
spirits : but you see it in the lives of such as, one 
would believe, were far enough removed from the 
ways of ambition. The rural esquires of this nation 
even eat and drink out of vanity. A vain- glorious 
fox-hunter shall entertain half a county, for the os- 
tentation of his beef and^beer, without the least af- 
fection for any of the crowd about him. He feeds 
them, because he thinks it a superiority oyer them 
that he does so ; and they devour him, because they 
know he treats them out of insolence. This indeed 
is ambition in grotesque ; but may figure to us the 
condition of politer men, whose only pursuit is glory. 
When the superior acts out of a principle of vanity, 
the dependent will be sure to allow it him ; because 
he knows it destructive of the very applause which 
is courted by the man who favours him, and conse- 
quently makes him nearer himself. 

But as every man living has more or less of this 
incentive, which makes men impatient of an inactive 
condition, and urges mei^ to attempt what may tend 
to their reputation ; it is absolutely necessary they 
should form to themselves an ambition, which is in 
every man's power to gratify. This ambition would 
be independent, and would consist only in acting 
what, to a man's own mind, appears most great and 
laudable. It is a pursuit in the power of every man, 
and is only a regular prosecution of what he him sell 
approves. It is what can be interrupted \5i^ xlo Qi>aS 
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ward uccidents; for no mun can be robbed of his 
good iatcndon. One of our society of the TVumpet' 
therefore started last night a Dotion, whieh I thought 
had reason in it. " It is, methinks," said he, " an 
unreasonable thing, that heroic virtue should, as it 
seems to be at present, be confined to a certain order 
of men, and be attainable by none but those whom 
fortune has elevated to the most conspicuous sta- 
tions. I would have every thing to be esteemed aR 
heroic, which ia great and uncommon in the circum- 
stances of the man who performs it." Thus there 
would be no virtue in human life, which every one 
of the species would not have a pretence to arrive at, 
and an ardency to exert. Since fortune is not in 
our power, let us be as little as possible in hers. 
Why should it be necessary that a man should be 
rich, to be generous? If we measured by the quality 
and not the quantity of things, the particulars whicb 
accompany an action Is what rIiouM denominate it 
mean or great. The highest station of human life 
is to be attained by each man that pretends to it : for 
every man can be as valiant, as generous, as wise, 
and as merciful, as the faculties and opportunities 
which he has from Heaven and fortune will permiL 
He that can say to himself, " [ do as much good, 
and am as virtuous as my most earnest endeavours 
will allow nie," whatever is his station in the world, 
is to himself possessed of the highest houour. If 
ambition is not thus turned, it is no other than a 
continual succession of anxiety and vexation. But 
when it has this cast, it invigorates the mind ; and 
the consciousness of its own worth is a reward, 
which is not in the power of envy, reproach, or de- 
traction, to take from it. Thus the seat of solid 
honour is in a man's own bosom ; and no one can 
want support, who is in possession of an honest 

■ The public-houae in Sheer- lane. 
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conscience, but he who would suffer the reproaches 
of it for other greatness. 

P. S. I was going on in my philosophy, when no- 
tice was brought me, that there was a great crowd 
in my antichamber, who expected audience. When 
(hey were admitted, I found they all met at my 
lodgings, each coming upon the same errand, to 
know whether they were of the fortunate in the lot- 
tery, which is now ready to be drawn. I was much 
at a loss how to extricate myself from their impor- 
tonity ; but observing the assembly made up of both 
sexesy I signified to them, that in this case it would 
appear Fortune is not blind, for all the lots would 
fall upon the wisest and the fairest. This gave so 
general a satisfaction, that the room was soon 
emptied, and the company retired with the best air, 
and the most pleasing grace, I had any where ob- 
served. Mr. Elliott of St. James's coffee-house 
now stood alone before me, and signified to me, he 
had now not only prepared his books, but had re- 
ceived a very great subscription already. His de- 
sign was, to advertise his subscribers at their re- 
spective places of abode, within au hour after their 
number is drawn, whether it was a blank or benefit, 
if the adventurer lives within the bills of mortality ; 
if he dwells in the country, by the next post.* I 
encouraged the man in his industry, and told him 
the ready path to good fortune was to believe there 
was no such thing. 

* Hence the origin of registering tickets ; and probably of 
iniMng, since carried to so pernicious an excess. 
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^^^ From my own Apartment, July 26. 

It is natural for the imagiuatioRs of men, who l< 
their lives m too soiitary a manner, to prey upon 
themselves, and form, from their own cooceptions, 
beings and things which have no place in nature. 
Ilhis often mnkes an adept aa much at a loss, when 
I he comes into the world, as a mere savage. To 
^ avoid therefore that ineptitude for society, which is 
'reqiiently the fault of us scholars, and has, to men 
Kipf understanding and breeding, something much 
VfBore shocking and untractahle than rusticity itself; 
rj take care to visit all public solemnities, and go 
I tnto assemblies as ofteo as my studies will permit. 
I This being therefore- the first day of the drawing of 
L the lottery, I did not neglect spending a consider' 
. &ble time in the crowd : hut as much a. philosopher 
as I pretend to be, [ could not but look with a sort 
I of veneration upon the two boys who received the 
[ tickets from the wheels, as the impartial and equal 
dispensers of fortunes which were to be distributed 
among the crowd, who all stood expecting the same 
chance. It seems at first thought very wonderful, 
that one passion should so universally have the pre- 
eminence of another in the possession of men's 
minds, as that in this case all in genei-al have a se- 
cret hope of the great ticket: and yet fear in another 
instance, as in going into a battle, shall have so 
little influence, as that, though each man believes 
e will he many thousands slain, each is conJi- 



ift he himself shall t 



i certainly pro- 
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ceeds from our yanity; for erery man sees abun- 
dance in himself that deserves reward, and nothing 
which should meet with mortification. But of ail 
the adventurers that filled the hall, there was one 
who stood by me, who I could not but fancy ex- 
pected the thousand pounds per annum as a mere 
jastice to his parts and industry. He had his pen- 
cil and table-book ; and was, at the drawing of each 
lot, counting how much a man with seven tickets 
was now nearer the great prize, by the striking out 
another, and another competitor. This man was of 
the most particular constitution I had ever observed; 
his passions were so active, that he worked in the 
utmost stretch of hope and fear. When one rival 
fell before him, you might see a short gleam of 
triumph in his countenance ; which immediately 
vanished at the approach of another. What added 
to the particularity of this man was, that he every 
moment cast a look either upon the commissioners, 
the wheels, or the boys. I gently whispered him, 
and asked, " when he thought the thousand pounds 
would come up ?" ** Pugh," says he, " who knows 
that V And then looks upon a little list of his own 
tickets, which were pretty high in their numbers, 
and said it would not come these ten days. This fel- 
low vrill have a good chance, though not that which 
he has put his heart on. T\ke man is mechanically 
turned, and made for getting. The simplicity and 
eagerness which he is in, argue an attention to his 
point ; though what he is labouring at does not in 
the least contribute to it. Were it not for such 
honest fellows as these, the men who govern the 
rest of their species would have no tools to work 
with : for the outward show of the world is carried 
on by such as cannot find out that they are doing 
nothing. I left my man with great reluctance, see- 
ing the care he took to observe the whole conduct 
of the persons concerned, and compute l\iQ\nfiiQ|viaSi^ 
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of tlie chances with his own hands and eyes. " Dear 
Sir," said I, " they must rise early that cheat you." 
"Ay," Haid he, " there is nothing like a man's mind' 
ing his business himself." " It is yory true," said I, 
" the master's eye makes the horse t'at." 

s much the greater number arc to go without 
prizes, it is but very expedient to turn our lecture 
I to the Forming just sentiments on the subject of for- 
tune. One said this morning, '■ that the chief lot, 
mlident, would fall upon some puppy;" 
! but this gentleman is one of those wrong tempers, 
r who approve only the unhappy, and have a natural 
prejudice to the fortunate. But, as it is certain that 
there is a great meanness in being attached to a 
nan purely for his fortune ; there is no less a mean- 
nesi in disliking him far his happiness. It is the 
same perverseness under difTerent colours ; and both 
these resentments arise from mere pride. 
' True greatness of mind consists in valuing men 
apart from their circumstances, or according to their 
behaviour in them. Wealth is a distinction only in 
trafilic : but it must not be allowed as a recommen- 
dation in any other particular, but only just as it is 
applied. It was very prettily said, " That we may 
learn the little value of fortune by the persons on 
,whom Heaven is pleased to bestow it." However, 
there is not a harder part in human life, than becom- 
ing wealth and greatness. He must be very well 
stocked with merit, who is not willing to draw some 
superiority over his friends from his fortune ; for it 
is not every man that can entertain with the air of a 
guest, and do good offices with the mien of one that 
receives them. 

I must confess, I cannot conceive how a man can 
place himself in a dgure wherein he can so much en- 
joy his own soul, and, that greatest of pleasures, 
the just approbation of his own actions, than as an 
venturer on this occusion, to sit and see the lots 
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go off withcwt hope or fear ; perfectly mieoBcenied 
as to Jumselfy but takiii^ put in the good fortune of 
others. 

I will believe there are happy tempers in being, 
to whom all the good that arrives to any of their fel- 
Jow-creatores gives a pleasure. These live in a 
course of lasting and substantial happiness, and have 
the satisfaction to see all men endeavour to gratify 
them. This state of mind not only lets a man into 
certain enjoyments, but relieves him from as certain 
anxieties. If yon will not rejoice with happy men, 
you must repine at them. Dick Reptile alluded to 
this when he sud, ** he would hate no man, out of 
pure idleness." As for my own part, I look at For- 
tune quite in another view than the rest of the world ; 
and, by my knowledge in futurity, tremble at the 
approaching prize, which I see coming to a young 
lady for whom I have much tenderness ; and have 
therefore writ to her the following letter, to be sent 
by Mr. EUiot, with the notice of her ticket 

'* Madam, 

" You receive, at the instant this comes to your 
hands, an account of your having, what you only 
wanted, fortune; and to admonish you, that you 
may not now want every thing else. You had yes- 
terday wit, virtue, beauty ; but you never heard of 
them until to-day. They say Fortune is blind; but 
you will find she has opened the eyes of all your 
beholders. I beseech you, Madam, make use of 
the advantages of having been educated without 
flattery. If you can still be Chloe, Fortune has in- 
deed been kind to you ; if you are altered, she has it 
not in her power to give you an equivalent." 

Chrecian Coffee-hmue, July 26. 

Some time ago a virtuoso, my very good friend, 
sent me a plan of a covered 9umi|ier-house ; which 
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a little after was rallied by another of my correspon- 
dents. I cannot therefore defer giving him an op- 
portunity of making; his defence to the learned, in 

" To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 
" Sir, July i5i iTio. 

' I have been this summer upon a ramble, to visit 
I several friends and relations ; which is the reason I 
have left you, and our ingenious unknown friend o' 
South Wales, so long in your error concerning the 
I ^rasa-plots in my green-house. I will not give you 
\ Ue particulars of my gardener's conduct in the 
I management of my covered garden ; but content my- 
I aelf with letting yon know, that my little Holds with- 
in doors, though by their novelty they appear too 
extravagant to you to subsist even in a regular ima- 
gination, are in the effect things tliat require no con- 
juration. Your correspondent may depend upon it, 
that under a sashed roof, which lets in the sun at 
all times, and the air as often as is convenient, he 
may have grass-plots in the greatest perfection, if 
he will be at the pains to water, mow, and roll them. 

P' Grass and herbs in general, the less they are ex- 
posed to the sun and winds, the livelier is their ver- 
dure. They require only warmth and moisture; and 
if you were to see my plots, your eye would soon 
confess, that the liowling-gTeeit at Marybone wears 
not half so bright a livery. 

" The motto, with which the gentleman bas been 
pleased to furnish you, is so very proper, and pleases 
me HO well, that 1 design to have it set upon the 
front of my green-house in letters of gold. 

I am. Sir," &c. 
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Gaudent preenomine mollet 

AwrimUB HoR. 2 Sat y. 32. 



-He withraptare hears 



A title tingling in his tender ears. 

Francis. 

From my own ApartmmU, July 28. 

Many are the inconveniences which happen from 
the improper manner of address in common speech, 
between persons of the same or of different qnality. 
Among these errors, there is none greater than that 
of the impertinent use of Title, and a paraphrastical 
way of saying, You, I had the curiosity the other 
day to follow a crowd of people near Billingsgate, 
who were conducting a passionate woman that sold 
fish, to a magistrate, in order to explain some words, 
which were ill taken by one of her own quality and 
profession in the public market. When she came 
to make her defence, she was so very full of, ** His 
Worship,'' and of, ''If it should please his Ho- 
nour,'' '.that we could, for some time, hardly hear 
any other apology she made for herself than that of 
atoning for the ill language she had been accused 
of towards her neighbour, by the great civilities she 
paid to her judge. But tlus extravagance in her 
sense of doing honour was no more to be wondered 
at, than that her many rings on each finger were 
worn as instances of finery and dress. The vulgar 
may thus heap and huddle terms of respect, and no- 
thing better be expected from them ; but for people of 
rank to repeat appellatives insignificantly, is a folly 
not to be endured, neither with regard to our time, 
nor our understanding. It is beipw the dignity of 
speech to extend it with more words or ^hx%&«% \.V!axl 
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ore imtessury to c:(plain ourselves with eleg^ance : 
anil it is, metbinks, an instance of in^orance, if not 
of servitude, t« be redundant in such exprcaaiona. 

I waited upou a man of quality some mornings 
H^o. Ue happened to be dressing ; and his shoe- 
maker fitting him, told him, " that if his Lordship 
would please to tread hard, or that if his Lordship 
would stamp a little, his Lordship would And his 
Lordship's shoo will sit as easy as any piece of 
I work his Loidship should see in England. ' As soon 
I as my Lord was dressed, a gentleman approached 
I tum with a very gDod air, and told him, " he bad 
afl'air which had long depended in tlie lower 
I Aourts ; which through the inadvertency of his an- 
cestors on the one side, and ibe ill arts of their ad- 
' versaries on the other, could not possibly be settled 
according to the rules of the lower courts; that, 
^ therefore, he designed to bring his cause before the 
House of Lords next session, whtre he should be 
L glad if his Lordship should happen to be present; 
[ lor be doubted not but his cause would be approved 
L.^y (ill men of justice and honour." In this place 
1 ^e word Lordship was gracefully inserted; because 
f )t was applied to him in that circumstance wherein 
I his quality was the occasion of the discourse, and 
I wherein it was most useful to the one, and most ho- 
I ju>urable to the other. 

'bis way is so far from being disrespectful to the 
honour of nobles, that it is an expedient for using 
I ^em with greater deference. 1 would not put 
Lordthip to a man's hatj gloves, wig, or caue : but 
to desire his Lorship's favour, his Lordship's judg- 
ment, or his Lordship's patronage, is a manner of 
speaking, which expresses an alLance between his 
quality and his merit. It is this knowledge which 
(listiaguished the discourse of the shoe-maker from 
that of the gentleman. The highest point of good- 
breeding, if any one con hit it, is to show & very 
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nice regard to .your own dignity, and, with that in 
your heart, express your value for the man above 
you. 

But the silly humour to the country has so much 
prevailed, that the slavish addition of title ener- 
vates discourse, and renders the application of it 
almost ridiculous. We writers of diurnals are nearer 
in our style to that of common talk than any other 
writers, by which means we use words of respect 
sometimes very unfortunately. The Postman, who 
is one of the most celebrated of our fraternity, fell 
into this misfortune yesterday in his paragraph from 
Berlin of the twenty-sixth of July. '* Count War- 
tembourg,'' says he, *< great chamberlain, and chief 
minister of thu court, who on Monday last accom- 
panied the king of Prussia to Oranienburg, was 
taken so very ill, that on Wednesday his life was 
despaired of; and we had a report, that his Ex- 
cellency was dead." 

I humbly presume that it flattens the narration, 
to say his Excellency is in a case which is common 
to all men ; except you would infer what is not to be 
inferred, to wit, that the author designed to say, 
** all wherein he excelled others was departed from 
him." 

Were distinctions used according to the rules of 
reason and sense, those additions to men's names 
would be, as they were first intended, significant of 
their worth, and not their persons ; so that in some 
cases it might be proper to say, ** The man is dead ; 
but his Excellency will never die." It is, me- 
thinks, very unjust to laugh at a Quaker, because 
he has taken up a resolution to treat you with a 
word, the most expressive of complaisance that can 
be thought of, and with an air of good-nature and 
charity calls you Friend. I say, it is very unjust 
to rally him tor this term to a stranger, when you 
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yourself 9 in all your phrases of distioctiony confound 
phrases of honour into no use at all. 

Tom Courtly, who is the pink of courtesy^ is an 
instance of how little moment an undistinguishing 
application of sounds of honour are to those who 
understand themselves. Tom never fails of paying 
his obeisance to every man he sees, who has title or 
office to make him conspicuous ; but his deference 
is wholly given to outward considerations. I, who 
know him, can tell him within half an acre, how 
much land one man has more than another by Tom's 
bow to him. Title is all he knows of honour^ and 
civility of friendship: for this reason, because he 
cares for no man living, he is religiously strict in 
performing, what he calls, his respect to you. To 
this end he is very learned in pedigree; and will 
abate something in the ceremony of his approaches 
to a man, if he is in any doubt about the bearing of 
his coat of arms. What is the most pleasant of his 
character is, that he acts with a sort of integrity in 
these impertinences ; and though he would not do 
any solid kindness, he is wonderfully just and care- 
ful not to wrong his quality. But as integrity is 
very scarce in the world, I cannot forbear having 
respect for the impertinent: it is some virtue to be 
bound by any thing. Tom and I are upon very 
good terms, for the respect he has for the house of 
BickerstafF. Though one cannot but laugh at his 
serious consideration of things so little essential, one 
must have a value even for a frivolous good con- 
science. 
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Nifirioi, hS* tiratrtv oir«tf orXiou rifuav ororvTof 

Km Qff99 w fAOtkK^ r* xat ar (poScXoi yuay* ovtia; . 

HcsioD, Oper. & Dier. ver. 80. 

Fools ! not to know how far a humble lot 
Exceeds abundance by injustice got^; 
How Health and Temperance bless the rustic swain, 
While Luxury destroys her pamper'd train. 

R. Wynne. 

From my men Apartment, July 81. 

Mature has implanted in us two very strong de- 
ires ; hunger, for the preservation of the indivi- 
nals ; and lust, for the support of the species ; or, 
) speak more intelligibly, the former to continue 
ur own persons, and the latter to introduce others 
ito the world. According as men behave them- 
slves w^th regard to these appetites, they are above 
r below the beasts of the held, which are incited 
f them without choice or reflection. But reason- 
!>le creatures correct these incentives, and improve 
lem into elegant motives of friendship and society. 
t is chiefly from this homely foundation, that we 
re under the necessity of seeking for the agreeable 
)mpanion, and the honourable mistress. By this 
dtivation of art and reason, our wants are made 
leasore ; and the gratification of our desires, under 
roper restrictions, a work no way below our noblest 
x^ulties. The wisest man may maintain his cha- 
icter, and yet consider in what manner he shall 
3st entertain his friend, or divert his mistress. 
Tay, it is so far from being a derogation to him, that 
i can in no instances show so true a taste of his 
fe, or his fortune. What concerns one of the 
)ove-mentioned appetites, as it is elevated into 
ve, I shall have abundant occasion to dVscowx^e oi^^ 



before I have provided tor the numberless crowd of 
daiDsels I have proposed to take care of. The sub- 
ject therefore of the present prtper shall be tiiat pari 
of society which owes its beginning to the common 
necessity of Hunger. When this is considered a! 
the support of our being, we may take in under th< 
same head Thirst also ; otherwise, when we are pur 
suing the glutton, the drunkard may make hii 
escape. The true choice of our diet, and our com 
panions.at it, seems to consist in that which contri 
butes most to cheerfulness and refreshment: ani 
tliese certainly are best consulted by simplicity I 
the food, and sincerity in the company. By thi 
rule are, in the lirst place, excluded from pretcnc 
to happiness all meals of state and ceremony, whic 
are performed in dumb-show, and greedy sullen 
ness. At the boards of the great, they say, yo 
shall have a number attending with as good habit 
and countenances as the guests, which only circuit 
stance must destroy the whole pleasure of the repas 
for if such attendants are introduced for the digait 
of their appearance, modest mind» are shocked b 
considering them as spectators ; or else took upt 
them as equals, for whose servitude they are in 
kind of suftering. It may be here added, that tl 
sumptuous side -board, to an ingenuous eye, bi 
often more the air of an altar than a table. Tl 
next absurd way of enjoying ourselves at meala i 
where the bottle is plied without being called f( 
where humour, takes place of appetite, and the goi 
company are too dull, or too merry, to know ai 
enjoyment in their aenses. 

Though this part of time is absolutely necessa 
to sustain life, it must be also considered, that 1 
itself is to the endless being of man but what a mi 
is to this life, not valuable fur itself, but fur 1 
purposes of it. If there be any truth in this, the ( 
pease of many hours this way is somewhat iiBI 
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countable ; and placing much thought either in too 
great sumptaousness and elegance in this matter, or 
wallowing in noise and riot at it, are both, thoi^h 
not equally, unaccountable. I have often consi- 
dered these different people with very great atten- 
tion, and always speak of them with the distinction 
of the Eaters and the Swallowers. The Eaters sa- 
crifice all their senses and understanding to this ap- 
petite. The Swallowers hurry themselyes out of 
bothy widliout pleasing this or any other appetite at 
aU. The latter are improyed brutes, the former, de- 
generated men. I have sometimes thought it would 
not be improper to add to my dead and living men, 
persons in an intermediate state of humanity, under 
the appellation of Dozers. The Dozers are a sect, 
who, instead of keeping their appetites in subjec- 
tion, live in subjection to them ; nay, they are so 
truly slares to them, that they keep at too great a 
distance ever to come into their presence. Within 
my own acquaintance, I know those that I dare say 
hare forgot liiat they ever were hungry, and are no 
less utter strangers to thirst and weariness ; who are 
beholden to sauces for their food, and to their food 
for their weariness. 

. I have often wondered, considering the excellent 
and choice spirits that we have among our divines, 
that they do not think of putting vicious habits into 
a more contemptible and unlovely figure than they 
do at present. So many men of wit and spirit as 
there are in sacred orders, have it in their power to 
make the fashion of their side. The leaders in hu- 
man society are more effectually prevailed upon this 
way than can easily be imagined. I have more 
than one in my thoughts at this time, capable of do- 
ing this against all the opposition of the most witty, 
as well as the most voluptuous. There may possi- 
bly be more acceptable subjects ; but sure there are 
none more useful. It is visible, that tUouttJai me\i'* 
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(dtIuiics, circu Distances, and pleaaurps, ^ivc them 
pre^tossessions too Blrang to re|;ard any inention 
either of punishmenU or Tcwards, Ihcy will listen 
to what makes Uieni inconxiderable or mean in the 
imaginations of others, and by degrees of their own. 
It is certain such topics are to be touched upon, 
in the light we mean, only by men of the most con- 
BUinmate prudence, aa well as excellent wit : for 
tiiese discourses are to be made, if made, to run bto 
example, before such its have their thoughts mote 
intent upon the propriety, than the reason of the dis- 
course. What indeed leads me into this way of 
thinking is, that the last thintt; I read was a sermon 
of the learned Dr. South, upon " The Ways of Plea- 
tautneas." This admirable discourse was mntle at 
court, where the preacher was too wise a man not 
to believe, the greatest argument in that place- 
Rgainst the pleasures then in vogue, must be, that 
they lost greater pleasures by prosecuting the course' 
they were in. The charming dincourse has in it 
whatever wit and wisdom can put together. Tliii 
gentleman has a talent of making all his faeultiea 
bear to the great end of his Indlowcil profession. 
Happy genius! he is llie lietter raaii for being a wit. 
The best way to praise this author is to quote hint; 
and, I think, i may defy any man to say a greater 
tiling of him, or his ability, than that there are no 
paragraphs in the whole discourse I apeak of below 
these which follow. 

Aller having recommended the salisfuctiou of the 
mind, and the pleasure of conscience, he )iroceeds: 
" An ennobling property of it is, that it is such a 
pleasure as never satiates or wearies ; for it properly 
affects the spirit ; and a spirit feels do weariness, as 
being privileged from the causes of it. But can the 
epicure say so of any of the pleasures that he so much 
dotes upon ? Do they not expire while they Batisfy, 
and, after a few minutes refreshment, determine in 
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ig and unquietness ? How short is the interval 
m a pleasure and a burden ! Howundiscemi- 
) transition from one to the other ! Pleasure 
no longer upon the appetite than the necessi- 
nature, which are quickly and easily provided 
ad then all that follows is a load and an op- 
»n. Every morsel to a satisfied hunger, is only 
labour to a tired digestion. Every draught to 
lai has quenched his thirst, is but a further 
ling of nature, and a provision for rheum and 
» ; a drowning of the quickness and activity 
fpirits. 

'.e that prolongs his meals, and sacrifices his 
s well as Ms other conyeniences, to his luxury, 
lickly does he outset his pleasure ! And then, 
( all the following time bestowed upon cere- 
and surfeit! until at length, after a long 
» of eating, and drinking, and babbling, he con- 
< the great work of dining genteelly, and so 
a shift to rise ft'om table, that he may lie 
upon his bed ; where, after he has slept him- 
to some use of himself, by much ado- he slag- 
Ids table again, and there acts over the same 
. seene : so that he passes his whole life in a 
xmdition; between sleeping and waking, witli- 
of drowsiness and confusion upon his senses, 
what pleasure it can be, is hard to conceive. 
t is of it, dwells upon ^e tip of his tongue, 
'thin the compass of his palate. A worthy 
v a man to purchase with the loss of his time, 
iODy and himself!" 
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Mrtiri te guemave tuo moilnlo ac ptdt reruinesl. 

HoR. 1 Ep. vU. TCr. ult. 

All should be cunQu'd 

Wifhin the bounda, which Nature hath a»Bign'd. 

From my own Apartment, Attgust 2. 
The general purpose ft of Dienin the conduct of their 
lives, I mean with relation to this life only, and m 
gnining either the effectioD or the esteem of those 
witli whom they converse. Eslenn makes a man 
powerful in business, sjid affection desirable in con- 
Tersation ; which is certainly the reason that very 
agreeable men fait of their point in the world, and 
those who are by no means such arrive at it with 
much ease. If it be visible in a man's carriage (hat 
he has a strong passion to please, no one is much at 
a loss how to keep measures with him ; because there 
is always a balance in people's bands tu make up with 
him, by giving him what he still wants in exchange 
for what you think tit to deny him. Such a person 
asks with diAidcnee, and ever leaves room for denial 
by that softness of his complexion. At the same 
time he himself is capable of denying nothing, even 
what he is not able to perform. The other sort of 
man who courts esteem, having a quite different 
view, has as different a behaviour ; and acts as much 
by the dictates of his reason, as the other does by the 
impidse of his inclination. You must pay for every 
thing you have of him. He considers mankind as a 
people in commerce, and never gives out of himself 
what he is sure will not come in with interest from 
another. All his words and actions tend to the ad- 
vancement of his reputation and his fortune, towards 
which he makes hourly progress, because he lavishes 
uu part of his good-will upon such as do i 
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some adyaoces to merit it. The man who values 
affection y sometimes becomes popular; he who aims 
at esteem, seldom fails of growing rich. 

Thus far we have looked at these different men, 
as persons who endeavoured to be valued and beloved 
from design or ambition ; but they appear quite in 
another figure, "^hen you observe the men who are 
agreeable and venerable from the force of their 
natural inclinations. We affect the company of him 
who has least regard of himself in his carriage, who 
throws himself into unguarded gaiety, voluntary 
uirth, and general good humour ; who has nothing 
in his head Imt the present hour, and seems to have 
all his interest and passions gratified, if every man 
else in the room b as unconcerned as himself. This 
man usually has no quality or character among his 
companions : let him be born of whom he will, have 
what great qualities he please ; let him be capable 
of assuming for a moment what figure he pleases, 
he still dwells in the imagination of all who know 
him but as Jack such a one. This makes Jack bright- 
en up the room wherever he enters, and change the 
severity of the company into that gaiety and good 
humour, into which his conversation generally leads- 
them. It is not unpleasant to observe even this sort 
of creature go out of his character, to check himself 
sometimes for his familiarities, and pretend so awk- 
wardly at procuring to himself more esteem than he 
finds he meets with. I was the other day walking 
with Jack Gainly towards Lincoln's-inn-walks : we 
met a fellow who is a lower officer where Jack is in 
the direction. Jack cries to him, '< So, how is it, 

Jllr. V* He answers, '' Mr. Gamly, I am glad 

to see you well." This expression of equality gave 
my friend a pang which appeared in the flush of his 
countenance. " Pr'ythee, Jack," says I, **danot 
be angry at the man ; for do what you will, the man 
can only love you ; be contented with the image the 
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man has of Ihee ; for if thuu aimetit at any other, it 
rauHt he hatred or cunlempt." I went on, and told 
hitn, " Look you, Jack, 1 have heard thee aome- 
timca talk like an oiacle for hdf nn hour with the 
sentimeats of a Roman, the closeness of a acbool- 
man, and the inte^ty of a divine, but then, Jack, 
wliili! 1 admired thee, it was upon topics which did 
uot concern thyself; and where tile greatness of the 
ttnhjcct, added to thy being personally unconcerned 
in it, created all that was great in thy discourse." 
I did not mind his being a little out of humour ; but 
comforted him, by giving him several instances of 
men of our acquaintance, who had no one quality in 
any emuieuce, tbftt were much more esteemed ^an 
he was with very many ; " but the thing is, if your 
character is to ^ve pleasure, men will consider you 
only in that light, and not in those acts which turn 
to esteem and veneration. 

When I thinkof JackGainly, 1 cannot but reflect 
also upon his sister Gatty. She is young, witty, 
pleasant, innocent. This is her natural character, 
out when she observtis any one admired for what 
they call a fine woman, she is all the next day 
womanly, prudent, observing, and virtuous. She is 
every moment asked in her prudentiul behaviour, 
whether she is not well t Upon which she as ollen 
answers in a fret, "Do people think one must be 
always romping, always a Jack-puddingi" I never 
fail to inquire of her, if my lady such-a-one, that 
awful beauty, was not at the play last night? She 
knows the connexion between that question and her 
change of humour, and says, "Tt would be very well 
if same people would examine into themselves, as 

iich as they do into others." Or, " sure there is 

thing in the world no ridicnloi 



As I was saying, there is a class which every man 
by his post in nature, from which it is impOBsiUe 
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iot \dm to withdraw to another and become it. 
Therefore it is necessary &at each should be con- 
tested with it, and not endeavour at any progress 
out of that track. To follow nature is the only 
agreeable coarse^ which is what I would fain incul- 
eate to those jarring companions^ Flavia and Lucia. 
They are mollier and daughter. Flayia^ who is the 
namma^ has all the charms and desires of youth still 
abont her^ and is not much turned of thirty. Lucia 
is blooming and amorous^ and but a little above 
6fteeB. The mother looks very much younger than 
she is, the girl very much older. If it were possible 
to fix the girl to her sick bed, and preserve the por- 
tion, the use of which the mother partakes, the good 
widow Flavia would certainly do it. But for fear 
of Lucia's escape, the mother is forced to be con- 
stantly attended with a rival, that explains her age, 
and draws off the eyes of her admirers. The jest is, 
they can never be together in strangers' company, 
but Lucy is eternally reprimanded for something 
very particular in her behaviour; for which she has 
the malice to say, ** she hopes shall always obey her 
parents.'' She carried her passion and jealousy to 
that height the other day^ that coming suddenly into 
the room, ^md surprising Colonel Lofty speaking 
rapiture on one knee to her mother, she clapped 
down by him, and asked her blessing. 

I do not know whether it is so proper to tell family 
occurrences of this nature : but we every day see 
the same thing happen in public conversation in the 
worid. Men cannot be contented with, what is laud- 
able, but they must have all that is laudable. This 
affectation is what decoys the familiar man into pre- 
tences to take state upon him, and the contraiy cha- 
racter to the folly of aiming at being winning and 
complaisant. But in these cases men may easily 
lay aside what they are,^ut can never arrive at what 
they are not. 



As to Uie pursuits after afi'cction and esteem, thu 

air mx are happy in t!iis parlicular, that with theni 

the one is much more nearly related to the other than 

ia men. The love of a woman ia inseparable from 

gome ostecm of tier: and as she is naturally the 

object of affection, the woman who has your esteem 

has also some degree of your love. A man that 

4ot«s on a woman for her beauty, will whisper his 

j friend, " that creature lias a great deal of wit when 

I you are well acquainted wi^ her." And if you 

fsomine the bottom of your esteem for a woman, 

I vou will find you liave a greater opinion of her 

[ beauty thau any body else. As to ua men, I 

f 4csign to pass most of my time with the facetious 

I Barry BickerstalF; but William Bickerstatf, tlie 

nost prudent man of our family, shall bo my 

[ fixecutor. 

N°'207. SATURDAY, AUGUSTS, 1710. 

From my own Apartment, Aw/ua 4. 
Having yesterday morning received apaper of Latin 
verses, written with much elegance, in honour of 
these my Papers, and being informed at the same 
time, that thtay were composed by a youth under age, 
1 read them with much delight, as an instance of his 
improvement. There is not a greater pleasure to 
old age, than seeing young people entertain them- 
selves in such a manner as tliat we can partake of 
their enjoyments. On such occasions we Datler 
ourselves that we are not tjuite laid aside in the 
world; but that we are either used with gratitude 
for what we were, or honoured for what we are. 
A well-inclined young man, and whose good-breed- 
ing is founded upon the principles of nature and 
virtue, must needs take delight in being agreeable 
' ' 9 eiders, as we are truly delighted when we are 
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not the jest of them. When I say this, I must con- 
fess I cannot but think it a very lamentable thing, 
that there should be a necessity for making tiiat a rule 
of life, which should be, methinks, a mere instinct 
of nature. If teflection upon a man in poverty, 
whom we once knew in riches, is an argument of 
commiseration with generous minds; sure old age, 
which is a decay from that vigour which the young 
possess, and must certainly, if not prevented against 
their will, arrive at, should be more forcibly the 
object of that reverence, which honest spirits are 
inclined to, from a sense being themselves liable to 
what they observe has already overtaken others. 

My three nephews, whom, in June last wa$ twelve^ 
mcmth, I disposed of according to their several ca- 
pacities and inclinations ; the first to the university, 
the second to a merchant, and the third to a woman 
of quality as her page, by my invitation dined with 
me to-day. It is my custom often, when I have a 
mind to give myself a more than ordinary cheerful- 
ness, to invite a certain young gentlewoman of our 
neighbourhood to make one of the company. She 
did me that favour this day. The presence of a beau- 
tiful woman of honour, to minds which are not tri- 
vially disposed, displays an alacrity which is not to 
be communicated by any other object. It was^ not 
unpleasant to me, to look into her thoughts of the 
company she was in. She smUed at the party of 
pleasure I had thought of for her, which was com- 
posed of an old man and three boys. My scholar, 
my citizen, and myself, were very soon neglected $ 
and the young courtier, by the bow he made to her 
at her entrance, engaged her observation without a 
rival. I observed the Oxonian not a little discom- 
posed by this preference, while the trader kept his 
eye upon his uncle. My nephew Will had a thou- 
sand secret resolutions to break in upon the discourse 
of his younger brother, who gave my faif companion 
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a full account of the fashion, and whal was reckoned 
IDOBt becoming to tliia cumplexioii, and what sort of 
, habit appeared best upun the oUier shape. He pro- 
fieeded to acquaint her, who of quality was well or 
^ck within the bills of mortality, and named very 
familiarly all his lady's acquaintance, not forg;ettiti); 
ber very words when he spoke of their characters. 
Besides all this he had a load of flattery ; and upon 
her inquiring, what sort of woman lady Lovely was 
in her person, " Really, Madam," says the Jacka- 
napes, "she is exactly of your height and shapes 
bat as you are fair, she is n brown woman." There 
was no enduring that this fop should outshine us all 
I at this unmerciful rate ; therefore i tliDU)|;ht fit to 
L talk tomyyoungscholarconceminghis studies; and 
I (tecause 1 would throw his learning into present aer> 
s, I desired him to repeat to me the translation 
[ be had made of some tender verses in Theocritus. 
F He did so with tui air uf elegance peculiar tu the 
I college to which I sent him. I made some excep- 
I tious to the turn of the phrases ; which he defended 
I with much modesty, as believing in that place the 
I laatter was rather to consult the softnesii of a swain's 
I passion, than the strength of his expressions. It soon 
. appeared, that Will had outstripped his brother in 
t&e opinion of our young lady. A little poetry, to 
I one who is bred a scholar, has the same^eflect thata 
epod carriage of his person has on one who is to live, 
IB courts. Thefavour of women is so natural a pas- 
I ^on, that I envied both the boys their success in the 
1 fiiiprobationofmy guest; and 1 thought the only per- 
^ fon invulnerable was my young trader. During the 
I #hole meal, [ could observe in the children a mu- 
t«al contempt and scorn of each other, arising from 
their different way of life an<l education, and took 
that occasion to advertise tlieui of such growing dis- 
tastes ; which might mislead Ihem in their future 
life, and disappoint their friends, as well as them- 
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sdyesy of the advantages which might be expect- 
ed from the diversity of their professions and in- 
teiests. 

The prejudices which are growing up between 
these brothers from their different ways of education, 
are what create the most fatal misunderstandings in 
life. Bat all distinctions of disparagement, merely 
frua oar circumstances, are such as will not bear 
the examination of reason. The courtier, the trader, 
aad Uie schc^ar should all have an equal pretension 
to the denommation of a gentleman. The trades- 
man, who deals with me in a commodity which I do 
not understand, with uprightness, has much more 
right to that character, than the courtier that gives 
me frdse hopes, or the scholar who laughs at my 
ignorance. 

The appellation of gentleman is never to be affixed 
to a man's circumstances, but to his behaviour in 
them. For this reason I shall ever, as far as I am 
able* give my nephews such impressions as shall 
make &em value themselves rather as they are use- 
ful to others, than as they are conscious of merit in 
theaselves. There are no qualities for which we 
ought to pretend to the esteem of others, but such 
as render us serviceable for them; for ''freemen 
have no superiors but benefactors." I was going 
on like a true old fellow to this purpose to my guests, 
when I received the following epistle : 
« Sir, 

** I have your's with notice of a benefit ticket of 
four hundred pounds per annum, both enclosed by 
Mr. £lliot, who had my numbers for that purpose. 
Your philosophic advice came very seasonably to 
me with that good fortune : but I must be so sincere 
with you as to acknowledge, I owe my present mo- 
deration more to my own folly than your wisdom. 
You will think tliis strange until I inform you, that 
I bad fixed my thoughts upon the tbousawCi yv)ww^4 
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I a year, and had with that expectation, laid down bo 

many agreeable plans for my behaviour towarile my 

new lovers and old friends, that I have received this 

^vour of fortune with an air of die appointment. 

This is interpreted, by all who know not the springs 

of my heart, as a wonderful piece of humility. I 

' hope my present state of mind will grow into that; 

' but I confess my conduct to be now owing to another 

t cause. However, I know you will approve my 

f taking hold even of imperfections to Rod my way 

[ 'towards virtue, which is so feeble in as at the bes^ 

I tbat we are often beholden to our faults, for the lirst 

I appearances of it. I am, Sir, 

w " Your most bumble servant, 

I Chu>s.'i<<- 

I N" 20». TUESDAY, AUGUST 

I .Vi dixerii agfua, imiui- ■ 

I Jdv. Sat iii. im. 

I If you complain of heat, 

I The; rub th' nnsweatiag brow, and swear llity sweet. 

f Dhyden. 

E From my own Apartment, August 7. 

L Afi old acquaintance, who met me this morning 
I Kemed overjoyed to see me, and told me I looked as 
L well as he bad known me do these forty years ; " but," 
L continued he, "not quite the man you were, when 
k we visited togetlier at lady Brightly's. Oh ! Isaac, 
[those days are over. Do you think there are any 
Bi^ch fine creatures now living, as we then conversed 
■iwith ?" He went on with a thousand incoherent cir- 
picnmstances, which, in his imagination, must needs 
Lplease me ; but they had the quite contrary effect. 
L The flattery with which he began, in telling me how 
■ well I wore, was not disagreeable ; bnt his indis- 
^.creet mention of a set of acquaintance wc had oub- 
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lived, recalled ten thousand things to my memory, 
which made me reflect upon my present condition 
with regret. Had he indeed been so kind as, after 
a loBg absence, to felicitate me upon an indolent and 
eaqr old age and mentioned how much he and I had 
to thank for, who at our time of day could walk 
&nly, eat heartily and converse cheerfully, he had 
kq^t up my pleasure in myself. , But of all mankind, 
there are none so shocking as Ihese injudicious civil 
people. They ordinarily begin upon something, that 
they know must be a satisfaction : but then for fear 
of the imputation of flattery, they follow it with the 
last thing in the world of which you would be re- 
nuDded. It is this that perplexes civil persons. 
The reason that there is such a general outcry among 
us against flatterers is, that there are so very few 
good ones. It is the nicest art in this life, and is a 
part of eloquence which does not want the prepara- 
tion that is necessary to all other parts of it, that 
your audience should be your well wishers : for 
praise from an enemy is the most pleasing of all 
commendations. 

It is generally to be observed, that the person most 
agreeable to a man ybr a comtancy is he that has do 
shining qualities, but is a certain degree above great 
imperfections : whom he can live with as his infe- 
rior, and who will either overlook, or not observe 
his little defects. Such an easy companion as this 
either now and then throws out a little flattery, or 
lets a man silently flatter himself in his superiority 
to him. If you take notice, there is hardly a rich 
man in the world, who has not such a led friend of 
small consideration, who is a darling for his insigni- 
flcancy. It is a great ease to have one in our own 
shape a species below us, and who, without being 
listed in our service, is by nature of our retinue. 
These dependents are of excellent use on a rainy 
day, or when a man has not a mind to dress ; or to 
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exclude solitude, when one has neither a mind to that 
or to company. There arn of this good-natured or- 
der, who are so kind as to divide themselves, and do 
Aese good ofGces to many. Five or six of them visit 
a whole quarter of the town, and exelude the spleen, 
without lees from the families they frequent. If 
Uiey do not prescribe physic, they can be company 
when you take it. Very great benefactors to the 
rich, or those whom they call people at their ease, 
are your persons of no consequence. I have known 
some of them, by the help ot a little cunning, make 
delicious flatterers. They know the course of the 
town, and the general characters of persons : by 
this means they will sometimes tell the most agrera- 
ble falsehoods imaginable. They will acquaint you, 
that such a one of a quite contrary party said, 
" That though you were engagedin different interests, 
yet he had the greatest respect for your good sense 
and address." When one of tliese has a little con- 
ning, he passes his time in the utmost satisfaction 
to himself and his friends: f*r his position is never 
to report or speak a displeasing thiug to his friend. 
As for letting him go on in an error, he knows ad- 
vice against them is the office of persons of greater 
talents and less discretion, 

The Latin word for a flatterer, oMentator, implies 
no more than a person that barely consents ; and in- 
deed such a one, if a man were able to purchase 01 
maintain him, cannot be bought too dear. Such a 
one neviT contradicts you ; but gains upon you, not 
by a fulsome way of commending you in broad terms, 
but liking whatever you propose or utter; at the 
iame time, is ready to beg your pardon, and gainsay 

!'ou, if you chance to speak ill of yourself. An old 
ady is very seldom without such a companion as 
this, who can recite the names of nil her lovers, and 
the matches refused by her in the days when she 
minded such vanities, as she is pleased to call them. 
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dioagh she so much approves the mention of them. 
It 18 to be noted, that a woman's flatterer is gene- 
rally eJder than herself; her years serving at once 
to recommend her patroness's age, and to add weight 
to ber comphiisance in all other particulars. 

We gentlemen of small fortunes are extremely ne- 
ceisitous in this particular. I have indeed one who 
aaokes with me often ; but his parts are so low, that 
iD the incense he does me is to fill hb pipe with me, 
nd to be out at just as many whiffs as I take. This 
is an the praise or assent that he is capable of; yet 
there are more hours when I would rather be in his 
company, than in that of the brightest man 1 know. 
It would be an hard matter to give an account of 
this inclination to be flattered ; but if we go to the 
bottom of it, we shall find, that the pleasure in it is 
something like that of receiving money which lay 
out. Every man thinks he has an estate of reputa- 
tion, and is glad to see one that will bring any of it 
home to him. It is no matter how dirty a bag it is 
conveyed to him in, or how clownish a messenger, 
so the money be good. All that we want, to be 
pleased with flattery, is to believe that the man is 
sincere who gives it us : It is by this one accident, 
that absurd creatures often out-run the most skilful 
in this art Their want of ability is here an advan- 
tage; and their bluntness as it is the seeming effect 
of sincerity, is the best cover to artifice. 

Terence introduces a flatterer talking to a cox- 
comb, whom he cheats out of a livelihood : and a 
third person on the stage makes on him this pleasant 
remanc, ''This fellow has an art of making fools 
madmen." The love of flattery is, indeed, some- 
times the weakness of a great mind ; but you see it 
also in persons, who otherwise discover no manner 
of relish of any thing above mere sensuality. These 
latter it sometimes improves ; but always debases 
the former. A fool b in himself the object of ^vt^> 
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until lie is flattered. By the force of that his stug 
dity is raised into affectatioD, and he becomes 
dignity enough to be ridiculous. I ntmember a drc 
that upon one's saying, " The times are so ticklit 
that there must grea.t care be taken what one sa 
in conversation ;" answered with an air of surlint 
and honesty, " If people will be free, let them 
so in the manner that I am, who never abuse a m 
but to his face." He had no reputation for sayi 
dangerous truths ; therefore when it was repeatt 
" You abuse a man but to his face?'' " Vcs, se 
he, " I flatter hiro." 

It is indeed the ^eatest of injuries to flatter a 
but the unhappy, or such as are displeased wi 
themselves for some intimity. In this latter cd 
we have a member of our club, who, when t 
Jelfery falls asleep, wakens him with snoring. Tl 
makes Sir Jetfery hold up for some moments t 
longer, to see there are men younger than himt 
amongst lis, who are more lethargic than he is. 

When flattery is practised upon any other con 
deration, it is the most abject thiug in nature ; nc 
I cannot think of any character below the flatten 
eKcept he that envies him. You meet with fella 
prepared to be as mean as possible in their cone 
scensious and expressions ; but they want perse 
and talents to rise up to such a baseness. As a cc 
comb is a fool of parts, so is a flatterer a knave 

The best of this order that I know, is one w 
disguises it underaspirit of contradiction or repra 
He told an arrant driveller the other day, that he ( 
not care for being in company with him because 
heard he turned his absent friends into ridicule. A 
upon lady Autumn's disputing with him about son 
thing that happened at' the Revolution, he repli 
with a very angry tone, "Pray, Madam, give i 
Jeav# to know more of a thing iu which I ynt I 
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toally coocerDCid, than you who were then in your 
nurse's anns/' 



N«a09. SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1710. 

Fnm my oum Apartment, August 0. 

A NOBLE pointer, who has an ambition to draw a 
liistQiy piece, has desired me to give him a subject, 
00 mich he may show the utmost force of his art 
and genius. For this purpose, I have pitched upon 
that remarkable incident between Alexander the 
Great and his physician. This prince, in the midst 
of his conquests in Persia, was seized by a violent 
fever; and, according to the account we have of 
his vast mind, his thoughts were more employed 
about his recovery, as it regarded the war, Uian as 
it concerned his own life. He professed, a slow 
method was worse than death to him ; because it 
was, what he more dreaded, an interruption of his 
glory. He desired a dangerous, so it might be -a 
speedy remedy. During this impatience of the king 
it is well known that Darius had offered an im- 
mense sum to any one who should take away his 
life. But Philippus, the most esteemed and most 
knowing of his physicians, promised, that within 
three days' time he would prepare a medicine for 
him^ which would restore lum more expeditiously 
than could be imagined. Immediately after this en- 
gagement, Alexander receives a letter from the 
most considerable of his captains, with intelligence 
that Darius had bribed Philippus to poison him. 
Every circumstance imaginable favoured his suspi- 
cion ; but this monarch, who did nothing but in an 
extraordinary manner, concealed the letter; and, 
while the medicine was preparing, spent all his 
thoughts upon his behaviour in this important inci- 
dent. From his long soliloquy, he came to tf 
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reaulution; " Alexander must not hti lier6 alivt 
be oppressed by his enemy. ( will not believe 
physician giiil^ i or, I will neriah rather by 
gutlt, than my own diffidence.' 

At the appointed hour, Philippus enters with 
potion. One cannot but form to one's self on ) 
occasion the encounter of their eyes, the resolut 
in those of the patient, and the benevolence ifi 
countenance of the physician. The hero rail 
himself in his bed, and holding the letter in one ha 
and the potion in the other, drank the medicine, 
will exercise my friend's pencil and brain to pli 
this action in in its proper beauty. A prince < 
serving the features of a suspected traitor, aJ 
having drank the poison he offered him, is a clrcu 
stance so full of passion, that it will require 
highest strength of his imagination to conceive 
much more to express it. But as painting is e 
()uence and poetry in mechanism, 1 shall raise 
ideas, by reading with him the finest draughts of 
passions concerned in this circumstance, from 
most excellent poets and orators. The confiden 
which Alexander assumes from the air of Philippi 
face as he isreading his accusation, and the genen 
disdain which is to rise in the features of a fals 
accused man, are principally to be regarded, 
this particular he must heighten his thoughts, by 
fleeting, that he is not drawing only an innoc 
man traduced, but a man zealously affected to 
person and safety, full of resentment for be 
thought false. How shall we contrive to expr 
the highest admiration, mingled with disdain ? H 
shall we in strokes of a pencil say, what Philip: 
did to his prince on that occasion? — " Sir, my 
never depended on yours more than it does ni 
Without knowing this secret I prepared the poti 
which you have taken as what concerned Philip] 
'tsa than Alexander; and there ia ntrthiog -■ 
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ii tftds adventure^ but that it makes me still more 
•dmira the generosity and confidence of my master." 
Alexander took him by the hand, and said, << Phi- 
li|)pii8, I am confident you had rather I had any 
otfier way to have manifested the faith I have in 
jtm, than a case which so nearly concerns me : and 
ii gratitude I now assure you, I am anxious for the 
eBict of your medicine, more for your sake than my 
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My painter is employed by a man of sense and 
wealth to furnish him a gallery ; and I shall join 
with my friend in tiie designing part. It is the great 
ue of pictures, to raise in our minds either agree- 
able ideas of our absent friends ; or high images of 
eninent personages. But the latter desi^, is, me- 
thinks, carried on in a Tery improper way ; for to fill 
a room full of battle-pieces, pompous histories of 
sieges, to a tall hero alone in a crowd of insignifi- 
cant figures about him, is of no consequence to pri- 
yate men. But to place before our eyes great and 
illustrious men in those parts and circumstances of 
life, wherein tiieir behaviour may have an effect 
upon our minds ; as being such as we partake with 
them merely as they were men : such as these, I 
say, may be just and useful ornaments of an elegant 
apartment* In this collection therefore that we are 
making, we will not have the battles, but the senti- 
ments of Alexander. The affair we were just now 
speaking of has circumstances of the highest nature; 
and yet their grandeur has little to do with his for- 
tune. If, by observing such a piece, as that of his 
taking a bowl of poison with so much magnanimity, 
a man, the next time he has a fit of the spleen, is 
less froward to his friend or his servants ; thus far 
is some improvement. 

J have frequently thought, that if we had many 
draughts which were historical of certain passions, 
and had the true figure of the great men we see trans- 
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portuil by them, it wouM be of the moKt solid odvaQ- 
tagc imaginable. To consider this mighty man od 
-Ann occasion, adininiBtering to the wants of a poor 
soldier benumbed with cold, with tbo greatest hu- 
mnnity ; at another, barbarously stabbing a faithful 
officer : at one time, so generously chaste and vir- 
tuous as to give his captive Statjra her liberty; at 
Enother, burning a town at the iastigatioa of Thais. 
These changes in the same person are what would 
he more beuelicial les.iong of morality, than tlie 
•everal revolutions in a great man's fortune. There 
we but one or two in an age, to whom the pompous 
incidents of his life can be exemplary ; but I , or any 
, tnan, may be as »iick, us good-natured, aa compas- 
, sionate, and as angry, as Alexander the Great. Hy 
purpose in all this chat, is, that so excellent a fur- 
niture may not for the future have so romantic a 
turn, but allude to incidents which come within the 
fortunes of the ordinary race of men. [ do not 
^ow but it is by the force of this senseless custom, 
that people ure drawn in postures they would not for 
half they are worth be surprised in. The unparal- 
Uled fierceness of some rural es(|uiros drawn in red, 
or in armour, who never dreamed to destroy any 
thing above a fox, is a common and ordinary offence 
of this kind. But I shall give an account of our 
whole gallery on another occasion. 



N-'aiO. SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1710. 

Sheer-lane, Augvtt 10. 
I RID myself the honour this day to make a visit to 
a lady of quality, who is one of those that are ever 
railing at the vices of the a(i;e ; but mean only one 
vice, because it is the only vice they are not guilty 
8be went so far as to fall fout on a young 
11 -^ 
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woman who has had iraputationg ; but whether they 
were just or not, no one knows but herself. How- 
ler tiiat isy she is in her present behaviour modest, 
Imiable, pious, and discreet. I thought it became 
me to bring this censorious lady to reason, and let 
her see she was a much more vicious woman than 
&e person she spoke of. 

*• Madam/' said I, " you are very severe to this 
poor young woman, for a foespass which I believe 
Heaven has forgiven her, and for which, you see, 
she is for ever out of countenance." " Nay, Mr. 
Bickerstaff," she interrupted, ** if you at this time 
of day contradict people of virtue, and stand up for 

ill women'* ^* No, no. Madam," said I, " not 

so fast ; she is reclaimed, and I fear you never will 
be. Nay> nay. Madam, do not be in a passion ; but 
let me tell you what you are. You are indeed as 
good as your neighbours; but that is being very 
bad. You are a woman at the head of a family, and 
lead a perfect town-lady's life. You go on your 
own way, and consult nothing but your glass. 
What imperfections indeed you see there, you im- 
mediately mend as fast as you can. You may do 
the same by the faults I tell you of; for they are 
much more in your power to correct. 

** You are to know then, that your visiting ladies, 
that carry your virtue from house to house with so 
much prattle in each other's applause, and triumph 
over other people's faults, I grant you, have but the 
speculation of vice in your own conversations ; but 
promote the practice of it in all others you have to 
do with. 

** As for you. Madam, your time passes away in 
dressing, eating, sleeping, and praying. When you 
rise in a morning, I grant you an hour spent very 
well ; but you come out to dress in so firoward an 
humour, that the poor girl, who attends you, curses 
her very being in that she is your servant, for the 
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peevish things you Hay to her. When this poor 
creature is put into a way, that gnod or evil are re- 
garded but as they relieve her trom the houra Hhe 
has and must pass with you ; the next you have to 
do with is your coachman and footmen. They con- 
vey your ladyship to church. While you are pray- 
iug there, they are cursing, swearing, and drinking 
in an ale-house. During the time also which your 
ladyship sets apart fur Heaven, you are to know, 
that your cook is sweating and fretting in prepara- 
tion for your dinner. Soon after your meal you 
make visits, and the whole world that beloug;s to 
you speaks all the ill of you which you are repeat- 
ing uf others. You see. Madam, whatever way you 
go, all about you are in a very broad one. The mo- 
rality of these peo[)le it is your proper business ta 
inquire into ; and until you reform them, you had 
best let your equals alone ; otherwise, if I allow 
you are not vicious, you must allow you are nut 
virtuous." 

I took my leave, and receivod at my coming 
liomc ttic following letter : 

" Mr. BickerstafF, 

" I have lived a pure and undeHled virgin tliese 
twenty-seven years; and I assure you it is witli 
great grief and sorrow of heart I tell you, that 1 be- 
come weary and impatient of the derision of the gig- 
lers of our sex; who call me old maid, and tell me, 
I shall lead apes. If you are truly a patron of the 
distressed and an adept in astrolo^, you will ad- 
vise whether I shall, or ought to be prevailed upan 
by the impertinences of my own sex, to give way to 
the importunities of yours. I assure you, I am sur- 
rounded with both, though at present a forlorn. 

I am, &c." 

I must defer my answer to this lady out of a point 
ot^uj^ology. She says, she has been twenty-seven 
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years a maid; but I fear, according to a common 

enwy ahe dates her vbginity from her birth, which 

is a veij erroneous method ; for a woman of twenty 

is so more to be thought chaste so many years than 

a man of that age can be said to have been so long 

valiant. We must not allow people the favour of a 

yktoB, until they haTC been under the temptation to 

the contrary. A woman is not a maid until her 

birth-day, as we call it, of her fifteenth year. My 

plaintiff is therefore desired to inform me, whether 

she is at present in her twenty-eighth or forty-third 

year, and she shall be dispatched accordingly. 

Si. Jawteg'g Coffee-house, August 11. 

A merchant came hither this morning, and read a 
letter from a correspondent of his at Milan. It was 
dated the 7th instant, N.S. The following is an 
abstract of it. On the 25th of the last month, five 
thousand men were on their march in the Lampour- 
dan, under the command of general TV esell, having 
receiyed orders from his Catholic majesty to join 
him in his camp with all possible expedition. The 
duke of Anjou soon had intelligence of their motion, 
and took a resolution to decamp, in order to inter- 
cept them, within a day's march of our army. The 
king of Spain was apprehensive the enemy might 
make such a movement, and commanded general 
Stanhope with a body of horse, consisting of four- 
teen squadrons, to observe their course and prevent 
their passage over the rivers Segra and Noguera, 
between Lerida and Balaguer. It happened to be 
the first day that officer had appeared abroad after a 
dangerous and violent fever ; but he received the 
king's commands on this occasion with a joy which 
surmounted his present weakness, and on the 27th 
of last month came up with the enemy on the plains 
of Balaguer. The duke of Anjou's rear-guard con- 
sisting of twenty-six squadrons, t\ial ^ewet^ ^^ 
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|-'u tell i gen ce of their posture to the king, and desired 
\ bis majesty's urders to attack. Ihem. During the time 
[ vhicb he waited for his iustructions, he made his 
I dispositioa for the charge, which was to divide them- 
[ selves into three bodies ; one to be commanded by 
I Jiimsell' in the centre, a. body on the right by count 
. Maurice of Nassau, and the third on the left by the 
«arl of Kochfctfd. Upon the receipt of his majesty't 
direction U> attack the enemy, the general himself 
charged with the utmustvigour and resolution, while 
the earl of Rochford and count Maurice extended 
themselves on his right and left, to prevent the ad- 
vantage the enemy might make of the superiority of 
their numbers. What appears to have misled the 
enemy's general in this all'air was, that it was not 
supposed practicable that the confederates would at- 
tack him till they had received a reiu force me nt. For 
this reasuQ he pursued bis march without facing 
Kbout, till we were actually coming on to engage- 
ment. General Stanhope'a dispositiou mado it im- 
practicable to do it at that time; count Maurice and 
the earl of Kochford attacking them in the instant in 
which they were forming themselves. The charge 
was made with the greatest gallantry, and the enemy 
i very soon put Into so great disorder, that their 
L whole cavalry were commanded to support their 
rear-guard. Upon ihe advance of this reiufoice- 
ment, all the horse of the king of Spain wete come 
up to sustain general Btauhope, insomuch tliat the 
tMkttle improved to a general engagement of the ca- 
valry of both armies. After a warm dispute for 
' forae time, it ended in the utter defeat of all the duke 
\ of Aujou's horse. Upon the dispatch uf these ad- 
vices, that prince was retiring towards Lerida. We 
hare no account of any considerable loss on nur side, 
«xcept that both those heroic youths, the earl of 
lOchford and count Nassau, fell i ' ' 



, you know, both sons of j^i 
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had a great place in the confidence of your late king 
WUliam ; and I doubt not but their deaths will en- 
dear their families^ which were ennobled by him, in 
your nation. General Stanhope has been reported 
by the enemy dead of wounds ; but he received only 
a slight contusion on the shoulder. 

P.S. We acknowledge you here a mighty brave 
people; but you are said to love quarrelling so well, 
that you cannot be quiet at home. The favourers 
of the Ihouse of Bourbon among us affirm, that this 
Stanhope, who could as it were get out of his sick- 
bed to nght against their king of Spain, must be of 
the antimonarchical party. 



N** 211. TUESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1710. 

— iVe^K^o fnonstrare, et sentio tottium. 

Ji]v. Sat. Yii. 5G. 

What I can fiuicy, but can ne'er express. 

Dryden. 

Sunday f August 13. 

If there were no other consequences of it, but barely 
that human creatures on this day assemble them- 
selves before their Creator, without regard to their 
usual employments, their minds at leisure from the 
cares of their life, and their bodies adorned with the 
best attire they can bestow on tiiem ; I say, were 
this mere outward celebration of a Sabbath all that 
is expected from men, even that were a laudable 
distinction, and a purpose worthy the human nature. 
But when there is added to it the sublime pleasure 
of devotion 9 our being is exalted above itself; and 
he, who spends a seventh day in the contemplation 
of the next place, will not easily fall into the cor- 
ruptions of this in the other six. They, who never 
a^unit thoughts of this kind into their imaginations, 
lose higher and sweeter satisfactions thau caw be 
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raised by any othor ciitertniiiment. The mostillitc- 
, Tate mail wlio is touched with devotion, and uses 
freijuent exercises of it, contracts a certain greatness 
of mind, mingled with a noMo simpKcity that raises 
him above those of the same condition ; and there ii 
an iudeliblc mark of goD<lness in those who sin- 
cerely possess it. It is hardly possible it should be 
otherwise; for the fervours of a pious mind will nn- 
tarally contract such an earnestness and attention 
towards a better being, as will make the ordinary 
passages of life go off with a becoming indifference, 
By this a man in the lowest condition will not ap- 
pear mean, or in the moat splendid fortune in- 
solent. 

As to all Iho intricacies and vicissitudes, under 
which men are ordinarily entangled with the utmost 
sorrow and passion, one who is devoted to Heaven, 
when he falls into such difiiculties, is led by a clue 
I through a labyrinth. As to this world, he does nut 
"pretend to skill in the mazes of it; but fises his 
thoughts upon one certainty, that he shall soon be 
out of it. And we may ask very boldly, what can 
be a more sure consolation than to have an hope in 
death? When men are arrived at thinking of their 
very dissolution with pleasure, how few things are 
llicre that can be terrible to them I Certainty, no- 
thing can be dreadful to such spirits, but, what 
would make death terrible to them, falsehood to- 
wards man or impiety towards Heaven. To such 
ts these, as there are certainly many such, the gra- 
tifications of innocent pleasures are doubled, even 
#ith reflections upon their imperfection. The disap- 
pointments, which naturally attend the great pro- 
mises we make ourselves m expected enjoyments, 
dtrike no damp upon such men, but only quicken 
their hopes of soon knowing Joys, which are too 
pure to admit of allay or satiety. 

It is thought, amoni; the politer sort of raaukiild,' 
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an imperfection to want a relish of •any of those things 
which refine our lives. This is the foundation of 
die acceptance which eloooence, musicy and poetry, 
make in the world ; and I know not why deyotion, 
qoosidered merely as an exaltation of our happiness, 
fhoold.not at least be so far regarded as to be consi- 
derpd. It is possible, the very inouiry would lead 
■en into ancn thoughts and gratincations, as they 
did not expect to meet with this in this place. Many 
a good acquaintance has been lost from a genersi 

Cposseasion in his disfayour, and a severe aspect 
often hid under it a very agreeable companion. 
There are no distingmslung qualities among men 
to which there are not false pretenders ; but though 
acme is more pretended to than that of devotion, 
there are, perhaps, fewer successful impostors in 
this kind than any other. There is something so 
natively great and good in a person that is truly 
devout, mat an awkward man may as well pretend 
to be geqleel, as an hypocrite to be pious. The 
constraint in words and actions are equally visible 
in both cases ; and any thing set up in their room 
does but remove the endeavours farther off from 
their pretejusions. But, howevcor the sense of true 
piety IS abated, there is no other motive of action 
that can carry us through all the vicissitudes of life 
with alacrity and resolution. But piety, like philo- 
sophy, when it is superficial, does but make men 
appear the worse for it; and a principle that is but 
half received does but distract, instead of guiding 
our behaviour. When I reflect upon the unequal 
conduct of Lotius, I see many things that run di- 
rectly counter to his interest ; therefore I cannot at- 
tribute his labours for the public good to ambition. 
When I consider his disregard to his fortune, I can- 
not esteem him covetous. How then can I recon- 
cile his neglect of himself, and his zeal for others ? 
I have loiig suspected him to be a '' lit^e pious ;'* 
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but no man ever hid bis vice with greater caution, 
Aaa he does his viftue. It was the praise- of a great 
Roman, " that he had rather be, than appear, good." 
But such is the weakness of Lotius, that I dare aay 
he had rather be eateemed iireligious than devoaL 
By I know not what impatience of raillery, he is 
K^finderfully fearful of being thought too great a 
believer. A hundred little devices are made use of 
to hide a time of private devotion ; and he will allow 
you any suspicion of his- being; ill employed, so you 
4o not tax him with being well. But alasl how 
mean is such a behaviour I To boast of virtue ii a 
noBt ridiculous way of disappointing the merit of it, 
but not Bu pitiful as that of being ashamed of it. 
How unhappy is the wretch, who makes the most 
Absolute and independent motive of action the cause 
of perplexity and inconstancy! How different a 
figure does Cffilicolo make with all who know bim ! 
His great and superior raindj frequently exalted by 
the raptures of heavenly meditation, is to all his 
fiiends of the same use, as if an angel were to ap- 
pear at the decision of their disputes. They very 
well understand, he is as much disinterested and 
unbiassed as such a being. He considers all ap- 
plications made to him, as those addresses will 
Rffect his own application to Heaven. All his 
delerniinations are delivered with a beautiful 
humility; and he pronounces his decisions with 
the air of one who is more frequently a supplicant 
than a judge. 

Thus humble, aud thus great, is the man who is 
ittoved by piety, and exalted by devotion. But be- 
bold this recommended by the masterly hand of a 
great divine 1 have heretofore made bold with. 

It is such a pleasure as can never cloy or over- 
work tlie mind ; a delight that grows and improves 
under thought and reflection ; and while it exercises, 
does also endear itself to the mind. All pleoswraa 
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that affect the body mast needs weary, h^cmute they 
transport ; and all transportation is a yiol^ce ; and 
no yiolence can be lasting : but determinos upon' the 
falling of the spirits, which are not able to keep vp 
that height of motion that the pleasure of the senses 
raises them to* And therefore how inevitably does 
an immoderate laughter end in a sigh, which is only 
nature's recovering itself after a force done to it! but 
the religious pleasure of a well-disposed mind moves 
gently, and therefore constantly. It does not af- 
roct by rapture and extacy, but is like the pleasure 
of heflith, greater and stronger than those that call 
ap the senses with grosser and more affecting im- 
pressions. No man's body is as strong as his ap- 
petites : but HeaTcn has corrected the boundless- 
ness of his voluptuous desires by stinting his strength, 
and contracting his capacities. — The pleasure of the 
reli^QS man is an easy and a portable pleasure, 
such an one as he carries about in his bosom, with- 
out alarming either the eye or the envy of the world. 
A man putting all his pleasures into this one, is like 
a trayelfer putting all his goods into one jewel; the 
value is the same and the convenience greater."* 
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from my own ApartmeiUf August 16. 

I HAVE had much importunity to answer the follow- 
ing letter : 

'' Mr. Bickerstaff, 

^* Reading over a volume of your's, I find the 
words Simplex Munditiis mentioned as a descrip- 
tion of a very well-dressed woman. 1 beg of you» 
for the sake of the sex, to explain these terms. I 

• Dr. South, . 
K 3 



wnot somprehend what my brother mpans, when 
( tell* me, they signify mj own name, which is. 

Sir, your bumble eerrant, 
,^ - ' Plain English." 

1 think the lady's brother has given us a very 
tfDod idea of that elegant expresBioii ; it beia^ the 
I neatest beauty of speech to be close and intelligible. 
F'Xo this end, nothing is to be more caret'iUly consalt- 
I Ad than plainness. In a lady's attire this is the 
I nngle excellence ; for to be what some people call 
flne, is the same vice in that case, as to be florid, is 
in writing or speaking. I have studied and writ on 
(iiis important subject, until I almost despair of 
making reformation in the females of this island ; 
where we have more beauty than in any spot in the 
universe, if we did not disguise it by false garni- 
ture, iiod detract from it by impertinent improve- 
ments. I have by me a treatise concerning pimiat, 
which, I have some hopes, will contribute ta the 
amendment of the present head-dresses, to which I 
have solid and unanswerable objections. But most 
of the errors in that, and other particulars of adorn- 
ing; the head, are crept into the world from the ig- 
norance of the modern tirewomen; for it is come tn 
that pass, that an awkward creature in the first 
year of her apprenticeship, that can hardly stick a 
pin, shall take upon her to dress a woman of the 
tirst quality. However, it is certain, that there re- 
i|iiires in a good tweKomaH a perfect skill in optics; 
fur all the force of ornament is to contribute to the 
intention of the eyes. Thus she, who has a mind to 
look killing, must arm her face accordingly, and 
not leave her eyes and cheeks undressed, 'i here is 
Aramintu, who is so sensible of this, that she never 
will see even her own husband without a hood on. 
Clin any one living bear to see Miss Gruel, lean as 
iUfi is, with her hair lied bach after the mudern way ? 



M. 
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Bat such Is the folly of out ladies, that because one 
who is a beautf out of ostentation of her being such, 
takes care to wear something that she knows cannot 
be of any consequence to her complexion ; I say, 
our women run on so heedlessly in the fashion, that 
though it is the hiterest of some to hide as much of 
their faces as possible, yet because a leading Toast 
afq>eared with a backward head-dress, the rest shall 
foQbw the mode^ without observing that the author 
of tiie fashion assumed it because it could become 
no cme but herself. 

Flayia* is ever well-dressed, and always the gen- 
teelest wpman you meet : but the make of her mind 
very much contributes to the ornament of her body. 
She has the greatest simplicity of manners, of any 
of ber sex* This makes every thing look native 
about her, and her clothes are so exactly fitted that 
they appear, as it were, part of her person. Every 
one .that sees her knows her to be of quality ; but 
her distinction is owing to her manner and not td 
her habit. Her beauty is full of attraction, but noi 
of allurement. There is such a composure in her 
looks, and propriety in her dresd, that you woul4 
think it impossible she should change the garb, you 
one day see her in, for any thing so becoming, until 
you next day see her in another. There is no other 
mystery in this, but that however she is apparelled, 
she is herself the same : for there is so immediate a 
relation between our thoughts and gestures, that a 
woman must tiiink well to look well. 

But this weighty subject I must put off for some 
other matters, in which my correspondents are ur- 
gent for answers; which I shall do where I can, 
and appeal to the judgment of others where I 
cannot. 

• Mrs. Ana Oldfield^ the actresi. 
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" Mr. Bickerstoir, Au^nst 16, ITIO. 

Taking the air the other day on horseback, in 
the green-lane that leads to Bouthgat«, 1 discovered 
coming towards me a |ierBon well mouikted in a 
mask: and I accordingly expected, as any one 
would, to have been robbed. But when we came 
up with each other, the spark, to my great eurimse, 
very peaceably gave me the way ; which made me 
take courage enough to ask him, if he masqueraded, 
or how? Ue made roe no answer, but still con- 
tinued incognito. This was certainly an ass in a 
lion's skin ; a harmless bull-beggar, who delights to 
fright innocent pcojile, and set them a galloping. 
'*'*' bethought myselt of putting as good a jest upon 
m, and had turned my horse, with a design to 
lursue him to London, and get him apprehended on 
uspiciou of being a highwayman : but when I re- 
jected, that it was the proper office of the roagis- 
ite to punish only knaves, and that we had a Cen- 
r of Great Britain for people of another denomina- 
^n, I immediately determined \a prosecute him in 
ur court only. This unjustifiable frolic 1 lake to 
neither wit nor humour, therefore hope you will 
Jd me, and as many others as were that day fright- 
^, justice. 

I am, Sir, your friend and servant, 



' Sir, 



3. L." 



" The gentleman begs your pardon, and frighted 
[ you out of fear of frighting yuu ; for he is just come 
I out of the small-pox." 

" Mr. Bickerstaff, 
' Vour distinction concerning the time of com' 
y mencing virgins is allowed to be Just. I write you 
y my thanks for it, in the twenty-eighth year of my 
I life, and twelfth of my virginity. But 1 am to ask 
h. jou another question : may u wm^^.be said to live 
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any more years a maid, than she continaes to be 
iBourted? 

I am," &c. 

« Sir, August 16, 1710. 

^* I observe that the Postman of Saturday last, 
giTing an account of the action in Spain, has this 
^egant taAi of expression : General Stanhope, who 
in die whole action expressed as much bravery as 
conduct, receired a contusion in his right shoulder. 
I should be glad ^ know, whether this cautious po- 
iiticiui means t6 recommend or to rally him, by say- 
ing, ' He exjpressed as much bravery as condtkct V 
If yoia can explain this dubious phrase, it will in- 
form the public, and oblige. Sir, 

Your humble servant, &c." 
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jSfteer-lane, Augutt 18. 

TflfiRE has of late crept in among the downright 
English a mighty spirit of dissimulation. But, be- 
fore we discourse of this vice, it will be necessary 
to- observe, that the learned make a difference be^ 
tween simulation and dissimulation. Simulation is 
a pretence of what is not> and dissimulation is a 
concealment of what is. The latter is our present 
affair. When you look round you in public places 
in this island, you see the generality of mankind 
carry in their countenance an air of challenge or de- 
£ance ; and there is no such man to be found among 
US, who naturally strives to do greater honours and 
civilities than he receives. This innate sullenness 
or stubbornness of complexion is hardly to be con- 
quered by any of our islanders. For which reason, 
however tttey^ nay pretend to chouse one ana 



they make but very awkwflrd rogues ; and tlieir dis- 
like tu tach other is sEldom bo well dissembled, but 
it is Buspected. When once it is hq, it had as good 
be professed. A man who disseiubiea well must 
have nono of what we call stomach, otberwise he 
will be cold in Ids professions of good-will where 
he bates ; an imperfection of the last ill conseijuence 
in buBinesH. This fierceness in our natures is ap- 
parent from the conduct of our young fellows, who 
are not got into the Bchemes and arte of life which 
the children of the world walk by. One would 
think, that of course, when a man of any conse- 
quence for his Jigure, his mien, or bis gravity, 
passes by a youth, he should certainly have the first 
advances of salutation ; but he is, you may observe, 
treated in a c|oite different manner ; it being the 
very characteristic of an English temper to defy. 
As 1 am an Englishman, I find il a very hard mat- 
ter to bring mysolf to pull ofl" the hat first ; but it is 
the only way to be upon any good terras with iJiose 
we meet with. Therefore the first advance is of 
high moment. Men judge of others by themselves; 
and he that will command with us must condescend. 
It moves one's spleen very agreeably, to see fellows 
pretend to be dissemblers without this lesson. They 
are so reservedly complaisant until they have learn- 
ed to resign their natural passions, that all the steps 
they make towards gainiug those whom they would 
be well with, are but so many marks of what they 
really are, and not of what they would appear. 

The rough Britons, when they pretend la be art- 
ful towards one another, are ridiculous enough; but 
when they set up for vices they have not, and dis- 
semble their good with an aff'eclation of ill, they aro 
insupportable. I know two nieu in this town who 
make as good fignres as any in it, that manage their 
cri^dit so well as to be thought atheists, and yet say 
their nrayers murumg and eveiling. Tom Springly, 
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the other day, pretended to go to an assignation with 
a married woman at Rosamond's pond, and w^s seen 
soon after reading the responses with great gravity 
at six o'clock prayers. 

Skeer-tane, August 17. 

Though the following epistle hears a just accu- 
satkm of myself, yet in regard it is a more advan- 
tageoiui piece of justice to another, I insert it at 
large. 

Ganaway's Coffee-house, August 10. 
«< Mr. Bickerstaff, 

' ** I have lately read your Paper, wherein you re- 
present a couTersation between a young lady, your 
three nephews, and yourself; and am not a little 
offended at the figure you give your young merchant 
in the presence of a beauty. The topic of love is a 
subject on which a man is more beholden to nature 
for his eloquence, than to the instruction of the 
schools,- or my lady's woman. From the two latter 
your scholar and page mUst have reaped all their 
advantage above him — I know by, this time you 
have pronounced me a trader. I acknowledge it; 
but cannot bear the exclusion from any pretence of 
speaking agreeably to a fine woman, or from any 
degree of generosity tKat way. You have among 
us citizens many well wishers ; but it is for the 
justice of your representations, which we, perhaps, 
are better judges of than you (by the account you 
give of your nephew) seem to allow. 

** To give you an opportunity of making us some 
reparationi I desire you would tell, your own way, 
the following instance of heroic love in the city. 
You are to remember, that some where in your 
writings, for enlarging the territories of virtue and 
honour, you have .multiplied the opportunities of 
attaining to heroic virtue ; and have hinted, thaf 
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whatever state of life maa is, if he does things above 
what is orcliDarily performed by men of his rank, he 
is in those id stances an hero. 

" Tom Tiueman, a young genttenian of eighteen 
years of age, fell passionately in love with the beau- 
teous Almira, daughter to his master. Her regard 
for him was no less tender. Trueman was better 
acquainted with his mastei's affairs than bis daugh- 
ter; and secretly lamented, that each day brought 
him by mauy miscarriages nearer bankruptcy than 
the former. Tliis unhappy posture of their affairs, 
the youth suspected, was owing to the ill-manage- 
ment of a factor, in whom liis master had an entire 
confidence. Trueman took a proper occasion, when 
his master was ruminating on his decaying fortune, 
to address him for leave to spend the remainder of 
his time with his foreign correspondent. During 
three years stay in that employment, he bccams 
acquainted with all that concerned his master, and 
by his great address in the management of that 
knowledge saved him ten thousand pounds. Soon 
after this accident, Trueman's uncle left him a con- 
siderable estate. Upon receiving that advice, he 
returned to England, and demanded Almira of her 
father. The father, overjoyed at the match, offered 
him the ten thousand pounds he had saved him, 
with the further proposal of resigning to him all his 
business. Trueman refused both ; and retired into 
the country with his bride, contented with his own 
fortune, though perfectly skilled in all tlie methods 
of improving it. 

" It is to be noted that Trueman refused twenty 

thousand pounds with another young lady ; so that 

reckoning both his self-denials, he is to have in your 

court the merit of having given thirty thousand 

L pounds for the woman he loved. This gentleman 

I 1 claim your justice to ; and hope you will be con- 
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vinced that some of us have larger views than only 
Cash Debtor^ Per contra Creditor. . Your's, 

Richard Traffick." 

'* N. B. Mr. Thomas Newman, of Lime-street, 
is entered among the heroes of domestic life. 

Charles Lillie." 
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'Soles et aperta serena 



Prospieere^ et certis poieris cognoscere signig, 

ViRO. Georg. i. 393. 

— — 'Tis easy to descry 

Retarning sans and a serener sky. Drydcn. 

» From my own Apartment y August 21. 

In every-party there are twp sorts of men, the 
rigid and the supple. The rigid are an intractable 
race of mortals, who act upon principle, and will not, 
forsooth, fall into any measures that are not con- 
sistent with their received notions of honour. These 
are persons of a stubborn unpliant morality; that 
sullenly adhere to their friends, when they are dis- 
graced, and to their principles, though they are ex- 
ploded. I shall therefore give up this stifi-necked 
generation to theilr own obstinacy, and turn my 
thoughts to the advantage of the supple, who pay 
tlieir homage to places, and not persons ; and, with- 
out enslaving themselves to any particular scheme 
of opinions, are as ready to change their conduct in 
point of sentiment as of fashion. The well-dis- 
oiplined part of a court are generally so perfect at 
their exercise, that you may see a whole assembly, 
from front to rear, face about at once to a new man 
^ power, though at the same time ^ey turn their 
Wks upon him that brought them thither. The 
VOL. iv. L 
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^'great hardship these complaisant members of lo- 
ciety are under, seems to be the want of warning 
upon any approaching change or revolutioD ; id 
that they are obliged in a hurry to tack about with 
every wind, and stop short in the midst of a full 
career, to the great surprise and derision of their 
beholders. 

When a man foresees a decaying ministry, he has 
leisure to grow a malecontent, reflect upon the 
present conduct, and by gradual murmurs tall off 
from his frieods into a new party, by just steps and 
measures. For want of such notices 1 have formerly 
known a very well-bred person refuse to return a 
bow of a man whom be thought in disgrace, that 
was next day made secretary of state ; and another, 
who after a long neglect of a minister, came to his 
levee, and made professions of zeal for Lis service 
the very day before he was turned out. 

This produces also unavoidable confusions and 
mistakes in the descriptions of great mens parts 
and merits. That antient Lyric, Mr. D'llrfey, some 
years ago writ a dedication to a certain lord, in 
which he celebrated him for the greatest poet and 
critic of thai age, upon a misinformation m Dyer'e 
Letter, that bis noble patron was made lord cham- 
berlain. In short, innumerable votes, speeches, and 
sermonB, have been thrown away and turned to no 
account, merely for want of due and timely intelli- 
gence. Nay, it has been known, that a panegjric 
has been half printed off, when the poet, upon the 
removal of the minister, has been forced to alter it 
mto a satire. 

For the conduct therefore of such useful persons, 
as are already to do their couutry service upon all 
occasions, I have an engine in my study, which is a 
sort of a Political Barometer, or, to speak more 
intelligiblv, a State Weather-glass, that, by the 
^isiujc and falling of a certain magical liquor. 
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sages all changes and revolutions in goyernment, 
as the common glass does of the weather. This 
W^eather-glass is said to have been invented by 
Cardan, and given by him as a present to his great 
countryman and contemporary, Machiavel ; which, 
by the way, may serve to rectify a received error in 
chronology, that places one of tiiese somie yeais 
after the other. How or when it came into my 
hands, I shall desire to be excused, if I keep to 
myself; but so it is, that I have walked by it for 
the better part of a century to my safety at least, if 
not to my advantage ; and have among my papers a 
register of all the changes that have happened in it 
tnm the middle of queen Elizabeth's reign. 

In the time of that princess it stood long at Settled 
Fair, At the latter end of king James the First, it 
fell to Cloudy. It held several years after at Stormy: 
insomuch, diat at last, despairing of seeing any 
clear weather at home, I followed the royal exile, 
and some time after finding my Glass rise, returned 
to my native country with the rest of the loyalists. 
I was then in hopes to pass the remainder of my 
day in Settled Fair: but alas! during the greatest 
part of that reign the English nation lay in a dead 
calm» which, as it is usual, was followed by high 
winds ^and tempests, until of late years ; in which, 
with unspeakable joy and satisfaction, I have seen 
our political weather returned to Settled Fair. I 
must only observe, that for all this last summer my 
Glass has pointed at Changeable. Upon the whole, 
I often apply to Fortune JBneas's speech to the 
Sibyl : 

N<m tdUt laborum 

O virgOy nova mi fades inapinave surg^t: 
Omnia prcecepiy atque animo mecum ante peregi, 

ViRG.iEn. vi. 103. 



-No terror to my view, 



Ko frightful face of danger can be new : 
The mind foretells whatever comes to pads ; 
A thoughtful mind is Fortune's Weathec-glass, 
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The advantages^ which have accrued to those 
whom I have advised in their affairs, by virtue of 
this sort of prescience, have been very considerable. 
A nephew of mine, who has never put his money 
into the stocks, or taken it out, without my advice, 
has in a few years raised five hundred pounds to al- 
most so many thousands. As for myself, who look 
upon riches to consist rather in content than pos- 
sessions, and measure the greatness of the mind 
rather by its tranquillity than its ambition, I have 
seldom used my glass to make my way in the world, 
but often to retire from it. This is a bye-path to 
happiness, which was first discovered to me by a 
most pleasing apophthegm of Pythagoras ; ** When 
the winds," sa^s he^ "rise, worship the echo.'' 
That great philosopher (whether to make his doc- 
trines the more venerable, or to gild his precepts 
with the beauty of imagination, or to awaken the 
curiosity of his disciples, for I will not suppose, 
what is usually said, that he did it to conceal his 
wisdom from the vulgar) has couched several ad- 
mirable precepts in remote allusions, and mysterious 
sentences. By the winds in this apophthegm, are 
meant state hurricanes and popular tumults. '* When 
these rise," says he, **]Forship the echo;" that is, 
withdraw yourself from the multitude into deserts, 
woods, solitudes, or the Uke retirements, which are 
the usual habitations of the echo. . 
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From my own Apartment, August 23. 

Lysander has writ to me out of the country, and 
tells me, after many other circumstances, that he 
had passed a great deal of time with much pleasure 
and tranquillity ; until his happiness was interrupted 
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bj an indiscreet flatterer, who came down into those 
parts to visit a relation. With the circumstances 
m which he represents the matter, he had no small 
provocation to be offended ; for he attacked him in 
so wrong a season, that he could not have any relish 
of pleasure in it ; though, perhaps, at another time 
it might have passed upon him without giving him 
much uneasiness. Lysander had, after a long satiety 
of the town, been so happy as to get to a solitude 
he extremely liked, and recovered a pleasure he had 
long discontinued, that of reading. He was got to 
the bank of a rivulet, covered by a pleasing shade, 
and fanned by a soft breeze : which threw his mind 
into that sort of composure and attention, in which 
a mui, though with indolence, enjoys the utmost 
liveliness of his spirits, and the greatest strength of 
his mind at the same time. In this state, Lysander 
represents that he was reading Virgil's Georgics, 
when on a sudden the gentleman above-mentioned 
surprised him; and without any manner of prepa- 
ration falls upon him at once : ** What ! 1 have 
found you at last, after searching all over the wood ! 
we wanted you at cards after dinner ; but you are 
much better employed. I have heard indeed that 
von are an excellent scholar. But at the same time, 
18 it not a little unkind to rob the ladies, who like 
you so well, of the pleasure of your company ? But 
that is indeed the misfortune of you great scholars ; 
you are seldom so fit for the world as those who 
never trouble themselves with books. Well, I see 
you are taken up with your learning there, and I 
will leave you." Lysander says, he made him no 
answer, but took a resolution to complain to me. 

It is a substantial affliction, when men govern 
themselves by tlie rules of ^^d-breeding, that by 
the very force of them they are subjected to the inso- 
lence of those, who either never will, or never can, 
mderstand them. The superficial part of mankind 

l3 
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form to themselTes little measures of behaTioar from 
the outside of thiiigs. By the force of these narrow 
conceptions, they act among themselres with ap- 
plause ; and do not apprehend they are contemptihie 
to those of higher unaerstanding, who are restrained 
by decencies above their knowledge firom shewing a 
dislike. Hence it is, that because complaisance is 
a good quality in conversation, one impertinent takes 
upon him on all occasions to commend ; and because 
mirth is agreeable, another thinks fit eternally to 
jest. I haye.of late received many packets of letters, 
complaining of these spreading evils. A liMiy who 
is lately arrived at the Bath acquaints me, there 
were in the stage coach wherein she went down", a 
common flatterer, and a common jester. These gen- 
tlemen were, she tells me, rivals in her favour; and 
adds, if there ever happened a case wherein of two 
persons one was not liked more than another, it was 
in that journey. They differed only in proportion to 
ttie degree of dislike between the nauseous and the 
insipid. Both these characters of men are bom 
out of a barrenness of imagination. They are never 
fools by nature ; but become such out of an impotent 
ambition of being, what she never intended them, 
men of wh and conversation. I therefore think fit 
to declare, that according to the known laws of this 
land, a man may be a very honest gentleman, and 
enjoy himself and his friend, without being a wit; 
and I absolve all men from talking pains to be such 
for the future. As the present case stands, is it ilot 
very unhappy that Lysander must be attacked and 
applauded in a wood, and Corrinna jolted and com- 
mended in a stage-coach; and this for no manner 
of reason, but because other people have a mind to 
show their parts ? I grant, indeed, if these people, 
as they have understancTing enou^ for it, would 
confine their aeoomplishments to those of their own 
degree of talents ,^ it were to be tolerated ; but when 
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^they are so insolent as to interrupt the meditations 
of the wise, the conversations of the agreeable, and 
the whole behaviour of tiie modest, it becomes a 
grievance naturally in my jurisdiction. Among them- 
selves, I can not only overlook, but approve it. 
I was present the other day at a conversation, where 
a man of this height of breeding and sense told a 
young woman of the same form, " To be sure. Ma- 
dam, every thing must please that comes from a 
lady.*' She answered, ** I know. Sir, you are so 
much a gentleman that you think so." Why this 
was very well on both sides ; and it is impossible 
that such a lady and gentleman should do otherwise 
than think well of one another. These are but loose 
hints of the disturbances in human society for which 
there is yet no remedy ; but I shall in a little time 
publish tables of respect an/l civility, by which per- 
sons may be instructed in the proper times and sea- 
sons, as well as what degree of intimacy a man 
may be allowed to commend or rally his companions ; 
the promiscuous licence of which is, at present far 
from being among the small errors in conversation. 

P. S. The following letter was left, with a re- 
quest to be immediately answered, lest the artifices 
used against a lady in distress may come into com- 
mon practice. 

"Sir, 

** My eldest sister buried fa^r husband about six 
months ago: and at his fiineral, a gentleman of 
more art than honesty, on the night of his interment, 
while she was not herself, 'but in the utmost agony 
of her grief, spoke to her of the subject of love. In 
that weakness and distraction which my sister was 
in, as one ready to fall is apt to lean on any body, 
he obtained her promise of marriage, which was ac- 
cordingly consummated eleven weeks after. There 
is no affliction comes alone, but one brings another. 
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My sister is now ready to lye-in. She humbly asks 
of you, as you are a friend to the sex, to let her 
know, who is the lawful father of this child, or whe- 
ther she may not be relieved from this second mar- 
riage; considering it was promised under such cir- 
cumstances as one may very well suppose she did not 
what she did voluntarily, but because she was help- 
less otherwise. She is advised something about en- 
gagements made in gaol, which she thinks the same, 
•s to the reason of the thing. But, dear Sir, she 
relics upon your advice, and gives you her service; 
as does your humble servant, 

Rebecca Midriffe." 

The case is very hard ; and I fear the pica she is 
«dvised to make, from the similitude of a man who 
is in dureue, will not prevail. But though I de- 
spair of remedy as to the mother, the law gives the 
child his choice of his father, where the birth is thus 
legaUy ambiguous. 

"To Isaac BiCKERSTAFF, Esquire. 
The humble Petition of the Company of Linen- 
drapers, residing within the liberty of Weiit- 
minster, 

" Sheweth, 

" That there has of late prevailed among the ladies 
BO great an affectation of nakedness, that they have 
not only left the bosom wholly bare, but lowered 
their stays some inches below uie former abode. 

" That, in particular, Mrs. Arabella Overdo has 
not the least appearance of linen; and our best 
customers show but little above the small of their 
backs. 

That by this means your petitioners are in dan- 
ger of losing the advantage of covering a nintli part 
of every woman of quality in Great Britain. 
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"Your Petitioners humbly offer the premises 
to your Indulgence's consideration , and shall 
ever, &c/' 

Before I answer this petition, I am inclined to 
examine the offenders myself. 
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NvgU adder e pondtu, 

HoR. 1 Ep. i. 42. 

Weight and importance some to trifles give. 

R. Wynne. 

From my own Apartment, August 25. 

Nature is full of wonders ! every atom is a stand- 
ing miracle, and endowed with such qualities, as 
could not be impressed on it by a power and wisdom 
less than infinite. For this reason, 1 would not dis- 
courage any searches that are made into the most 
minute and trivial parts of the creation. However, 
since the world abounds in the noblest fields of spe- 
culation, it is, methinks, the mark of a little genius, 
to be wholly conversant among insects, reptiles, 
animacules, and those trifling rarities that furnish 
out the apartment of a virtuoso. 

There are some men whose heads are so oddly 
turned this way, that though they are utter stran- 
gers to the common occurrences of life, they are 
able to discover the sex of a cockle, or describe the 
generation of a mite, in alfits circumstances. They 
are so little versed in the world, that they scarce 
know a horse from an ox ; but, at the same time, 
will tell you with a great deal of gravity, that a flea 
is a rhinoceros, and a snail a hermaphrodite. I 
have known one of these whimsical philosojphers 
who has set a greater value upon a collection of spi* 
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deri than he would upon a flock of sheeii, and has 
sold his coat off his back to purchase a tarantula. 

I would not have a scholar wholly unacquainted 
with these secrets and curiosities of nature ; but 
certainly the mind of man, that is capable of so 
much higher cooteraplation, should not be altogether 
fixed upon such mean and dia pro portioned objects. 
Observations of this kind are apt to alienate us too 
much from the knowledge of the world, and to make 
I us ieriouM upon trifies; by which means they expose 
I philosophy to the ridicule of the witty, and con- 
tempt of the ignorant. In short, studies of this 
nature should be the diversions, relaxations, and 
amusements ; not the care, business, and concern of 
life. 

It is indeed wonderful to consider, that there 
should be a sort of learred men, who are wholly em- 

floyed in gathering together the refuse of nature, if 
may call it so, and hoarding up in their chests and 
cabinets such creatures as others industriously avoid 
the sight of. One does not know how to mention 
Bome of the most precious parts of their treasure, 
without a kind of an apology for it. 1 have been 
shown a beetle valued at twenty crowns, and a toad 
at an hundred : but we must take this for a general 
irule, "That whatever appears trivial or obscene in 
the common notions of the world, looks grave and 
philosophical in the eye of a virtuoso." 

To shew this humour in its perfection, I shall pre- 
sent my reader with the legacy of a certain Virtuoso, 
who laid out a considerable estate in natural rarities 
and curiosities, which upon his death-bed he be- 
queathed to his relations and friends, in the following 
words. 

THE WILL OF A VIRTUOSO. 

I Nicholas Gimcrack, being in sound health of 
mindj^but in great weakness of body, do by this my 
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last will and testament bestow my worldly goods 
and chattels in manner following : 

ImpHnm, To my dear wife. 
Oi^e box of butterflies. 
One drawer of shells, 
A female skeleton, 
A dried cockatrice. 

Item^ To my daughter Elizabeth, 

My receipt for preserriug dead caterpillars. 
As also my preparations of winter Maydew^ 
• and embryo-picUe. 

Itemy To my little daughter Fanny, 

Three crocodile's eggs. 
And upon the birth of her first child, if she mar- 
ries with her mother's consent. 
The nest of a humming-bird. 

Item; To my eldest brother, as an acknowledg- 
ment for the lands he has vested in my don Charles, 
I bequeath 

My last year's collection of grasshoppers. 

Item^ To his daughter Susanna, being his only 
child, I bequeath my 

English weeds pasted on royal paper. 
With my large folio of Indian cabbage. 

Item^ To my learned and worthy friend doctor 
Johannes Elscrickius, professor in anatomy, and 
my associate in the studies of nature, as an eternal 
monument of my affection and friendship for him, I 
bequeath 

My rat's testicles, and 
Whale's pizzle, 
to him and his issue male ; and in default of such 
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issue in the said doctor Elscrickius, then to return 

to my executor and his heirs for ever. 

Having fully provided for my nephew Isaac, by 

making over to him, some years since, 
A horned Scarabaeus, 
The skin of a rattle-snake, and 
The mummy of an Egyptian King, 

I make no further provision for him in this my Will. 

My eldest son John, having spoke disrespectfully 
of his little sister, whom I keep by me in spirits of 
wine, and in many other instances behaved himself 
undutifully towards me, I do disinherit, and wholly 
cut off from any part of this my peosonal estate, by 
giving him a single cockle-shell. 

To my second son Charles I give and bequeath 
all my flowers, plants, minerals, mosses, shells, peb- 
bles, fossils, beetles, butterflies, caterpillers, grass^ 
hoppers, and vermin, not above specified ; as also all 
my monsters, both wet and dry ; making the said 
Charles whole and sole executor of this my last will 
and testament ; he paying, or causing to be paid, 
the aforesaid lagacies within the space of six months 
after my decease. And I do hereby revoke all 
other wills whatsoever by me formerly made. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 
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* Whereas an ignorant upstart in astrology has 
publicly endeavoured to persuade the world that he 
is the late John Partridge, who died the 28th of 
March, 1708; these are to certify all whom it may 
concern, that the true John Partridge was not only 
dead at that time, but continues so to this present 
day. 

Beware of counterfeits, for such are abroad. 
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N° 217. TUESDAY, AUGUST 21), 1710. 

Atque deos atque ctii a tcacrudelia mater. 

ViRG. Eel. V. ver. 28. 

She sigh'd, she 8obb*d, and fnrious with despair. 
Accused all the gods, and every star. 

Dryden. 

From my own Apartment, August 28. ^ 

As I was passing by a neighbour's house this morn- 
iog, I overheard the wife of the family speaking 
things to her husband which ^ave me much distur- ' 
bance, and put me in mind of a character which I 
wonder I have so long omitted, and that is, an out- 
rageous species of the fair sex, which is distinguished 
by the term Scolds. The generality of women are 
by nature loquacious ; therefore mere volubility of 
speech is not to be imputed to them, but should be 
considered with pleasure when it is used to express 
such passions as tend to sweeten or adorn conversa- 
tion : but when, through rage, females are vehe- 
ment in their eloquence, nothing in the world has so 
ill an effect upon the features; for by the force of it 
I have seen the most amiable become the most de- 
formed ; and she that appeared one of the Graces, 
immediately turned into one of the Furies. I hum- 
bly conceive, the great cause of this evii may pro- 
ceed firom a false notion the ladies have of, what we 
call , a modest woman. They have too narrow a con- 
ception of this lovely character ; and believe they 
have not at all forfeited their pretensions to it, pro- 
vided they have no imputations on their chastity. 
But, alas ! the young fellows know they pick out 
better women in the side boxes, than many of those 
who pass upon the world and themselves for modesL 

Modesty never rages, never murmurs, never 
pouts; when it is ill-treated it pines, it beseeches. 
It languishes. Hie neighbour I mention is one of 

VOL. IV. M 
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your common modest women, that ia to say, those 
who ftte ordinarily reckoned audi. Iltr husband 
knows every pam of hfe with her, but jealousy. 
Now, because she is clear in this particular, the man 
cannot say his soul is his own, but she cries, " No 
modest woman ia respected now-a-days." What 
adds to the comedy in this case, is that it is very or- 
dinary with this sort of women to talk in the lan- 
guage of distress; they will complain of the forlorn 
wretchedness of their condition, and then the poor 
helpless creaturse shall throw the next thing they can 
lay their bands on at the person who offends them. 
Our neighbour was only saying to lus wile, " she 
went a little too fine," when she immediately pulled 
his periwig off, and stamping it under her feet, 
wrung her bands, and said, " Never modest woman 
was BO used." These ladies of irresistible modes^ 
are those, who make virtue unamiable ; not that they 
can be said to be virtuous, but as they live without 
scandal ; and being under the common denomina- 
tion of being such, men fear to meet their faults in 
those who are as agreeable as they are innocent. 

I take the Bully among men, and the Scold among 
women, to draw the foundation of their actions from 
the same defect in the mind. A Bully thinks honODT 
consi.its wholly in being brave ; and therefore has 
reji;ard to no one rule of life, if he preserves himself 
from the accusation of cowardice. The froward 
woman knows chastity to be the first merit in a 
woman ; and therefore, since no one can call her one 
ugly name, she calls mankind all the rest. 

These ladies, where there companions are so im- 
piiident as to take their speeches for any other, than 
exercises of their own lungs and their husband's pa- 
tience, gain by the force of being resisted, and flame 
with open fury, which is no way to he opposed but 
by being neglected ; though at the same time human 
frailty makes it very hard, to raUsh the philpai^' 
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of contemning eren friyolous reproach. There is a 
Tcry pretty instance of this in^^ity in the man of 
the h&t $ense that ever %oas, no less a person than 
Adam himself. According to Milton's description 
of the first couple^ as soon as they had fallen, and 
the turbulent passions of anger, hatred, and jealousy, 
first entered their breasts ; Adam grew moody, and 
talked to his wife, as you may find it in the three 
hundred and fifty-ninth page, and ninth book, of 
ParadUe Lost, in the octavo edition, which out of 
heroics, and put into domestic style, would run 
thus: — 

** Madam, if my advices had been of any authority 
with you, when that strange desire of gadding pos- 
sessed you this morning, we had still been happy ; 
but your cursed vanity and opinion of your own con- 
duct, which is certainly very wavering when it seeks 
occasions of being proved, has ruined both yourself 
and me, who trusted you.'' 

Eye had no fan in her hand to ru£9e, or tucker to 
pall down; but with a reproachful air she an- 
swered: — 

** Sir, do you impute that to my desire of gadding, 
which might have happened to yourself, with all 
your wisdom and gravity ? The serpent spoke so ex- 
cellently, and with so good a grace, that — Besides, 
what harm had I ever done him, that he should de- 
sign me any ? Was I to have been always at your 
side, I might as well have continued there, and been 
but your rib still ; but if I was so weak a creature 
as you thought me, why did you not interpose your 
sage authority more absolutely ? You denied me 
going as faintly, as you say I resisted the serpent. 
Had not you been too easy, neither you nor I had 
now transgressed.'' 

Adam replied, "Why, Eve, hast thou the impu- 
dence to upbraid me as the cause of thy transgres- 
sioii for my indulgence to thee? Thus will it ever 

k2 
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be with him, who trusts too much to woman. At the 
same time that she refuses to be governed, if she 
suffers by her obstinacy, she will accuse ^e man 
that shall leave her to herself/' 

'' Thus they in mutual accusation spent 

The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemning : 

And of their vain contest appear'd no end." 

This, to the modern, will appear but a very faint 
piece of conjugal enmity : but you are to consider, 
that they were just begun to be angry, and they 
wanted new words for expressing their new passions ; 
but by her accusing him of letting her go, and tell- 
ing him how good a speaker, and how fine a gentle- 
man the devil was, we must reckon, allowing for 
the improvements of time, that she gave him the 
same provocation as if she had called him cuckold. 
The passionate and familiar terms, with which the 
same case repeated daily for so many thousand years 
has furnished the present generation, were not then 
in use ; but the foundation of debate has ever been 
the same, a contention about their merit and wisdom. 
Our general mother was a beauty; and hearing there 
was another now in the world, could not forbear, 
as Adam tells her, shewing herself, though to the 
devil, by whom the same vanity made her liable to 
be betrayed. 

I cannot, with all the help of science and astro- 
logy, find any other remedy for this evil, but what 
was the medicine in this first quarrel ; which was, 
as appears in the next book, that they were convinced 
of their being both weak, but the one weaker than 
the other. 

If it were possible th^t the beauteous could but. 
rage a little before a glass, and see their pretty couiir 
tenance grow wild, . it is not to be doubted but it 
would have a very good effect : but that wQuld re- 
quire temper ; for Lady Firebrand, upon obfi^nri^g 
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her features swell when her maid yexed her the 
other day, stamped her dressing-glass under her 
feet. In this case, when one of this temper is moved, 
she is like a witch in an operation, and makes all 
things turn round with her. The very fabric is in 
a vertigo when she begins to charm. In an instant, 
whatever was the occasion that moved her blood, 
she has such intolerable servants ; Betty is so awk- 
ward, Tom cannot carry a message, and her hus- 
band has so little respect for her, that she, poor 
woman, is weary of this life, and was born to be un- 
happy. 

Degunt multa. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*^* The season now coming on in which the town 
will begin to fill, Mr. Bickerstaff gives notice. That 
from the first of October next, he will be much 
wittier than he has hitherto been. 
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Seripianan chorus omnia amai nemusy etfugit mrbes, 

HoR. 2 £p. ii. 77. 
The tribe of writers, to a man, admire 
The peaceful grove, and from the town retire. 

Francts. 

From my own Apartment, August 30. 

1 CHANCED to rise very early one particular morn- 
ing this summer, and took a walk into the country to 
divert myself among the fields and meadows, while 
the green was new, and the flowers in their bloom. 
As at this season of the year every lane is a beautiful 
walk, and every hedge full of nosegays ; I lost my- 
self, with a great deal of pleasure, among several 
thickets and bushes, that were filled with a great 
yariety of birds, and an agreeable confusion of 

m3 
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notes, which fonned the pleasantest seieiie ia the 
world to one who had passed a whole winter in 
noise and smoke. The freshness of the dews that 
lay upon every thing about me, with the cool breath 
of the morning, which inspired the birds with so 
many delightful instincts, created in me the same 
kind of animal pleasure, and made my heart orer- 
flow with such secret emotions of joy and satisfac* 
tion as are not to be described or accounted for. 
On this occasion I could not but reflect upon a 
beautiful simile in Milton ; 

As one who long in populous city pent, 
Wliere houses tliick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant Tillages and farms 
AcyoinM, from each thing met conceives delight : 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine. 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound. 

Those who are conversant in the writings of polite 
authors, receive an additional entertainment from 
the country, as it revives in their memories those 
charming descriptions, with which such authors do 
frequently abound. 

1 was thinking of the foregoing beautiful simUe 
in Milton, and applying it to myself, when I ob- 
served to the windward of me a black cloud falling 
to the earth in long trails of rain, which made me 
betake myself for shelter to a house I saw at a little 
distance from the place where I was walking. As I 
sat in the porch, 1 heard the voices of two or three 
persons, who seemed very earnest in discourse. My 
curiosity was raised when I heard the names of 
Alexander the Great and Arteixerxes ; and as their 
talk seemed to run on ancient heroes, I concluded 
there could not be any secret in it ; for which reason 
I thought I might very fairly listen to what they 
said. 

After several parallels between great men, which 
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appeared ta me altogether groundless and chimerical, 
I was surprized to hear one say, that he valued the 
JBiack Prince more than the Duke of Vendosme, How 
the Duke of Vendosme should become a rival of the 
Slack Prince, I could not conceive : and was more 
startled when I heard a second afiirm, with great 
Yehemence, that if the Emperor of Germany was not 
going off, he should like him better than either of 
9iem. He added, that though the season was so 
changeable, the Duke of MarUwrofngh was in bloom- 
ing beauty. I was wondering to myself from whence 
they bad received this odd intelligence : especially 
when I heard them mention the names of several 
other great generals, as the Prince of Hesse, and the 
King of Sweden, who, they said, were both running 
away. To which they added, what I entirely agreed 
with them in, that the crown of France was very 
weak, but that the Marshal Villars still kept his 
colours. At last, one of them told the company, if 
they would go along with him, he would show them a 
chimney-sweeper and a^ainted lady in the same bed, 
which he was sure would very much please them. 
The shower which had driven them as well as my- 
self into the house, was now over ; and as they were 
passing by me into the garden, I asked them to let 
me be one of their company. 

The gentleman of the house told me, 'Mf I de- 
lighted in flowers, it would be worth my while ; for 
that he believed he could show me such a blow of 
tulips as was not to be matched in the whole 
country." 

I accepted the offer, and immediately found that 
they had been talking in terms of gardening, and 
that the kings and generals they had mentioned 
were only so many tulips, to which the gardeners, 
according to their usual custom, had given such high 
titles and appellations of honour. 

I was very much pleased and astonished at the 
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glorious ehevr of these ^y ve^Rtabtes, that arose in 
great profusion on all the banks about us. Soms- 
times I considered them with the eye of an ordinary 
spectator, as so many beautiful objects varnished over 
with a natural gloss, and stained with such a variety 
of colours, as are not to be equalled in any attiticial 
dyes or tinctures. Sometimes I considered every 
leaf as an elaborate piece of tissue, in which the 
threads and fibres were wovfin together into different 
configurations, which gave a different colouring to 
tile light as it glanced on the several parts of the 
surface. Sometimes I considered the whole bed of 
tulips, according to the notion of the greatest ma- 
thematician and philosopher that ever lived." as a 
multitude of optic instruments, designed for the 
separating light into all those various colours of 
which it is composed. 

I was awakened out of these my philosophical 
speculations, by observing the company often seem- 
ed to laugh at me. I accidentally praised a tulip as 
one of the finest I ever saw; upon which they told 
me, it was a common Fool's Coat. Upon that I 
praised a second, which it seems was but another 
kind of Fool's Coat. I had the same fate with two 
or three more ; for which reason I desired the owner 
of the gnrden to let me know which were the finest 
of the flowers ; for that 1 was so unskilful in the art, 
that I thought the most beautiful were the moat 
valuable, and that those which had the gayest colours 
were the mostbeautiful. The gentleman smiled atmy 
i|piorance. He seemed a very plain honest man, and 
a person of good sense, had not his head been touch- 
ed with that distemper which Hippocrates calls the 
TuXim/xini, Tulippomaaia ; insomuch that he would 
talk very rationally on any subject in the world but 
a tulip. 

He told me, " that he valued the bed of flowers 
■ Sir Isaac Newton. 
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which lay before us, and was not above twenty yards 
in length and two in breadth, more than he would 
the best hundred acres of land in England ;" and 
added, '* that it would have been worth twice the 
money it is, if a foolish cook-maid of his had not 
almost ruined Mm the last winter, by mistaking a 
handful of tulip-roots for an heap of onions, and 
by that means, says he, ^' made me a dish of por- 
ridge that eott wie above a thousand pounds sterling. 
He then shewed me what he thought the finest of 
his tulips, which I found received all their value 
from their rarity and oddness, and put me in mind 
of your great fortunes, which are not always the 
greatest beauties. 

I have often looked upon it as a piece of happiness, 
that I have never fallen into any of these fantastical 
tastes, nor esteemed any thing the more for its being 
uncommon and hard to be met with. For this reason 
I look upon the whole country in spring-time as a 
spacious garden, and make as many visits, to a 
spot of daisies or a bank of violets, as a florist does 
to his borders or parterres. There is not a bush in 
blossom within a mile of me, which I am not ac- 
quainted with, nor scarce a daffodil orxow,«lip that 
withers away- in my neighbourhood without my miss- 
ing k. I walked home in this temper of mind through 
seyeral fields and meadows with an unspeakable 
jj^easiire, not without reflecting on the bounty of 
jFhroyidence, which has made the most pleasing and 
most beautiful objects the most ordinary and most 
conuiHHL 
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nta alftmliafptttitma Ike pniw, 
1 iiUftck, ma l^eamfkaaaariiatk. 

I S^SVBB were men so peipUxed as a select compuy 

tf na were this erenui^ with a coople of professed 

fits, who, through one ill fartune, «nd their own 

I conliilence, bad thought (it to pin themselves upon 

I ■ gentlem&n who had owned to them, that he was 

Icoine to meet such and such persons, and named us 

I oae by one. These pert puppies immediately ro- 

Laolved to come with him; ajid from the beginning 

I to the end of the night entertained each other with 

I IBpertinencics, to which wp wire perfect strangers. 

[ I am come home very much tired : for the affliction 

was BO irksome to me, that it surpasses all other I 

' erer Icoew, insomuch that 1 cannot reflect upon this 

sorrow with pleasure, though it is past. 

An easy manner of conversation is the most de- 
sirable quality a man can have ; and for that reason 
coxcombs will take npon them to be familiar with 
people whom they never saw before. What adds to 
thevexabon of it is, that they will actupon the foot of 
knoivingyoubyfame: andrally with you, as they call 
it, by repenting what your enemies say of you ; and 
court you, as they think, by uttering to your face, 
at a wrong time, all the kind things your friends 
speak of you in your absence. 

These people are the more dreadful, the more 

they have of what is usually called wit : for a lively 

I imaicinabon, when it is not governed by a good un- 

''' 'lcs such miserable havock both in 
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conversation and business, that it lays you defence- 
less^ and fearful to throw the least word in its way 
that may give it new matter for its further errors. 

Tom Mercet has as quick a fancy as any one 
Hying ; but there is no reasonable man can bear him 
half an hour. His purpose is to entertain, and it is 
of no consequence to him what is said, so it be what 
is called well said : as if a man must bear a wound 
with patience, because he that pushed at you came 
up with a good air and mien. That part of life which 
we spend in company is the most pleasing of all our 
moments ; and therefore I think our behaviour in it 
should have its laws as well as the part of our being 
which is generally esteemed the more important. 
From hence it is, that from long experience I have 
made it a maxim. That however we may pretend to 
take satisfaction in sprightly mirth and high jollity, 
there is no great pleasure in any company where the 
basis of the society is not mutual good will. When 
this is in the room, every trifling circumstance, the 
most minute accident, the absurdity of a servant, 
the repetition of an old story, the look of a man 
when he is telling it, the most indifferent and the 
most ordinary occurrences, are matters which pro-^ 
duce mirth and good-humour. I went to spend an 
hour after this manner with some friends, who enjoy 
it in perfection whenever they meet, when those de- 
stroyers above-mentioned came in upon us. There 
is not a man among them who has any notion of dis- 
tinction of superiority to one another, either in their 
fortunes or their talents, when they are in company. 
Or if any reflection to the contrary occurs in their 
thoughts, it only strikes a delight upon their minds, 
that so much wisdom and power is in possession of 
one whom they love and esteem. 

In these my Lucubrations, I have frequently 
dwelt upon this one topic. The above maxim would 
make short work for us reformers ; for it is only want 
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of making this a position that renders some charac- 
ters bad, which would otherwise be good. Tom 
Mercet means no man ill, but does ill to every body. 
His ambition is to be witty ; and to carry on that 
design he breaks through all things that other people 
hold sacred. If he thought that wit was no way to 
be used but to the advantage of society, that spright- 
liness would have a new turn ; and we should ex- 
pect what he is going to say with satisfaction instead 
of fear. It is no excuse for being mischfevous, that 
a man is mischievous without malice ; nor will it be 
thought an atonement, that the ill was done not to 
injure the party concerned, but to divert the in- 
different. 

It is methinks, a very great error, that we should 
not profess honesty in conversation, as much as in 
commerce. If we consider, that there is no greater 
misfortune than to be ill received : where we love 
the turning a man to ridicule among his friends, we 
rob him of greater enjoyments than he could have 
purchased by his wealth : yet he that laughs at him 
would perhaps be the last man who would hurt him 
in this case of less consequence. It has been said, 
the history of Don <iuixote utterly destroyed the 
spirit of gallantry in the Spanish nation ; and I be- 
lieve we may say much more truly, that the humour 
of ridicule has done as much injury to the true relish 
of company in England. 

Such satisfactions as arise from the secret compa* 
rison of ourselves to others, with relation to their 
inferior fortimes or merit, are mean and unworthy. 
The true and high state of conversation is, when men 
communicate their thoughts to each other upon such 
subjects and in such a manner, as would be plea- 
sant if there were no such thing as folly in the world; 
for it is but a low condition of wit in one man which 
^ nends upon folly in another. 
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P. S. 1 was here interrupted by the receipt of my 
letters, among which is one from a lady who is not 
a little offended at my translation of the discourse 
between Adam and Eve. She pretends to tell me 
my own, as she calls it, and quotes several pas- 
sages in my works, which tend to the utter disunion 
of man and wife. Her epistle will best express her. 
I have made an extract of it, and shall insert the 
most material passages. 

**I suppose you know we women are not too apt 
to forgiye: for which reason, before you concern 
yourself any further with our sex, I would advise 
you to answer what is said against you by those of 
your own. I enclose to you business enough, until 
you are ready for your promise of being witty. You 
must not expect to say what you please, without ad- 
mitting others to take the same liberty. Marry 
come up ! you a Censor ? Pray read over all these 
pamphlets, and these notes upon your Lucubrations ; 
by^that time you shall hear further. It is, I sup- 
pose, from such as you that people learn to be cen- 
sorious, for which I and all our sex have an utter 
aversion ; when once people come to take the liberty 
to wound reputations— —«'' 

This is the main body of the letter; but she bids 
me tnm over, and there I find 

" If you will draw Mrs. Cicely Trippet according 
to the enclosed description, I will forgive you all.'' 

" To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 

** The humble Petition of Joshua Fairlove, of 

Stepney, 

" SHEWETH, 

" That your Petitioner is a general lover, who for 
•oiiie months last past has made it his whole buf>*- 
ness to frequent the bye-paths andT "roads near 
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dwelling, for ao other purpose but to hand such (if 
the fair sex as are obligetl tu pass through them. 

" That he ha» been at great expence for clean 
gloves to offer his hand with. 
■ "That towards the evening; he approaches near 
London, and employs himself as a convoy towuds 

" Your Petitioner therefore most humbly prays, 
that for such his humble services he may be 
allowed the tide of Esquire." 

Mr. Morphew has orders to carry the proper 
I instrunieiits : and the Petitioner is hereafter to be 
\ irritto upon gilt paper, by the title of Joshua Fair- 
love, £si]uire. 

[ IS°220. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1710. 

Iimni aapieni nnmen feral leqtmt intqui. 
Ultra qvam aatit est, virtvlem ft petat ipiam. 

liuH. 1 Ep. Ti. If. 
Even virtue, when pureu'd with warmth ertreme, 
Turns into vice, and fools the sage's fame. 

From my otim Apartment, September 4. 
Having received many letters filled with compli- 
meuts and acknowledgments for my late useful dis- 
covery of the political Barometer, I shall here com- 
municate to the public ail account of my eceletiattieal 
Thermometer, the latter giving as manifest prognos- 
tications of the changes and revolutions in church, 
as the former does of those in stale ; and both of 
them being absolutely necessary for every prudent 
subject who is resolved to keep what he has, and get 
what be can. 

The church Thermometer, which I am now to tieat 
of, is supposed to have been invented in the reign 
.of Henry the Eighth, about the time when that re- 
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figioQS {ninoe put some to death for owning the 
Pope's supremacy^ and others for denying transub- 
stantiation. I do not find, however, any great use 
made of this instrument, until it fell into the hands 
of a learned and vigilant priest or minister, for he 
frequently wrote himself both one and the other, 
who was some time Vicar of Bray- This gentleman 
lived in his vicarage to a good old age ; and, after 
having seen several successions of his neighbouring 
clergy either burned or banished, departed this 
with the satifaction of having never deserted his 
flock, and died vicar of Bray. As this Glass was 
at first designed to calculate the different degrees of 
heat in religion, as it raged in popery, or as it cooled 
and grew temperate in the Keformation; it was 
marked at several distances, after the manner our 
ordinary thermometer is to thLs day, viz. ** Extreme 
Heat, Sultry Heat, Very Hot, Hot, Warm, Tem- 
perate, Cold, Just Freezing, Frost, Hard Frost, 
Great Frost, Extreme Cold," 

It is well known that Torricellius, the inventor 
of the common weather-glass, made the experiment 
in a long tube which held thirty-two feet of water ; 
and that a more modern virtuoso^ finding such a 
machine altogether unwieldy and useless, and con- 
sidering that diirty-two inches of quicksilver weighed 
as much as so many feet of water in a tube of the 
same circumference, invented that sizeable instru- 
ment which is now in use. After this manner that 
I might adapt the Thermometer I am now speaking 
of to the present constitution of our Church, as 
divided into High and Low, I have made some 
necessary variations both in the tube and the fluid it 
contains. In the first place, I ordered a tube to be 
cast in a planetary hour, and took care to seal it 
hermetically, when the Sun was in conjunction with 
SatMim^ I l^en took the proper precautions about 
the fluid, w^ich is a compound of two very different 
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liquors ; one of them a spirit drawn out of a strong 
heady wine; the other a particular sort of rock- 
water, colder than ice, and clearer than crystal. 
The spirit is of a red tiery colour, and so very apt to 
ferment, that unless it be mingled with a proportion 
of the water, or pent up very close, it will burst the 
yessel that holds it, and fly up in fume and smoke. 
The water on the contrary, is of such a subtle 
piercing cold, that unless it be mingled with a pro- 
portion of the spirits, it will sink almost through 
eyery thing that it is put into : and seems to be of 
the same nature as the water mentioned by Quintus 
Curtius, which, says the historian, could be con- 
tained in nothing but in the hoof, or, as the Oxford 
manuscript has it, in the scull of an ass. The Ther- 
mometer is marked according to the following figure ; 
which I set down, at length, not only to give my 
reader a clear idea of it, but also to fill my Paper. 

Ignorance. 

Persecution. 

Wrath. 

Zeal. 

Church. 

Moderation. 

Lukewarmness. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance. 

The reader will observe, that the Church is placed 
in the middle point of the glass, between Zeal and 
Moderation; the situation in which she always 
flourishes y and in which every good Englishman 
wishes her, who is a friend to the constitution of 
his country. However, when it mounts to Zeal, it 
is not amiss ; and, when it sinks to Moderation, is 
still in. a most admirable temper. The worst of it 
is, that when it once begins to rbe, it has still an 
inclination to ascend; insomuch that it is apt to 
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climb up from Zeal to Wrath, and from Wrath to 
Persecution, ^vdiich always ends in Ignorance, and 
yery often proceeds from it. In the same manner 
it frequently takes its progress through the lower 
half of the glass ; and, when it has a tendency to 
fall, will gradually descend from Moderation to 
Lukewarmness, and from Lukewarmness to Infide- 
lity, which very often terminates in Ignorance, and 
always proceeds from it. 

It is a common observation, that the ordinary 
Thermometer will be effected by the breathing of 
people who are in the room where it stands ; and 
wdeed it is almost incredible to conceive how the 
glass I am now describing will fall by the breath of 
a multitude crying ** Popery ;" or, on the contrary, 
how it will rise when the same multitude, as it 
sometimes happens, cry out in the same breath, 
** The Church is in danger." 

As soon as I had finished this my glass, and ad- 
justed it to the above-mentioned scale of religion; 
that I might make proper experiments with it, I 
carried it under my cloke to several coffee-houses, 
and other places of resort about this great city. At 
St. James's Coffee-house the liquor stood at Mode^ 
ration : but at Will's, to my great surprize, it sub- 
sided to the very lowest mark on the glass. At the 
Grecian it amounted but just one point higher ; at 
the Rainbow it still ascended two degrees ; Child's 
fetched it up to Zeal ; and other adjacent coffee- 
houses, to Wrath. 

It fell in the lower half of the glass as I went 
further into the city, until at length it settled at 
Moderation, where it continued all the time I staid 
about the Exchange, as also while I passed by the 
Bank. And here I cannot but take notice, that 
through the whole course of my remarks, I never 
observed my glass to rise at the same time the 
stocks did. 
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To comj^ete the experiment, I prevftiled jupon a 
friend of mine, who works under me in the Occolt 
Sciences, to make a progress with my glass through 
the whole island of Great Britain : and after his 
return, to present me with a register of his obser- 
vations. I guessed before-hand at the temper of 
seyeral places he passed through, by the characters 
they have had time out of mind. Thus tliat face- 
tious divine. Dr. Fuller, speaking of the town of 
Banbury near a hundred years ago, tells' us, it was 
a place famous for cakes and zeal, which I find by 
my glass is true to this day, as to the latter part of 
this description ; though I must confess, it is not in 
the same reputation for cakes that it was in the 
time of that learned author ; and thus of other 
places. In short, I have now by me, digested in an 
alphabetical order, all the counties, corporations, 
and boroughs in Great Britain, with their respective 
tempers, as they stand related to my Thermometer. 
But this I shall keep to myself, because I would by 
no means do any thing that may seem to influence 
any ensuing elections. 

The point of doctrine which I would propagate 
by this my invention, is the same which was long 
ago advauQed by that able teacher Horace, out of 
whom I have taken my text for this discourse. We 
should be careful not to over-shoot ourselves in the 
pursuits even of virtue. Whether Zeal or Mode- 
ration be the point we aim at, let us keep fire out 
of the one, and frost out of the other. But, alas ! 
the world is too wise to wcmt such a precaution. 
The terms High Church and Low Church, as com- 
monly used, do not so much denote a principle, as 
they distinguish a party. They are like words of 
battle, they have nothing to do with their original 
signification ; but are only given out to keep a body 
of men together, and to let them know friends from 
enemies. 
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I mQ8t<2jOiifeM I ha?e considered^ with seme little 
attention^ the influeace which the opinions of these 
great nation sects have npon their practice; and 
do look upon it as one of i^ke unaccountable things 
of our times, that multitudes of honest gentlemen, 
who entirely agree in their lives, should take it in 
their heads to differ in their religion. 
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'Sicut meu8 est moa, 



Neseio quid meditans nugarumy et totuB in illii, 

UoR. 1 Sat. ix. 1. 
Musing, as wont, on this and that, 
Sach teifles, as I know not what. Francis. 

From my own Apartment, September 6. 
As I was this morning going out of my house, a 
little boy in a black coat delivered me the following 
letter. Upon asking who he was, he told me, that 
he belonged to my Lady Gimcrack. I did not at 
first recollect the name ; but, upon inquiry, I found 
it to be the widow of Sir Nicholas, whose legacy I 
lately gave some account of to the world. The letter 
ran tiius: 

" Mr. Bickerstaff, 

** I hope you will not be surprised to receive a 
letter from the widow Gimcrack. You know. Sir, 
that I have lately- lost a very whimsical husband, 
who I find by one of your last week's Psupers, was 
not altogether a stranger to you. When I married 
this gentleman, he had a very handsome estate; 
but upon buying a set of microscopes, he was chosen 
a Fellow of the Royal Society ; from which time I 
do not remember ever to have heard him speak as 
other people did, or talk in a manner that any of 
his family could understand him. He used, how- 
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ever, lo pass away his time very innocently in con- 
versation with several members of that learned 
'body; for which reason, I never advised him against 
dieir company for several years, until at last I found 
bis brain quite turned with their discourses. The 
first symptom which he discovered of his being a 
Virtuouo, as you call him, poor man! was about 
fifteen years ago ; when he gave me positive orders 
to turn off an old weeding- woman, that had been 
employed in the family for some years. He told 
me, at the same time, that there was no such thing 
in nature as a weed, and that it was his design to let 
his garden produce what it pleased; so that, you 
may be sure, it makes a very pleasant show as it 
now lies. About the same time he look a humour 
to ramble up and down the country, and would 
often bring home with him his pockets fiill of moss 
and pebbles. This, you may be sure, gave rae a 
heavy heart ; though at the same time I must needs 
■ay, ne had the character of a very honest man, not- 
withstanding he was reckoned a little weak, until 
be began to sell his estate, and buy those strange 
baubles that you have taken notice of. Upon Mid- 
summer-day last, as he was walking with me in the 
fields, he saw a very odd coloured butterfly just 
before us. I observed that he immediately changed 
colour, like a man that is surprised with a piece of 
good luck ; and telling me, that it was what he bad 
looked for above these twelve years, he threw off 
his coat, and followed it. I lost sight of them both 
in less than a quarter of an hour; but my husband 
continued the chace over hedge and ditch until about 
sunset; at which time, as 1 was afterwards told, 
he caught the butterfly as she rested herself upon a 
cabbage, near five miles from the place where he 
first put her up. He was here lifted from the 
ground by souje passengers in a very fainting con- 
dition, and brought home to me about midni^t. 
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His violent exercise threw him into a fever, which 
grew upon him by degrees, and at last carried him 
off. In one of the intervals of his distemper he 
called to me, and after having excused himself for 
nmning out his estate, he told me, that he had 
always been more industrious to improve his mind 
than his fortune : and that his family much rather 
value tJiemselyes upon his memory as he was a wise 
jhan, than a rich one. He then told me, that it was 
a custom among the Romans for a man to give his 
slaves their liberty when he lay upon his death-bed. 
I could not imagine what this meant, until, after 
haying a little composed himself, he ordered me to 
bring him a flea which he had kept for several 
months in a chain, with a design, as he said, to 
give it its manumission. This was done accordingly. 
He then made the Will, which I have since seen 
prii^ted in your Works word for word. Only 1 must 
take notice, that you have omitted the codicil, in 
which he left a large Concha Veneris, as it is there 
called^ to a Member of the Royal Society, who was 
often with him in his sickness, and assisted him in 
kis WiU. And now. Sir, I come to the chief busi- 
ness of my letter, which is to desire your friendship 
and assistance in the disposal of those many rarities 
and curiosities which lie upon my hands. If you 
know any one that has an occasion for a parcel of 
dried spiders, I will sell them a pennyworth. I 
could likewise let any one have a bargain of cockle- 
shells. I would also desire your advice, whether I 
had best sell my beetles in a lump, or by retail. 
The gentleman above-mentioned, who was my hus- 
band's friend, would have me make an auction of 
all his goods, and is now drawing up a catalogue of 
every particular for that purpose, with the two fol- 
lowing words in great letters over the head of them, 
Auctio Crimcrackiana, But upon talking with him, 
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I I began to suspect he is us mnd as poor Sir Nicfaolaa 

I was. Your advice in all these parUculars will be 

I a great piece of charity to, 

I Sir, 

I ' Your most humble servant, 

I Elizabeth Gimceack. 

I I shiill answer the foregoing letter, and give the 

I widow my beat advice, as soon as I can find out 
I chapmen for the wares which she has put off. In 
I the mean time, I ahall give my reader the sight of a 
I letter, which I have received from another female 
correspondent by the same post. 

I " Good Mr. Bickerstaff, 

[ "I am convinced by a late paper of yoitr's, that a 
I passionate woman, who among the common people 
1 Eoes under the name of n scold, is one of the most 
I insupportable creatures in the world. But, alas 1 
[ Sir, what can we do ? 1 have made a thousand votrs 
I add resolutions every morning; to guard myself 
I against this frailty ; but have generally broken them 
r before dinner, and could never in my life hold out 
I until the second course was set upon the table. 
I "What most troubles me is, that my husband is as 
I patient and good-natured as your own Worship, or 
I any man living- can be. Pray give me some direc- 
I ^ons, for I would observe the strictest and severest 
I rules you can think of to cure myself of this distem- 
I 'per, which is apt to fall into my tongue every mo- 
Ifinent. I am, Sir, 
I Your most humble servant, &c." 

P In answer (o this most unfortunate lady I must 
■"SCquaint her, ihat there is now in town an ingenious 
pjpfaysician of my acquaintance, who undertakes to 
I'Ciire all the vices and defects of the mind by inward 
MMdicinet or outward applications, I afaall gire tlw 
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world an account of his patients and his cures in 
other Papers, when I shall be more at leisure to 
treat upon this subject. I shall only here inform my 
correspondent, that for the benefit of such ladies as 
are troubled with virulent tongues, he has prepared 
a cold-bath, over which there is fastened at the end 
of a long pole, a very convenient ^air, curiously 
gilt and carved. When the patiejHf is seated in this 
chair, tiie doctor lifts up the pole; and gives her two 
or three total immersions in ue cold bath, until such 
time as she has quite lost the use of speech. This 
operation so effectually chills the tongue, and refri- 
gerates the blood, that a woman, who at her entrance 
^to the chair is extremely passionate and sonorous, 
will come out as silent and gentle as a lamb. 'The 
doctor told me, he would not practise this experi- 
ment upon women of fashion, had not he seen it 
made upon those of meaner condition with very good 
effect 
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Chryaidis udas 



Ebrius ante fores extincta cum face cantat, 

Persius, Sat. y. 165. 
Shall I at Chrysis' door the night prolong 
With midnight serenade, or drunken song ? 

R. Wynne. 

From my own Apartment, September 8. 

Whereas, by letters from Nottingham, we have 
advice, that the young ladies of that place complain 
for want of sleep, by reason of certain riotous lovers, 
who for this last summer have very much infested 
the streets of that eminent city, with violins and 
bass-viols, between the hours of 12 and 4 in the 
morning, to the great disturbance of many of her 
Majesty's peaceable subjects : And whereas 1 have 
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been importuned to publish some edict against those 
midnight alanns, which, under the name of serenades, 
do greatly annoy many well-disposed persons, not 
only in the place above-mentioned, but also in most 
of the polite towns of thiift island : I have taken that 
matter into my serious consideration, and do find 
that this custom is by no means to be indulged in 
this country and climate. 

It is iBdeed very unaccountable, that most of our 
British youth should take such great delight in these 
nocturnal expeditions. Your robust true-bom 
Briton, that has not yet felt the force of flames and 
darts, has a natural inclination to break windows : 
while those whose natural ruggedness has been 
soothed and softened by gentle passions, have as 
strong a propensity to languish under them, espe- 
cially if they have a fiddler behind them to utter 
their complaints ; for, as the custom prevails at pre- 
sent, there is scarce a young man of any fashion in 
a corporation, who does not make love with the 
town-music. The Waits often help him through his 
courtship ; and my friend Banister* has told me, 
he was proffered nve hundred pounds by a young 
fellow, to play but one winter under the window 
of a lady, that was a great fortune, but more cruel 
than ordinary. One would think they hoped to 
conquer their mistresses hearts as people tame hawks 
and eagles, by keeping them awake or breaking 
their sleep when<they are falling into it. 

I have endeavoured to search into the original of 
this impertinent way of making love, which, accord- 
ing to some authors, is of great antiquity. If we 
may believe Monsieur Dacier and other critics, Ho- 
race's tenth Ode of the third book was originally a 
Serenade. And if I was disposed to show my 
learning, I could produce a line of him in another 

* Mr. John Banister, a composer, and at the head of the 
l»^~ ' '" ^rury-lane. 
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place, which seems to have been the burden of an 
old heathen Serenade. 

— > — Audis minus f et minus jam, 
^ Me tuo longas pereunte nodes, 

«< Lydia, darmisf Hor. 1 Od. xxt. 8. 

Now less and less assail thine ear 
These plaints, '<Ah! sleepest thou, my dear, 
^* While I, whole nights, tiiy Tme-love here 

" Am dying " 

Francis. 

Bnt notwithstandmg the opinions of many learned 
men upon this subject, I rather agree with them 
who look upon this custom, as now practised, to 
have been introduced by castrated musicians ; who 
found out this method of applying themselves to 
their mistresses at these hours, when men of hoarser 
voices express their passions in a more vulgar me- 
thod. It must be confessed, that your Italian 
eunuchs do practise this manner of courtship to this 
day. 

But whoever were the persons that first thought 
of the Serenade, the authors of all countries are un- 
animous in ascribing the invention to Italy. 

There are two circumstances, which qualified that 
country above all others for this midnight music. 

The first I shall mention was the softness of their 
climate. 

This gave the lover opportunities of being abroad 
in the air, or of lying upon the earth whole hours 
together, without fear of damps or dews ; but as for 
our tramontane lovers, when they begin their mid- 
night complaint with, 

My lodging upon the cold ground is, 

we are not to understand them in the rigour of the 
letter; since it would be impossible for a British 
swain to condole himself long in that situation, with- 
out dying for his mistress. A man might as ▼ 
serenade in Greenland as in our region. Mi 
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The truth of it is, I have often pitied, in a winter 
night, a vocal muaician, und have attributed many 
j of his tiilla and quavers to the coldness of the 
I weather. 

The second circumstance which inclined the Ita- 

k lians to this custom, was that musical genius which 

L is BO universal among them. Nothing is more fre- 

[ quent in that country, than to hear a cobbler work* 

\ rag to an opera-tune. You can scarce see a porter 

that has not one nail much longer than the rest, 

which you will find upon inquiry, is cherished for 

le instrument. In short, there is not a labourer, 

or handicraft-man, Uiat in the cool of the evening 

does not relieve himself with solos and sonatas. 

The Italian soothes his mistress with a plaintive 
roice ; and bewails himself iu such melting music, 
that the whole neighbourhood sympathizes wilJi him 



Qaalii jmjiuled moreni PhUomtla nub vmbbi 

Flet iHW;le«, raBMyae letltim, jniterabili carmen 
Integral, et mentiis lali taca guotibut imjilel, 

ViKc. Geor. JT.flll. 
Thus Philomel beneath Ihe poplar shade 
With plaiotive murmura warbles through the glade— 
Htr Dotps hamioniuuB tedious nights pruloag. 
Ami Ui.ho maltipUea tlie luuurnful song. 

H. WVBKE. 

On the contrary, our honest countrymen have so 
little an inclination to tousic, tiiat they seldom begin 
to sing until they are drunk ; wliicfa also is usually 
the time when they are most disposed to serenade. 
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No 223. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1710. 

For when upon llieir nngot heirs, 

Th' entaU themBelTes and all that 's theirs, 

What blinder bargain e'er was driy'n, 

Or wager laid at six and seven. 

To pass themselres away and tnm 

Their children's tenants ere they 're bom ? Hud. 

Fnm my oum ApartmaU, September 11. 

I HAVE been yery much solicited by Clarinda, Fla- 
via, and Lysetta, to re-assume my discourse con- 
cerning the methods of disposing honourably the 
unmarried part of the world, and taking off those 
bars to it, jointures and settlements ; which are not 
only the greatest impediments towards entering into 
that state, but also the greatest causes of distrust 
and animosity in it after it is consummated. I hare 
with yery much attention considered this case ; and 
among all the observations that I have made through 
a long course of years, I have thought the coldness 
of wiyes to their husbands, as weU as disrespect 
from children to parents, to arise from this one 
source. This trade for minds and bodies in the 
lump, without regard to either, but as they are ac- 
companied with such sums of money, and such par- 
cels of land, cannot but produce a commerce be- 
tween the parties concerned, suitable to the mean 
motives upon which they at first came together. I 
have heretofore given an account, that this method 
of making settlements was first invented by a grip- 
ing lawyer, who made use of the covetous tempers 
of the parents of each side, to force two young 
people mto these vile measures of diffidence, for no 
other end but to increase the skins of parchment, 
by which they were put into each other's possession 
out of each other's power. The law of our country 
has given an ample and generous provision for the 
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wife, even the third of her husband's estate, and 
left to her good humoui and his gratitude the expec- 
tation of further proTieion ; but the fantastical me- 
thod of going further, with relation to their heirs, 
has a foundation in notliing but pride and tolly: for 
as all men wish their children as like themselvea, 
and as much better as they can possibly, it seems 
monstrous that w« Ehould give out of ourselves the 
opportunities of rewarding and discouraging them 
according to their descrla. This wise institution 
has no more sense in it, than if a man should begin 
ft deed with, " Whereas no man Living knows how 
long he shall continue to be a living creature, or an 
honest man. And whereas I, S. am going to enter 
into the state of matrimony with Mrs. D. therefore 
I shall from henceforth make it indifferent to me 
whether from this time forward I shall be a fool or 
a knave. And therefore, in full and perfect health 
of body, and a sound mind, not knowing which of 
my children will prove better or worse, I give to my 
first-born, be he perverse, ungrateful, impious, or 
cruel, the lump and bulk of my estate ; and leave 
one year's purchase only to each of my younger 
children, whether they shall be brave or beautiAil, 
modest or honourable, from the time of the date 
hereof, wherein I resign my senses, and hereby 

STomise to employ my judgment no further in the 
istribution of my worldly goods from the day of the 
date hereof; hereby further confessing and covenant- 
ing, that I am from henceforth married, and dead 

There is no man that is conversant in modern 
settlements, but knows this is an exact translation 
of what is inserted in these instruments. Men's 
could only make them submit to such 
terms ; and therefore all unreasonable bargains iu 
marriage ought tu be set aside, as well as deeds ex- 
torted from tana under force, or in prison, who an 
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altogether as wtmA Basten of tiieir actioss, as he 
that is possessed with a yhsAemt passioa. 

How strangely men are sometinies partial to then- 
selves, appears by the rapine of him that has a 
daughter's beanty vndor lus direction. He will 
make no scropie of using it to force from h^" lover 
as much of his estate as is worth ten thousand 
pounds, and at the same, as a justice on the bench, 
will spare no pains to get a man hanged that has 
taken but a hmse from hun. 

It is to be hoped the legislature will in due time 
take this kind of robbery into consideration, and not 
suffer men to prey upon each other when they are 
about making the most solemn league, and entering 
into the strictest bonds. The only sure remedy is, 
to fix a certain rate on every woman's fortune ; one 
price for that of a maid, and another for that of a 
widow: for it is of infinite advantage, that there 
should be no frauds or uncertainties in Ihe sale of 
our women. 

If any man should exceed the settled rate, he 
ought to be at liberty afl^r seven years are over, by 
which time his love may be supposed to abate a 
little, if it is not founded upon reason, to renounce 
the bargain, and be freed from the settlement upon 
resUmng the portion; as a youth married under four- 
teen years old may be off, if he pleases, when he 
comes to age, and as a man is discharged from ail 
bargains but that of marriage, made when he is under 
twenty-one. 

It grieves me when I consider, that these re- 
straints upon matrimony take away the advantage 
we should otherwise have over other countries, 
which are sunk much by those great checks upon 
propagation, the cowvenis. It is thought chiefly ow- 
ing to these, that Italy and Spain want above half 
their complement of people. Were the price of 
wives always fixed and settled, it would contribute 
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tD filling the iiiktion mors than ail the encourage- 
ments that can possibly be g^yea to foreigners to 
tmnaplaut theiDBelveR hither. 

1, therefore, as Censor of Britain, until a law is 
made, will lay <lown rules which shall bo observed, 
with penalty of deg;ra<ling all that break them, into 
Pretty Fellmvs, Smarts, Sguibs, Huntmg-Sonu, 
Drutat, and JBaffpipca. 
I The females that are guilty of breaking my or- 
1 dera, I shall respectively pronounce to be £t/«, 
I Hornpipes, Dulcimers, and Kettlc-Drums. Such 
I widows as wear the spoils of one husband, I will 
I l>u^, if they attempt to rob another. 
I 1 ordain, That no woman ever demand one shil- 
I ling to be paid after her husband's death, uore than 
r the very sum she brings him, or an eijuivalent for it 
\ in land. 

That no settlement be made, in which the man 
t settles on his children more than the reversion of the 
jointure, or the value of it in money ; so that at his 
, death, he may in the whole be bound to pay his fa- 
mily but double to what he has received. I would 
have the eldest, as well as the rest, have his provi- 
sion out of this. 

When men are not able to come up to those settle- 
Bcuts I have proposed, I would have them receive 
lo much of the portion only as they can come up to, 
and the rest to go to the woman by way of pin- 
money, or separate maintenance. In this, I think, 
I determine equally between the two sexes. 

If any lawyer varies from these rules, or is above 

I two days in drawing a marriuge- settlement, or uses 
more words in it than one skin of parchment will 
contain, or takes above five pounds for drawing it, 
I would have him thrown over the bar. 
Were these rules observed, a woman with s small 
fortune, and a great deal of worth, would be sure 
to marry according to her deserts, if the man's estate 
i 1 
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were to be legs incumbered, in proportion as her for^ 
tune is less than he might have with others. 

A man of a great deal of merit, and not much 
estate, might be chosen for his worth ; because it 
would not be difficult for him to make a settlement. 
The man that loves a woman best, would not 
lose her for not being able to bid so much as 
another, or for not complying with an extravagant 
demand. 

A fine woman would no more be set up to auction 
as she is now. When a man puts in for her, her 
friends or herself take care to publish it ; and the 
man that was the first bidder is made no other use 
of but to raise the price. He that loves her will 
continue in waiting as long as she pleases, if her 
fortune be thought equal to his ; and, under pretence 
of some failure in the rent-roll, or difficulties in 
dravnng the settlement, he is put off until a better 
bargain is made with another. 

All the rest of the sex, that are not rich or beau- 
tiful to the highest degree, are plainly gainers, and 
would be married so fast, that the least charming of 
them would soon grow beauties to the bachelors. 

Widows might be easily married, if they would 
not, as they do now, set up for discreet, only by be- 
ing mercenary. 

The making matrimony cheap and easy would be 
the greatest discouragement to vice: the limiting the 
expence of children would not make men ill inclined, 
or afraid of having them in a regular way ; and the 
men of merit would not live unmarried, as they often 
do now, because the goodness of a wife cannot be 
insured to them ; but the loss of an estate is certain, 
and a man would never have the affliction of a worth- 
less heir added to that of a bad wife. 

I am the more serious, large, and particular on 
this subject, because my Lucubrations, designed for 
the encouragement of virtue, cannot have the desired 
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■tiGcess as long; aa this encumbrance of settlemeatir 
continues upon matrimony. -^^U 

r N'224. THCR9DAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 17mP 



^^H The matter equalt'd not the artist's sluIl.<~-R, WviiNe. 
^^H From my own Apartment, September 13, 

^^^It is my custom, tii a. i^eartb of news, to entertaia 
myself witb those collections of advertisements that 
appear at the end of all our public prints. These X 
consider as accounts of news from the little world, 
in the same manner that the foregoing parts of the 
papur are from the ffreat. If in one we hear that a 
sovereign prince is fled from his capital city, in the 
other we hear of a tradesman who batli shut up his 
shop, and run away. If in one we find the victory 
of a general, in the other we see the desertiou of a 
private soldier. I must confess I have a certain 
weakness in my temper, that is often very much af- 
fected by these little domestic occurrences, and 
have frequently been caught with tears in my eyes 
over a melancholy advertisement. 

But to consider this subject in its most ridiculous 
lights, advertisements are of great use to the vulgar. 
First of alt, as they are instruments of ambition. A 
man that is by no means big enough for the Gazette, 
may easily creep into the advertisements ; by which 
means we often see an apothecary in the same paper 
of news with a plenipotentiary, or a running-foot- 
man with an ambassador. An advertisement from 
Piccadilly goes down to posterity with an article 
from Madrid ; and John Bartlett * of Guodman's- 
iields is celebrated in the same paper witli the em- 
■ A Irusi-inakor. 
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peror of Germany. Thus the fable tells us, that the 
wren mounted as high as the eagle by getting upon 
his back. 

A second use which this sort of writings hath 
been turned to of late years, has been the manage- 
ment of controversy ; insomuch that above half the 
advertisements one meets with now-a-days are purely 
polemical. The inventors of " Strops for razors/' 
have written against one another this way for several 
years, and that with great bitterness ; as the whole 
argument ipro and con in the case of '* the morning 
gown,'' is still carried on after the same manner. I 
need not mention the several proprietors of Dr. An- 
derson's pills ; nor take notice of the many satirical 
works of this nature so frequently published by Dr. 
Clark, who has the confidence to advertise upon 
that learned knight, my very worthy friend. Sir W il- 
liam Read : but I shall not interpose in their quar- 
rel : Sir William can give him his own in advertise^ 
ments, that, in the judgment of the impartial, are as 
well penned as the doctor's. 

The third and last use of these writings is to in- 
form the world, where they may be furnished with 
almost every thing that is necessary for life. If a 
man has pains in his head, colics in his bowels, or 
spots in his clothes, he may here meet with proper 
cures and remedies. If a man would recover a wife 
or a horse that is stolen or strayed ; if he wants new 
sermons, electuaries, asses' milk, or any thing else, 
either for his body or mind ; this is the place to look 
for them in. 

The great art in writing advertisements, is the 
finding out a proper method to catch the reader's eye, 
without which a good thing may pass over unob- 
served, or be lost among commissions of bankrupts. 
Asterisks and hands were formerly of great use for 

this purpose. Of late years the N. B. ha^ ' 

much in fashion, as also little cuts or figui 
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inventioD of which Wd must ascribe to the authpr of 
spring-trusses. I must not here omit tlie blinil 
Italian character, which, being scarce legible, Al- 
ways fixes and detains the eye, and gives the curinua 
leuder something like the satisfaction of piyiug into 
a secret. 

But the great skill in an advertiser is chit'tiy seen 
in the style which he makes use of. He is to 
mention " the universal esteem, or general repu- 
tion," of thingB that were never beard of. If he is 
a phyncian or astrologer, he must change his lodgings 
frequently ; and, though he never saw any body in 
them besides hiu own family, give public notice of 
it, " for the information of the nobility and gentry." 
Since I am thus usefully employed in writing cri- 
ticisma on the works of these diminutive authors, 
I must not pass over in silence an advertisement, 
irhich has lately made, its appearance, and is written 
altogether in a Ciceronian manner. It was sent to 
me, with Jive ihillinga, to be inserted among my 
advertisements; but as it is a pattern of good writing 
in this way, I shall give it a place in the body of 
my paper. 

" The highest compounded spirit of lavender, 
the raoat glorious, if the exprcmtm may be uted, 
«ilivening scent and flavour that can possibly be, 
vhich BO raptures the spirits, delights the gust, and 
gives such airs to the countenance, as are not to be 
imagined but by those that have tried it. The meanest 
sort of the thing is admired by most gentlemen and 
ladies ; but this far more, as by far it exceeds it, to 
the gaining among all a more than common esteem. 
It is sold, in neat flint bottles fit for the pocket, 
only at the golden Key in Wharton's Court, near 
Holbom-bars, for three shillings and sixpence, with 
directions." 

At the same time that I recommend tJie several 
"wers ia which iJiis spirit of lavender is wr^^wd 
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up, if the expremon may be used, I cannot excuse 
my fellow-labourers for admitting into their papers 
seyeral uncleanly advertisements, not at all proper 
to appear in the works of polite writers. Among 
these I must reckon the <^ Carminative Wind-expel- 
ling Pills." If the doctor had called them only his 
Carminative Pills^ he had been as cleanly as one 
could have wished; but the second word entirely 
destroys the decency of the first. There are other 
absurdities of this nature so very gross^ that I dare 
not mention them ; and shall therefore dismiss this 
subject with a public admonition to Michael Parrot, 
that he do not presume any more to mention a cer- 
tain worm he knows of, which, by the way, has 
grown seven feet in my memory ; for, if I am not 
orach mistaken, it is the same that was but nine feet 
long about six months ago. 

By the remarks I have here made, it plainly ap- 
pears, that a collection of advertisements is a kind 
of miscellany ; the writers of which, contrary to all 
authors, excepting men of quality, give money to 
the bookseller who publish their copies. The genius 
of the bookseller is chiefly shown in his method 
of ranging and digesting these little tracts. The 
last paper I took in my hand places them in the 
following order. 

The true Spanish blacking for shoes, &c. 

Pease and plaster, &c. 

Nectar and Ambrosia, &c. 

Pour freehold tenements of fifteen pounds per 
ammm, &c. 

Annotations upon the Tatler, &c. 

The present state of England, &c. 

A commission of bankruptcy being awarded 
against B. L. bookseller, &c. 
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From my own Apartmenl, Avgvst 15. 
^^HE hours which we spend in conversation are the 
kost pleasing of any wlilch we enjoy ; yet, methtnks, 
ere is very little care taken to improve ourselves 
r the frequent repetition of them. The common 
Jitult in this case is that of growing too intimate, and 
Kfalling into displeasing familiarities ; for it is a very 
^ordinary thing for men to make no other use of a 
^ose acquaintance of each other's atfairs, but to 
■lease one another with unacceptable allusions. Ooe 
Vwould pass over patiently such as converse like 
vwiimals, and salute each other with bangs on the 
pthoulder, sly raps with canes, or other robust plea- 
Liantrics practised by the rural gentry of tliii; nation : 
{but even among those who should have more polite 
s of things, you see a set of people who invert 
le design of conversation, and make frequent men- 
itton of ungrateful subjects ; nay, mention them be- 
^leause they are ungrateful ; as if the perfection of 
liety were in knowing how to offend on the one 
'part, and bow to bear an offence on the other. In 
all parts of this populous town, you find the merry 
world made up of an active and a passive companion; 
one who has good nature enough to suffer all his 
friend should think fit to say, and one who is re- 
solved to make the most of his good-humour to show 
his parts. In the trading part of mankind, I have 
Jived the jest went by the weight of purses. 
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and the ridicule is made up by the gains which arise 
from it. Thus the packer allows the clothier to say 
what he pleases ; and the broker has his countenance 
ready to laugh with the merchant, though the abuse 
is to fall on himself, because he knows that, as a 
go-between, he shall find his account in being in 
the good graces of a man of wealth. Among these 
just and punctual people the richest man is ever 
the better jester ; and they know no such thing as a 
person who shall pretend to a superior laugh at a 
man, who does not make him amends by oppor- 
tunities of advantage in another kind; but among 
people of a different way, where the pretended dis- 
tinction in company is only what is raised from sense 
and understanding, it is very absurd to carry on a 
rough raillery so far, as that the whole discourse 
should turn upon each other's infirmities, follies, or 
misfortunes. 

I was this evening with a set of wags of this 
class. They appear generally by two and two ; and 
what is most extraordinary, is that those very per- 
sons who are most together appear least of a mind 
when joined by other company. This evil proceeds 
from an indiscreet familiarity, whereby a man is al- 
lowed to say the most grating thing imaginable to 
another, and it shall be accounted weakness to show 
an impatience for the unkindness. But this and all 
other deviations from the design of pleasing each 
other when we meet, are derived from the interlopers 
in society ; who want capacity to put in a stock 
among regular companions, and therefore supply 
their w^ants by stale histories, sly observations, and 
rude hints, which relate to the conduct of others. 
All cohabitants in general run into this unhappy 
fault ; men and their wives break into reflections, 
which are like so much Arabic to the rest of the 
company ; sisters and brothers often make the like 
figu^e^ from the same unjust sense of the art of being 
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I iotimate and familiar. It is often said, such a one 
cuinot stand the mention of such a circumstaiice ; 
if he cannot, I am sure it is for want of discourse, 
or a worse reason, that any companion of his touches 
upon it. 

Familiarity, amon^ the truly well-bred, never 
gives authority to trespass upon another in the most 
minute circumstance ; but it allows to be kinder 
than we ought otherwise to presume to be. Eusebius 
faaa wit, humour, and spirit; but there never was 
a man in his company who wished he had less ; tor 
he understands familiarity so well, that he knows 
bow to make use of it in a way that neither makes 
himself or his friend contemptible ; but if any one is 
lessened by his freedom , it is he himself, who always 
likes the place, the diet, and the reception, when 
he is in the company of his friends. Equality is the 
life of conversation ; and he is as much out who 
assumes to himself any part above another, as he 
who considers himself below the rest of the society. 
Familiarity in inferiors is sauciness; in superiors, 
condescension ; neither of which are to have being 
among companions, the very word implying that 
they are to be equal. When, therefore, we have 
abstracted the company from all considerations of 
their quality or fortune, it will immediately appear, 
that to make it happy or polite, there must nothing 
be started which shall discover that our thoughts run 
upon any such distinctions. Hence it wiU arise, 
that benevolence must become the rule of society, 
and he that is most obliging must be most diverting. 
This way of talking I am fallen into from the re- 
ilection that I am, wherever I go, entertained with 
Bome absurdity, mistake, weakness, or ill-luck of 
■ome man or other, whom not only I, but the per- 
~u who makes me tliose relations, has a value for. 
would therefore be a great benefit to the world, 
it could be brought to pass, that no story should 
a taking one, hut what yjbr \.o v\\e advantage of 
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tbe person of whom it is related. By this means, he 
tiiat is now a wit in conversation, would be consi- 
dered as a spreader of false ne\^ is in business. 

But aboye all, to make a familiar fit for a bosom 
friend, it is absolutely necessary that we should al- 
ways be inclined rather to hide than rally each 
other^s infirmities. To suffer for a fault is a sort of 
atonement; and nobody is concerned for the offence 
for which he has made reparation. 

P. S. I have received the following letter, which 
rallies me for being witty sooner than I designed ; 
bat I have now altered my resolution, and intend to 
be facetious until the day in October heretofore men- 
tioned, instead of beginning from that day. 

" Mr. Bickerstaff, Sept. 6, 1710. 

** By your own reckoning, you came yesterday 
about a month before tf j time you looked yourself, 
much to the satisfaction of 

Your most obliged, humble servant, 

Plain English." 

Si, James's Coffee-home ^ September 15. 

Advices from Madrid of the eighth say, the duke 
of Anjou with his court, and all the councils, were 
preparing to leave that place in a day or two, in order 
to remove to Yalladolid. They add, that the palace 
was already unfurnished. 
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JwoenU quandamy nuncfemina, CteneuSy 

Rwsua et in veteremfato revolutojigurqm. 

ViRG. JEn. vi. 448. 

Caenens, a woman once, and once a man; 

But encUng in the sex she first began. Dryden. 

From my own Apartment, September 18. 
It 18 one of the designs of this paper to transmit to 
posterity an account of any thing tViat \& moTk^U^>v^ 
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in my own tiiucB. Fur this reasoD, I shall here pub- 
lish to the world the lite of a. person who was ocitbnr 
man nor woman ; as written by one of my ingenious 
corresponiieiits, who seems to have imitated Plu- 
tarch in that tnultifarioiis erudition, and those occa- 
Mional dissertations, which he has wrought into the 
hody of his history. The lite I am putting out i» 
that of Margery, alias John Young, commonly 
know by the name of Doctor Young; who, as the 
town very well knows, was a woman that practised 
physic in a man's clothes, and, after having had two 
wives, and several cliildren, died about a month 



" I here make bold to trouble you with a short 
account of the famous Doctor Young's life, whicb 
you may call, if you please, a second part of the 
turce of the Mam Doctor. This perhaps will not 
seem so strange to you, who, if 1 am not mistaken, 
have somewhere mentioned with honour your sister 
Kirleus, as a practitioner both in physic and bbIjO' 
logy; but, in the common opinion of mankind, a 
she-quack is altogether as strange and astonishing b 
creature, as the Centaur that practised physic in the 
days of Achilles, or as king Pbys in the JteheartaL 
^sculapius, the great fonnder of your art, was par- 
ticularly famous for his beard, as we may conclude 
from the) behaviour of a tyrant, who is branded by 
heathen historians as guilty both of sacrilege and 
blasphemy, having robbed the statue of ^scu- 



lapius of a thick bushy golden beard, and then al- 
leged for his excuse. That it was a shame the son 
should have a beard, when his father Apollo had 
none. This latter instance, indeed seems something 
to favour a female jirofessor, since, as I have been 
told, the ancient statues of Apollo are generally 
inade with the head and face of a woman : n^, X 
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haye been credibly informed by tbose who have seen 
them both^ that the famous Apollo, in the Belvidera^ 
did yery much resemble Doctor Young. Let that 
be as it will^ the Doctor was a kind of Amazon in 
physic, that made as great deyastations and 
slaughters as any of our chief heroes in the art, andN 
was as fatal to the English in these our days, as the 
famous Joan d'Arc was in those of our forefathers. 

** I do not find any thing remarkable in the life 
which I am about to write till the year 1695; at 
which* time the Doctor, being about twenty-three 
years old, was brought to-bed of a bastard-child. 
The scandal of snch a misfortune gaye so great an 
uneasiness to pretty Mrs. Peggy, for that was the 
oame by which the Doctor was then called, that 
she left her family, and followed her loyer to Lon- 
don, with a fixed resolution, some way or other, to 
recoyer her lost reputation : but instead of changing 
her life, which one would haye expected from so 
good a disposition of mind, she took it in her head 
to change her sex. This was soon done by the help 
of a sword and a pair of breeches. I haye reason to 
belieye that her nrst design was to turn man-mid- 
wife, haying herself had some experience in those 
affedrs : but thinking this too narrow a foundation 
for her future fortune, she at length bought her a 
goldrhutUmed coat, and set up for a physician. Thus 
we see the same fatal miscarriage in her youth made 
Mrs. Young a Doctor, that formerly made one of 
the same sex a Pope. 

** The Doctor succeeded yery well in his business 
at first; but yery often met with accidents that dis- 
quieted him. As he wanted that deep magisterial 
Toice which giyes authority to a prescription, and 
is absolutely necessary for the riffht pronouncing of 
these words, * Take these pills,^ he unfortunately 
got the nick-name of the Squeaking Doctor. If 
this circmnstanc^ alarmed the Doctor, there was 
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another which gave him do nmall disquiet, and very 
much dimiDished his gains. la short, he found him- 
self run donn as a superficial prating; quack, in all 
families that had at the head of them a cautious 
father, or a jealous husband. These would often 
complain, one among another, that they did Dot like 
such a smock-faced physician ; though in trDth, had 
they known how justly he deserved that name, they 
would rather have favoured his practice, than have 
apprehended any thing from it. 

" Such were the motives that determined Mrs. 
Young to change her condition, and take in mar- 
riage a virtuous young woman, who lived with her 
in good reputation, and made het the father of s 
very pretty girl. But this part of her happiness 
was soon after destroyed, by a dislemper which was 
too hard for our physician, and carried off his first 
wife. The Doctor had not been a widow loDg be- 
fore he married his second lady, with whom also he 
lived in very |;ood understanding. It so happened, 
that the Doctor was with child at (he same time that 
his lady was ; but the little ones coming both to- 
gether, they passed for twins. The Doctor having 
entirely established the reputation of his manhood, 
especially by the birth of the boy of whom he had 
been lately delivered, and who very much resembles 
him, grew into good business, and who was parti- 
cularly famous for the cure of venereal distempers; 
but would have had much more practice among his' 
own sex, had not some of them been so unreasonable 
as to demand certain proofs of their cure, which 
the Doctor was not able to give them. The florid 
blooming look, wliich gave the Doctor some unea- 
siness at first, instead of betraying his person, only 
recommended his physic. Upon this occasion I 
cannot forbear mentioning what I thought a very 
>eable surprise ; in one of Molier's plays, where 
woman applies herself to a sick persoBiB- 
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the habit of a quack, and speaks to her patient, who 
was something scandalized at the youth of his phy- 
sician, to the following purpose — I began to practise 
in the reign of Francis the First, and am now in the 
hundred and fiftieth year of my age ; but, by the 
virtue of my medicaments have maintained myself 
in the same beauty and freshness I had at fifteen. 
For this reason Hippocrates lays it down as a rule, 
that a student in physic should have a sound consti- 
tution, and a healthy look; which indeed seems as 
necessary qualifications for a physician, as a good 
life and rirtuous behaviour for a divine. But to re- 
turn to our subjects. About two years ago the 
Doctor was very much afflicted with the vapours, 
which grew upon him to such a degree, that about 
six weeks since they made an end of him. His 
death discovered the disguise he had acted under,' and 
brought him back again to his former sex. It is 
said, that at his burial the pall was held up by six 
women of some fashion. The Doctor left behind 
him a widow, and two fatherless children, if they 
may be called so, besides the little boy before- 
mentioned. In relation to whom we may say of 
{he Doctor, as the good old ballad about The Chil- 
^en in the Wood says of the unnatural uncle, that 
he was father and mother both in one. These are 
all the circumstances that I could learn of Doctor 
|Young'8 life, which might have given occasion to 
Vnany obscene fictions , but as I know those would 
hever have gained a place in your Paper, I have not 
troubled you with any impertinence of that nature, 
having stuck to the truth very scrupulously, as I 
always do when I subscribe myself. Sir, 

Your's &c:' 
** I shall add, as a postscript to this letter, that I 
am informed the famous Saitero, who sells coffee in 
his museum at Chelsea, has by him a curiosity, 
which helped the Doctor to carry on his imposture, 
and will give great satisfaction to the cuxiou* mo^vtet r 
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Onuiibui int!idati, ZoUe, nena tibi. ^^^^ 

ThoQ envy'st all ; but no man envies thee. 

R. Wynbe. 

From my own ApaTtmenI, September 20. 

It is the business of reason and philosophy to eootb 
and allay the passions of the mind, or turn them to 
a Tigorous prosecution of what is dictated by the 
understanding. la order to ttiis good end, I would 
keep a watchful eye upon the growing iDcIinations 
of youth, and be particularly careful to prevent their 
indulging themselves in such sentiments as may im- 
bitter their more advanced age. I have now under 
cure a young gentleman, who lately communicated 
to me, that he was of all men living the most miserably 
envious. I desired the circumstances of his dis- 
temper; upon which, with a sigh that would have 
moved the most inhuman breast, " Mr. Bicker- 
staff," said he, "I am nephew to a gentleman of 
very great estate, to whose favour I have a cousin 
that has equal pretensions with myself. This kins- 
man of mine is a young man of the highest merit 
imaginable, and has a mind so tender, and so 
generous, that I can observe he returns my envy 
witli pity. He makes me, upon all occasions, the 
most obliging condescensions : and cannot but take 
notice of the concern he is in, to see my life blasted 
with this racking passion, though it is against him- 
self. In the presence of my uncle, when I ara in 
the room, he never speaks so well as he is capable 
of; but always lowers his talents and accomplish- 
ments out of regard to me. What I beg of you. 
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dear Sir, is to instruct me how to love him, as I 
know he does me : and I beseech you, if possible, 
to set my heart right ; that it may no longer be tor- 
mented where it should be pleased, or hate a man 
whom I cannot but approve/' 

The patient gave me this account with such can- 
dour and openness, that I conceived immediate 
hopes of his cure ; because in diseases of the mind, 
the person affected is half recovered when he is 
sensible of his distemper. "Sir," said I, "the ac- 
knowledgment of your kinsman's merit is a very 
hopeful symptom ; for it is the nature of persons af- 
flicted with this evil, when they are incurable, to 
pretend a contempt of the person envied, if they 
are taxed with that weakness. A man who is really 
envious will not allow he is so ; but, upon such an 
accusation, is tormented with the reflection, that to 
envy a man is to allow him your superior. But in 
your case, when you examine the bottom of your 
heart, I am apt to think it is avarice, which you mis- 
take for envy. Were it not that you have both ex- 
pectations from the same man, you would look upon 
your cousin's accomplishments with pleasure. You, 
that now consider him as an obstacle to your in- 
terest, would then behold him as an ornament to 
your family." I observed my patient upon this oc- 
casion recover himself in some measure ; and he 
owned to me, that " he hoped it was as I imagined; 
for that in all places, but where it was his rival, he 
dad pleasure in his company. This was the first dis- 
course we had upon Uiis malady; but I do not 
doubt but, after two or three more, I shall, by just 
degrees, soften his envy into emulation. 

Such an envy, as I have here described, may 
possibly enter into an ingenuous mind ; but the envy 
which makes a man uneasy to himself and others, 
16 a certain distortion and perverseness of temper, 
that renders him unwilling to be pleased with any 
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tbJDg without him, that baa either beauty or perfecUon 
io it. I look upon it as a distemper in the mind, 
which 1 know no moralist that haa described in this 
light, when a man cannot discern any thing, which 
another i* master of, that is agreeable. For which 
reason, 1 look upon the good-natured man to be en- 
dowed with a certain discerning faculty, which the 
envious are altogether deprived of. Shallow wits, 
superficial critics, and conceited fops, are with me 
io many blind men in respect of excellencies. They 
can behold nothing but faults and blemishes, and in- 
deed see nothing that is worth seeing. Show them 
a poem, it is stuff; a picture, it is daubing. They 
find nothing in architecture that is not irregular, or 
in music that is not out of tune. These men should 
consider that it is their envy which deforms every 
thing, and that the ugliness is not in the object, but 
in the eye. And as for nobler minds, whose merits 
are either not discovered, or are misrepresented by 
the envious part of mankind, they should rather cod- 
sider their defamers with pity than indignation. A 
man cannot have an idea of perfection in another, 
which he was never sensible of in himself. Mr. 
Locke tells us, "That upon asking a blind man, 
what he thought scarlet was ! he answered. That he 
believed it was tike the sound of a trumpet." He 
was forced to form his conception of ideas which lie 
had not, by those which he had. In the same 
manner, ask an envious man what he thinks of vir- 
tue? he well call it design : what of good-nature? 
and he will term it dulness. The difference is, that 
as the person before-mentioned was bom blind, 
your envious men have contracted the distemper 
themselves, and are troubled with a sort of an ac- 
quired blindness. Thus the devil iu Milton, though 
made an angel of light, could see nothing to please 
him even in Paradise, and hated our first parents, 
though in their state of innocence. 
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N^228. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER23, 1710. 



•Veniet manusy auxiU^ put 



SU miki- 

HoR. 1 Sat. iy. 141. 

A powerful aid from other hands will come. 

R. Wynne. 

From my oum Aparttnent, September 22. 

A MAN of business, who makes a public entertaiu- 
ment, may sometimes ' leave his guests, and beg 
them to diyert themselves as well as they can until 
his return. I shall here make use of the same pri- 
vilege, being engaged in matters of some import- 
ance relating to the family of the Bickerstaffs, and 
must desire my readers to entertain one another 
until I can have leisure to attend them. I have 
therefore furnished out this paper, as I have done 
some few others, with letters of my ingenious cor- 
respondents, which, I have reason to believe, will 
please the public as much as my own more elaborate 
Lucubrations. 
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Sir Lincoln, Sept. 9. 

I have long been of the number of your ad^ 
mirers, and take this opportunity of telling you so. 
I know not why a man so famed for astrological 
observations may not be also a good casuist ; upon 
wluch presumption it is that I ask your advice in an 
affair, that at present puzzles quite that slender 
stock of divinity I am master of. I have now been 
some time in holy orders, and fellow of a certain 
college in one of the universities ; but, weary of 
that unactive life, I resolve to be doing good in my 
generation. A i^orthy gentleman has lately offered 
me a fat rectory ; but means, I perceive, his kins- 
woman should have the benefit of the clergy. I am 
a novice in the world, and confeBS \t s\a.tV\.^^ t^^« 
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how the body of Mrs. Abigail can be annexed to the 
cure of souls. Sir, would you give us, in one of 
your Tatlers, the original and progress of smock- 
simony, and show us, that where the laws are si- 
lent, men's consciences ought to be so too, you 
could not more oblige our fraternity of young di- 
vines, and among the rest, 

■ " Your humble servant. 
High-church/' 

I am very proud of having a gentleman of this 
name for my admirer, and may, some time or other, 
write such a treatise as he mentions. In the mean 
time, I do not see why our clergy, who are fre- 
quently men of good families, should be reproached, 
if any of them chance to espouse a handmiedd with a 
rectory in commendam, since the best of our peers 
have often joined themselves to the daughters of very 
ordinary tradesmen, upon the same valuable con- 
siderations. 

Globe in MoorJUldSy Sept, 16. 
Honoured Sir, 

** I have now finished my almanack for the next 
year, in all the ^parts of it, except that which con- 
cerns the weather ; and you having shown yourself, 
by some of your late works, more weatherwise than 
any of our astrologers, I most humbly presume to 
trouble you upon this head. You know very well, 
that in our ordinary almanacks, the wind and rain, 
snow and hail, clouds and sunshine, have their proper 
seasons, and come up as regularly in their several 
months as the fruits and plants of the earth. As for 
my own part, I freely own to you, that I generally 
steal my weather out of some antiquated almanack, 
that foretold it several years ago. Now, Sir, what 
T humbly beg of you is, that you would lend me your 
State weather-glass, in order to iill up this vacant 
column in my works. This, I know, would sell my 
almanack beyond any other, and make me a richer 
man than Poor Robin. If you will not grant me 
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this favour, I must have recourse to my old method, 
and will copy from an old almanack which I have 
by me, and which I think was for the year when the 
great storm was. 

I am, Sir, 
The most humble of your admirers, 

T. Philomath." 

This gentleman does not consider, what a strange 
appearance his almanack would make to the igno- 
rant, should he transpose his weather, as he must 
do, did he follow the dictates of my glass. What 
would the world say to see summers filled with clouds 
and storms, and winters with calms and 'sunshine : 
according to the variations of the weather, as they 
might accidentally appear in a ^<fa^e-barometer ? 
But let that be as it will, I shall apply my own in- 
vention to my own use ; and if I do not make my 
fortune by it, it will be my own fault. 

The next letter comes to me from another self-in- 
terested solicitor. 

" Mr. Bickerstaff, 

*' I am going to set up for a Scrivener, and have 
thought of a project which may turn both to your 
account and mine. It came into my head, upon 
reading that -learned and useful paper of yours con- 
cemiiig advertisements. You must understand, I 
have made myself master in the whole art of adver- 
tising, both as to the style and the letter. Now if 
you and I could so manage it^ that nobody should 
write advertisements besides myself, or print them 
any where but in your paper, we might both of us 
get estates in a little time. For this end I would 
likewise propose, that you should enlarge the design 
of advertisements, and have sent you two or three 
samples of my work in this kind, which I have made 
for particular friends, and intend to open shop with. 
The first is for a gentleman, who would willingly 
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marry, if he could find a wife to his liluDg ; the se- 
cond ia for a poor whig, who is lately turned out of 
his post; and the third for a person of a contrary 
party, who is willing to get into one." 

" Whereas A. B, next door to the PestJe and 
Mortar, being about 30 years old, of a spare make, 
with dark-coloured hair, bright eye, and a long nose, 
has occasion for a good-humoured, tall, fair, young, 
woman, of about 30001. fortune; these are to give 
notice, that if any such young woman has a mind to 
dispose of herself in marriage to such a person as 
the above-mentioned, she may be provided with 
a husband, a coach and horses, and proportionable 
settlement." 

* CD. designing to quit his place, has great 
quantities of paper, parchment, ink, wax, ana wa- 
fers, to dispose of, which will be sold at very rea- 
sonable rates." 

' £. F. a person of good behaviour, six feet high, 
of a black complexion, and sound principlea, wants 
an employ. He is an excellent penman and ac- 
comptant, and speaks French." 

^0 229. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1710. 

Qmciitam merita lume superbiam. 

Wllh conacioua pride 

Asaume the honours ju»tlf thine, 

Framcis. 

From my own Apartment, September 25. 

' Ibe whole creation preys upon itself. Every living 

' cn'eature is inhabited. A flea has a thousand invigi- 

' ble insects that tease him as he Jumps from place to 

I place, and revenge our quarrels upon him. A very 

ordinary microscope shews us, that a louse is itself 

s very lousy creature. A whale, besides those seas 

and oceans in the several vessels of his body, which 

I are ailed with innwmeiable shoals of little animals, 
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carries about him a whole world of inhabitants ; in- 
somuch that if we believe the calculatipns some have 
made, there are more living creatures, which are too 
small for the naked eye to behold, about the Levia- 
than, than there are of visible creatures upon the 
face of the whole earth. Thus every nobler creature 
\b, as it were, the basis and support of multitudes 
that are his inferiors. 

This consideration very much comforts me, when 
I think on those numberless vermin that feed upon 
this paper, and find their sustenance out of it; I 
mean the small wits and scribblers, that every day 
turn a penny by nibbling at my Lucubrations. This 
has been so advantageous to this little species of 
writers, that, if they do me justice, I may expect to 
have my statue erected in Grub-street, as being a 
common benefactor to that quarter. 

They say, when a fox is very much troubled with 
fleas, he goes into the next pool with a little lock of 
wool in his mouth, and keeps his body under water 
until the vermin get into it; after which he quits the 
wool, and diving, leaves his tormentors to shift for 
themselves, and get their livelihood where they can. 
I would have these gentlemen take care that I do 
not serve them after the same manner ; for though I 
have hitherto kept my temper pretty well, it is not 
impossible but I may some time or other disappear; 
and what will then become of them? Should I 
lay down my paper, what a famine would there be 
among the hawkers, printers, booksellers, and au- 
thors I It would be luce Doctor Burgess's dropping 
km eloakf with the whole congregation hanging upon 
the skirts of it.. To enumerate some of these my 
doughty antoffonigts; I was threatened to be an-^ 
swered weekly Tit for Tat ; I was undermined by 
the Whisperer; haunted by Tom Brovm's Ghost; 
scolded at by a Female Tatler; and slandered by 
another of the same character, under the title of Ata- 

Q2 
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lantis. I have been annotated^ retattled, examined, 
and condoled: but it 'being my standing maxim never 
to speak ill of the dead, I shall let these authors 
rest in peace ; and take great pleasure in thinking, 
that I have sometimes been the means of their get- 
ting a belly-full. When I see myself thus surround- 
ed by such formidable enemies, I often think of the 
Knight of the Red Cross in Spenser's ** Den of 
£rror," who, after he has cut off the dragon's head, 
and left it wallowing in a flood of ink, sees a thousand 
monstrous reptiles making their attempts upon him, 
one with many heads, another with none, and all of 
them without eyes. 

The same so sore annoyed has the Knight, 
That, well nigh choaked with the deadly stink, 
His forces fail, he can no longer fight ; 
Whose courage "when the fiend perceiv'd to shrink. 
She poured forth out of her hellish sink 
Her fruitful cursed spawn of serpents small, 
Deformed monsters, foul, and black as ink ; 
Which swarminfif all about his legs did crawl, 
And him encumbered sore, but could not hurt at all. 

As gentle shepherd in sweet even tide, 
When ruddy Phoebus 'gins to welk in west, 
High on an hill, his flock to viewen wide, 
Marks which do bite their hasty supper best ; 
A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him molest, 
All striving to enfix their feeble stings^ 
That from their 'noyance he no where can rest ; 
But with his clownish hands their tender wings 
He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings. 

If ever I should want such a fry of little authors 
to attend me, I shall think my paper in a very de- 
caying condition. They are like ivy about an oak, 
which adorns the tree at the same time that it eats 
into it; or like a great man's equipage, that do 
honour to the person on whom they feed. For my- 
part, when I see myself thus attacked, 1 do not con- 
sider my antaffonists as malicious, but hungry ; and 
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therefore am resolved never to take any notice of 
them. 

As for those who detract from my labours, with- 
out being prompted to it by an empty stomach ; in 
return to their censures, I shall take pains to excel, 
and never fail to persuade myself, that their enmity 
is nothing but their envy or ignorance. 

Give me leave to conclude, like an old man, and 
a moralist, with a fable. 

The owls, bats, and several other birds of night, 
were one day got together in a thick shade, where 
they abused tiieir neighbours in a very sociable man- 
ner. Their satire at last fell upon the sun, whom 
they all agreed to be very troublesome, impertinent, 
and inquisitive. Upon which the sun, who over- 
heard them, spoke to them after this manner. ** Gen- 
tlemen, I wonder how you dare abuse one that, you 
know, could in an instant scorch you up, and bum 
every mother's son of you ; but the only answer I 
shall give you, or the revenge I shall take of you, 
is, to * shine on'." 
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Friinn my own Apartment, September 28. 

The following letter has laid before me many great 
and manifest evils in the world of letters, which I 
had overlooked ; but they open to me a very busy 
scene, and it will require no small care and applica- 
tion to amend errors which are become so universal. 
The affectation of politeness is exposed in this epistle - \ 
with a great deal of wit and discernment ; so that Ji 
whatever discourses I may fall into hereafter upon 
the subjects the writer treats of, I shall at present 
lay the matter before the world, without the least 
alteration from the words of my correspondent. 

Q3 
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To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 

Sir, 

" There are some abuses among us of great con- 
sequence, the reformation of which is properly your 
province ; though as far as I have been conversant 
in your papers, you have not yet considered them, 
'^hese are, the deplorable ignorance that for some 
years hath reigned among our English writers, the 
>rv great depravity of our taste, and the continual cor- 

^— - ruption of our style. I say nothing here of those 
who handle particular sciences, Divinity, Law, 
Physic, and the like ; I mean the traders in history, 

{"politics, and the Belles Lettres; together with those 
by whom books are not translated, but as the com- 
mon expressions are, done out of French, Latin, or 
other language, and made English. I cannot but 
observe to you, that until of late years a Grub-street 
book was alwayis bound in sheep-skin, with suitable 
print and paper, the price never above a shilling, 
and taken off wholly by common tradesmen or coun- 
try pedlars ; but now they appear in all sizes and 
shapes, and in all places. They are handed about 
from lapfuls in every coffee-house to persons of 
quality; are shewn in Westminster-hall and the 
Court of Requests. You may see them gilt, and in 
royal paper of five or six hundred pages, and rated 
accordingly. I would engage to furnish you with a 
catalogue of English books, published within the 
compass of seven years past, which at the first hand 
would cost you a hundred pounds, wherein you shall 
"not be able to find ten lines together of common 
'grammar or common sense. 

** These two evils, ignorance, and want of taste, 
have produced a third ; I mean the continual cor- 
ruption of our English tongue, which, without some 
timely remedy, will suffer more by the false refine- 
meDts of twenty years past, than it hath been im- 
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roved in the foregoing hundred. And this is what 
desigpi chiefly to enlarge upon, leaving the former 
e^ils to your animadversion. 

** But instead of giving you a list of the late re- 
finements crept into our language, I here send you 
the copy of a letter I received, some time ago, from 
a most accomplished person in this way of writing; 
upon which I shall make some remarks. It is in 
these terms : 

"Sir, 

** I cou^d iCt get the things you sent for all abmU 

Town, lihot to ha come down myself, and then 

Fd K hrot 'um ; but I AaW dtnCt, and I believe I 

cunCt df/tf that's Pozz Tom begins to gCmselfBirs, 

because he's going with the PlenipoU 'Tis said, 

the French king will bamboozl us agen, which causes 
many speculations. The Jacks and others of that 
KiSuey are very uppish and alert upon^t, as you may 

see by their Phizs^s Will Hazard has got the 

Hipps, having lost to the Tune of ^ve hund^rd pound, 
tho' he understands play very well, no Body better. 
He has promisU me upon Rep, to leave off play; but 
you know 'tis a weakness he's too apt to give into, 
tho^ he has as much wit as any man, no Body mare. 

He has lain incog ever since ^The Mobb^s very 

qviet with us now 1 believe you thot I banter'd 

you in my last, like a Country Put 1 shan't 

leave town this month," &c. 

** This letter is in every point an admirable pat- 
tern of the present polite way of writing ; nor is it of 
less authority for being an epistle. You may gather • t^K 
^very flower in it, with a thousand more of equal 
sweetness, from the books, pamphlets, and single- 
papers offered us every day in the coffee-houses : 
and these are the beauties introduced to supply the 
want of wit, sense, humour^ and learning, which for- 
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^^[ merly were looked upou an qualifications for a writer. 

rif a man of wit, who died forty years ago, were to 
rise from the grave on purgKise, how would he be 
able to read this letter ? and after he had got through 
that difficulty, how would he be able to understand 
jt? The first thing that sttikes your eye, is the 
I breaks at the end of almost every sentence ; of 
which I know not the use, only that it is a refioa- 

Iment, and very frequently practised. Then you will 
observe the abbreviations and elisions, b^ which 
consonants of most obdurate sound are joined to- 
gether, without one softening vowel to intervene; 
and all this only to make one syllable of two, directly 
contrary to the example of the Greekt and Rimuuu, 
• altogether of the Gothic strain, and a natural ten- 
dency towards relapsing into barbarity, which de- 
lights in monosyllables, and uniting of mute con- 
sonanta, as it is observable in all the Northern lan- 
guages. And this is still more visible in the next 
refinement, which consists in pronouncing the first 
sylUble in a word that has many, and dismissing 
Vin rest, such as Phixz, Hipps, Mobb, Pozz, Rep, 
and many more, when we are already overloaded 
with monosyllableB, which are the disgrace of our 
language. Thus we cram one syllable, and cut off 
the rest, as the owl fattened her mice after she had 
bit off their legs to prevent them from running away ; 
and if ours be the same reason for maiming our 
words, it will certainly answer the end; for I am 
sure no other nation will desire to borrow them. 
Some words are hitherto but fairly split, and there- 
fore only in their way to perfection, as Incoy, and 
Plenipo ; but in a short time, it is to be hoped, they 
will be further docked to Inc. and Plen. This re- 
flection has made me of late years very impatient for 
a peace, which I believe would save the lives of 
many brave words, as well as men. The war has 
introduced abundance of polysyllables, which will 
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never be able to lire many more campaigns. Specu- 
lations, Operatioms, Prelimmarieg, AndMuoMdort, Pal- 
lisadoes, Cammmmcationy Circumvallation, BattaUom; 
as numerous as they are, if they attack us too fre- 
quently in onr coffee-houses, we shall certainly put 
diem to flight, and cut off the rear. 

'* The third refinement obserrable io the letter I "^ 
send you, consists in the choice of certain words in- 
yented by some pretty fellows, such as Banter, Bam- 
bofKtle, Country PtU, and Kidney, as it is there ap- 
plied ; some of which are now struggling for the 
yogiie, and others are in possession of it. I have 
doner my utmost for some years past to stop the pro- 
gress of Mobb and Banter, but have been plainly 
borne down by numbers, and betrayed by those who 
promised to assist me. 

** In the last place, you are to take notice of cer- 
tain choice phrases scattered through the letter, some 
of them tolerable enough, until they were worn to '* 
rags by servile imitators. You might easily find 
them though they were not in a different print, and 
therefore I need not disturb them. 

''These are the false refinements in our style, 
which you ought to correct : first, by argument and 
fair means ; but, if those fail, I think you are to 
make use of your authority as Censor, and by an 
annual Index Expurgatorivs expunge all words and 
phrases that are offensive to good sense, and con- 
demn these barbarous mutilations of vowels and 
syllables. In this last point the usual pretence is, 
that they spell as they speak. A noble standard for 
language ! to depend upon the caprice of every cox- ^ 
comb, who, because words are liie clothing of our 
thoughts, cuts them out and shapes them as he 
pleases, and changes them oftener than his dress. 
I believe all reasonable people would be content 
that such refiners were more sparing in their words, 
and liberal in their syllables ; and upon this head I 
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should be glad you would bestow some advice upon 
several young readers in our churches, who, coming 
up from the university full fiaught with admiration 
of our town politeness, will needs correct the style 
of their prayer-books. In reading the Absolution, 
they are very careful to say Pordoju and Absoleei; 
and in the prayer for the Royal Family, it must be 
atdue'um, enncA'um, protper'um, and bring'ttm. Then 
in ^eir sermons, they use all the modern terms of 
art. Sham, Banter, Mob, Bubble, BuUt), Cutting, 
Swffiing, and Palming ; all whicli, and many more 
of the like stamp, as I have heard them often in the 

Silpit from such younji; sophisters, bo I have read 
em in some of ' diose aermons that have made most 
noise of late.' The design, it seems, is to avoid the 
dreadful imputation of pedantry ; to show us that 
they know the town, understand men and manners, 
Bnd have not been poring upon old unfashionable 
books in the university. 

, " I should be glad to see you the instrumeot of 
introducing into our style that simplicity which is 
the best and truest ornament of all things in life, 
which the politer ages always aimed at in their 
building and dress, limnlex munditiii, as well aa their 
Dioductions of wit. It is manifest thai all new af- 
fected modes of speech, whether borrowed from the 
court, the town, or the theatre, are the first perish* 
ing parts in any language; and, as I could prove 
Vy many hundred iustances, have been so in ours. 
The writings of Hooker, who was a country clergy- 
man, and of Parsons a Jesuit, both in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, are in a style that, with very few 
allowances, would not oftend any present reader, 
and are much more clear and iutdligible than those 
of Sir Harry Wooton, Sir Robert Naunton, Osborn, 
Daniel the historian, ajid several others who writ 
later ; but being meu of the court, and affecting the 
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phraaes then in fashion, they are often either not to 
be understood, or appear perfectly ridiculous. 

** What remedies are to be applied to these evils, 
I haye not room to consider, having, I fear, already 
taken up "most of your paper. Besides, I think it is 
our office only to represent abuses, and yours to 
redress them. I am, with great respect. Sir, 

" Yours, &c." 



N^231. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1709. 

PrtMctptM opsta Ovid. Rem. Amor. yer. 9. 

Prevent the growing evil R, Wynnb. 

From my own Apartment, September 29. 

There are very many ill habits that might with 
much ease have been prevented, vrhich after vre 
have indulged ourselves in them, become incorrigi- 
ble. We have a sort of proverbial expression of 
** Taking a woman down in her wedding shoes," if 
you would bring her to reason. An early behaviour 
of this sort had a very remarkable good effect in a 
family, wherein I was several years an intimate 
acquaintance. 

A gentleman in Lincolnshire had four daughters, 
three of which were early married very happily ; l^ut 
the fourth, though no way inferiox to any of her 
sisters, either in person or accomplishments, had from 
her infancy discovered so imperious a temper, usually 
called a High Spirit, that it continually made great 
uneasiness in the family, became her known charac- 
ter in thi^ neighbourhood, and deterred all her lovers 
from declaring themselves. However, in process 
of time, a genUeman of a plentiful fortune and long 
acquaintance, having observed that quickness of 
spirit to be her only fault, made his addresses, and 
obtained her consent in due form. The lawyers 
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> fioished the writinga, ia whicb, by the way, there 
. was no pin-money; and they were married. After 
a decent time spent in the father's house, the bride- 
sroom went to prepare his seat for her reception. 
During the whole course of his courtship, though a 
n of the moat equal temper, he had artificially 
I lamented to her, that he was the most passionate 
'•creature breathing. By this one intimation, he at 
once made her understand warmth of temper to be 
what he ought to pardon in her, as well as that he 
. alarmed her against that constitution in himself. She 
I at the same time thought herself highly obliged by 
[ the composed behaviour which he maintained in her 
esence. Thus far he with great success soothed 
r from being guilty of violences, and stilt resolved 
to give her such a terrible apprehension of his fiery 
■pint, that she should never dream of giving way to 
her own. He returned on the day appointed for 
carrying her home; hut, instead of a coach and sis 
horses, together with the gay equipage suitable to 
the occasion, he appeared without a servant, mount-' 
ed on the skeleton of a horse, which his huntsman 
bad, tbc day before, brought in to feast his dogs on 
the arrival of their new mistress, with a pillion fixed 
behind, a case of pistols before him, attended only 
by a favourite hound. Thus equipped, he in a very 
obliging, but somewhat positive manner, desired his 
Lady to seat herself on the cushion ; which done, 
away they crawled. The road being obstructed by 
a gate, the dog was commanded to open it : the poor 
cur looked up and wagged his tail : but the maBter 
to show the impatience of his temper, drew a pistol, 
\ and shot him dead. He had no sooner done it, but 
be fell into a thousand apologies for his unhappy 
rashness, and begged as many pardons for his ex- 
cesses before one for whom he had so profound a 
respect. Soon after their steed stumbled, but with 
some difficulty recovered: howeverj the biidegrooia 
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casion to swear, if he frightened his wife so 
le would run him through ! And alas ! the 
limal being now almost tired, made a second 
imediately on which the careful husband 
and, with great ceremony, first takes off his 
hen the accoutrements, draws his sword, and 
16 huntsman the trouble of killing him : then 

his wife, *^ Child, pr'ythee tsdce up the 
' which she readily did, and tugged it home, 
hey found all things in the greatest ord^r, 

to their fortune and the present occasion, 
me after, the father of the Lady gave an an- 
ient to all his daughters and their husbands ; 
when the wives were retired, and the gentle- 
ssing a toast about, our last married man 
sasion to observe to the rest of his brethren^ 
ich, to his great satisfaction, he found the 
istaken as to the temper of his Lady, for 
\ was the most humble woman breathing, 
ilause was received with a loud laugh : but, 
ial which of them would appear the most 
Git home, he proposed they should all by 
ttd for their wives down to them. A ser- 
s dispatched, and answer was made by one« 
m I will come by and by;" and another, 
!ie would come when the cards were out of 
1;" and so on. But no sooner was hew 
's desire whispered in the ear of our last 
lady, but the cards were clapped on the 
id down she comes with, ** My dear, would 
ik with me?" He receives her in his arms, 
r repeated caresses, tells her the experiment, 
s his good-nature, and assures her, that 
I could now command her temper, he would 
T disguise his own. 

iived the following letter with a dozen of 
d cannot but do justice to the liquor, and 
testimony, " Tliat I have tried it upon se- 

V. R 
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veral of my acquaintance, who were given to imper- 
tinent abbreviations, with great success." 

" Mr. Bickerstaff, 

** I send you by this bearer, and not per bearer, 
a dozen of that claret which is to be sold at Garra- 
way's • coffee house, on Thursday the fifth day of 
October next. I can assure you I have found by 
experience the efficacy of it, in amending a fault you 
complain of in your last. The very first draught of 
it has some effect on the speech of the drinker, and 
restores all the letters taken away by the elisions so 
justly -complained of. Hill Hazard was cured of 
his Hypochondria by three glasses ; and the gentle- 
man who gave you an account of- his late indisposi- 
tion, has in public company, after the first quart, 
spoke every syllable of the word Plenipotentiary, 

" Yours, &c." 



N° 232. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1710. 



From my own Apartment, October 2. 

t HAVE received the following letter from my un- 
fortunate old acquaintance the upholsterer, who, 
I observed, had long absented himself from the 
bench at the upper end of the Mall. Having not 
seen him for some time, I was in fear I should soon 
hear of his death; especially since he never ap- 
peared, though the noons have been of late pretty 
warm, and the councils at that place very full from 
the hour of twelve to three, which the sages of that 
board employ in conference, while the unthinking 
part of mankind are eating and drinking for the 
support of their own private persons, without any 
regard to the public. 
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" Sir, 

" I should have waited on you very frequently to 
have discoursed you upon some matters of moment, 
but that I love to be well informed in the subject 
upon which I consult my friends, before I enter into 
debate wiih them. I have therefore, with the ut- 
most care' and pains, applied myself to the reading 
all the writings and pamplets which have come out 
since the trials and have studied night and day in 
order to be master of the whole controversy : but the 
authors are so numerous and the state of affairs alter 
so very fast, that I am now a fortnight behind-hand 
in my reading, and know only how things stood 
twelve days ago. I wish you would enter into those 
useful subjects ; for if I may be allowed to say so, 
these are no times to jest in. As for my own part, 
you ktiow very well that I am of a public spirit, and 
never regarded my own interest, but looked further; 
and let me tell you that while some people are mind- 
ing only themselves and families, and others are 
diioking only of their own country, things go on 
strangehr in the north. I foresee very great evils 
arising mm the neglect of transactions at a distance, 
for which reason I am now writing a letter to a 
friend in the country, which I design as an answer 
to the Czar of Muscovy's letter to the Grand Seiguor 
concerning his Majesty of Sweden. I have endea- 
voured ta prove, that it is not reasonable to expect 
that his Swedish Majesty should leave Bender with- 
out forty thousand men ; and I have added to this 
an apology for the Cossacks. But the matter mul- 
tiplies upon me, and I grow dim with much writing ; 
therefore desire, if you have an old green pair of 
spectacles, such as you used about your fiftieth year, 
that you would send them to me ; as also that you 
will please to desire Mr. Morphew to send me in a 
bushel of coals on the credit of my answer to hU 

r2 
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Czariaii Majesty : for I design it shall be printed for 
Morphew, and the weather grows sharp, 1 shall take 
it kindly if you would order liim also to send me the 
papers as they come out. If there are no fresh pam- 

Sblets published, 1 compute that I shall know before 
le end of next month, what has been done in town 
to this day. If it were not for an ill custom lately 
introduced by a certain author, of talking Latin lU 
Ae beginning of papers, matters would be in a much 
clearer light than they are : but, to our comfort, 
Ibere are solid writers who are not guilty of this pe- 
dantry. The Pott-man writes like an angel. The 
Moderator is fine reading. It would do you no harm 
to read the Ptat-hoy with attention; he is very deep 
of late. He is instructive ; but I confess a little 
satirical : a sharp pen I he cares Dot what he says. 

The Examiner is admirable, and is become a grave 
and substantial author. But above all, I am at a 
loss how to govern myself in my judgment of those 
whose whole writings consist in interrogatoiies : and 
then the way of aDswering, by proposing questions 
as hard to them, is quite as extraordinary. As for 
my part I tremble at these novelties ; we expose, 
in Diy opinion, our affaiTs too much by it. You raay 
be sure the French king will spare no cost to come 
.at the reading of them. I dread to think if the fable 
of the Blackbirds should fall into his hands. But 1 
shall not venture to say more untU I see you. In 
the mean time, 

I am, &a. 

P. S, I take the Beuder letter in the Examiner, 
to be spurious." 

This unhappy correspondent, whose fantastical 
loyalty to the king of Sweden has reduced him to 
this low condition of reason and fortune, would ap- 
pear much more monstrous in his madness, did we 
not see crowds very little above his circumst&DOfia 

a the same cause, a p&Bs\oii\u ^VvUc«. ^^m 
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It is no unpleasant entertainment to consider the 
commerce even of the sexes interrupted by difference 
in state affairs. A wench and her gallant parted 
last week upon the words unlimited and passive; 
and there is such a jargon of terms got into the 
mouths of the very silliest of the women , that you 
cannot come into a room even among them, but 
you find them divided into Whig and Tory. What 
heightens the humour is, that all the hard words 
they know, they certainly suppose to be terms use- 
ful in the disputes of the parties. I came in this 
day where two were in very hot debate ; and one 
of them proposed to me to explain to them what 
was the difference between circumcision and pre- 
desimation. You may be sure I was at a loss ; but 
they were- too angry at each other to wait for my 
explanation 9 and proceeded to lay open the whole 
state of affairs, instead of the usual topics of dress, 
gallantry, and scandal. 

I have often wondered how it should be possible 
that this turn to politics should so universally pre- 
vail to the exclusion of every other subject out of 
conversation ; and, upon mature consideration, find 
it is for want of discourse. Look round you among 
all the young fellows you meet, and you see those 
who have the least relish for books, company, or 
pleasure, though they have no manner of qualities 
to make them succeed in those pursuits, shall make 
very passable politicians. Thus the most barren 
invention shall find enough to say to make one ap- 
pear an able man in the top coffee-houses. It is but 
adding a certain vehemence in uttering yourself, let 
the thing you say be never so flat, and you shall be 
thought a very sensible man, if you were not too 
hot. As love and honour are the noblest motives 
of life : so the pretenders to them, without being 
animated by them, are the most contemptible of all 
sorts of pretenders. The unjust affectation of any 

r3 
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ihutg that IB laudable is ignominious in proportion 
o the worth of the thing we affect; thus, as love of 
one's country is the mOBt glorious of all passions, 
to see the most ordinary tools in a nation give them- 
selves airs that way, without any one good quality 
I in their own life, has something in it romautic, yet 
) ridiculous as odious. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

_ ' Mr. Bickorstaff has received Sylvia's letter 
^ from Tile Bath, and his sister is set out thither. Tom 
Prontly, who is one of the guides for the town, is 

'red to bring her into company, and oblige her 
Iwith a mention in his next lampoon. 



N" 283. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5. 1710. 




Sunt terltt piacula, qua: it 

Ter ptri lectu mtennil recremte UMlo. 

Hoiul Ep. i.l 
And, like a charm, to the upright mind and pursi 
If thrice rend o'er, will yield a oertain cure. 

R, Wrsin 

From my mm ApartTncnt, October 4. 
When the mind has been perplexed with anxious 
cares and passions, the betjt method of bringing it 
to its usual state of tranqudlity is, as much as we 
bly can, to turn our thoughts to the adver- 
sities uf persons of higher consideration in virtue 
and merit than ourselves. By this means all the 
little incidents of our own lives, if they are unfor- 
tunate, seem to be the effect of justice upon our 
faults and indiscretions. When those whom we 
know to be excellent, and deserving of a better fate, 
ate wretched, we cannot but resign ourselves, whom 
raiiMt of us know to merit a much worse state than 
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that we are placed in. For audi aad saay other 
occasioDS, there is oae adourable relatioii which one 
■lighi lecoimaend for certain periods of one's life, 
to touch, comfort, and improTe the heart of man. 
Tally says someidiere, "the pleasures of a hus- 
bandman are next to those of a philosopher." In 
like manner one may say, for methinks they bear 
the same proportion one to another, the pleasures 
of humanity are next to those of derotion. In both 
these latter satisfactions, there is a certain humili- 
ation which exalts the soul above its ordinary state. 
At the same time that it lessens our value of our- 
selves, it enlarges our estimation of others. The 
history I am going to speak of, is that of Joseph in 
Holy Writ, which is related with such majestic sim- 
plicity, that all the parts of it strike us with strong 
touches of nature and compassion ; and he must be 
a stranger to both, who can read it with attention, 
and not be overwhelmed with the vicissitudes of joy 
and sorrow. I hope it will not be a prophanation, 
to tell it one's own way here, that they who may be 
unthinking enough to be more frequently readers of 
such papers as this, than of Sacred Writ, may be 
advertised, that the greatest pleasures the imagi- 
nation can be entertained with are to be found there, 
and that even the style of the Scriptures is more 
than human. 

Joseph, a beloved child of Israel, became invi- 
dious to his elder brethren, for no other reason but 
his superior beauty, and excellence of body and 
mind, insomuch that they could not bear his grow- 
ing virtue, and let him live. They therefore con- 
spire his death ; but nature pleading so strongly for 
him in the heart of one of them, that by his per- 
suasion they determined rather to bury him in a pit, 
than be his immediate executioners with their own 
hands. When thus much was obtained for hio 
their minds still softened towards him, and th 
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took the opportiinitiy of some passenjrers to sell him 
into Egypt. Israel was persuaded by the artitici: 
' «f hid aon», that the youth was torn to pieces by 
wild beasts : but Joseph was sold to slavery, and 
•till exposed to new misfortunes, from the same 
eause as before, his beauty and bis virtue. By a 
false accusation be waa committed to prison ; but 
fa process of time delivered from it, in considera- 
-tion of bis wisdom and knowledge, and made the 
governor of Pharaoh's house. In this elevation of 
Sis fortune, bis brothers were sent into Egypt, to 
buy necessaries of life in a famine. As boob as 
~"iey are brought into bis presence, he beholds, but 
._B beholds with compassion, the men wbo had sold 
i^m to slavery, approaching bim with awe and reve- 
While he was looking over his brethren, 
■he takes a resolution to indulge himself in the plea- 
sure of stirring their and bis own affections, by 
keeping himself concealed, and examining into the 
circumstances of their family. For this end, with 
BH air of severity, as a watchful minister to Pharaoh, 
be accuses them as apieK, who are come into Egypt 
Vrith designs against the state. Tbis led tbem into 
the account which he wanted of them, the condition 
of their ancient father and little brother, whom they 
had left behind them. TVben be had learned that 
his brother was living, he demands the bringing bim 
to Egypt, as a proof of their veracity. 

"iut it would be a vain and empty endeavour to 
impt laying this excellent representation of the 
passions of man in the- same colours as they appear 
in the Sacred Writ, in any other manner, or almost 
any other words, than those made use of in the page 
itself. I am obliged, therefore, to turn my designed 
narration rather into a comment upon the several 
parts of that beautiful and passionate scene. When 
Joseph expects to see Benjamin, bow natural, and 
how forcible is the reSection, "This alHiction is 
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come upon as, m that we saw tlie aaguish of our 
brother's soul witiioat pity ! How moviiig must it 
be to Joseph to hear Reubeu accuse the rest, that 
they would not hear what he pleaded in behalf of 
his innocence and distress! He turns from them, 
and weeps ; but commands his passion so far as to 
give orders for Innding one of them in the presence 
of the rest, ^lile he at lebure observed meir dif- 
ferent sentiments and concern in their gesture and 
countenance. When Benjamin is demanded in bon- 
dage for stealing the cup, with what love and what 
resignaticm does Judah address his brother I 

** In what words shall I speak to my lord ? with 
what confidence can I say any thing ? Our guilt is 
but too apparent ; we submit to our fate. We are 
my lord's servants, both we and he also with whom 
the cup is found." When tiiat is not accepted, how 
pathetically does he recapitulate the whole story ! 
And, af^roaching nearer to Joseph, delivers himself 
as follows ; which, if we ^t. our thoughts upon the 
relation between the pleader and the judge, it is im- 
possible to read without tears : 

" Sir, 

** Let me intrude so far upon you, even in the 
high condition in which you are, and the miserable 
one inwhich you see me and my brethren, to inform 
you of the circumstances of us unhappy men that 
prostrate ourselves before you. When we were first 
examined by you, you inquired — ^for what reason 
my lord inquired we know not — but you inquired, 
whether we had not a father or a brother. We then 
acquainted you, that we had a father, an old man, 
who had a child of his old age, and had buried 
another son, whom he had by the same woman. You 
were pleased to command us to bring the child he 
had remaining down to you : we did so ; and he ha^ 
forfeited his liberty. But my father said to us, Y< 
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I know that my wife bare me two sons : one ol' them 
1 waa torn in pieces ; if mischief befal this also, it 
) Trill bring my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
I Accept, therefore, oh my lord ! me for your bond- 

I nan, aod tet the lad return with his brethren, that 

I I may nut see the evil wliich shall come on my fa- 
L Iher. Here Joseph's passion grew too great for 
tfiuther disguise, and he reveals himself with cscla- 
L illations uf transport and tenderness. 

After their recovery from their first astonishment, 

lis brethren were seized with fear for the injmies 

l^ey had done him; but how generously does he 

I keep them in countenance, and make an apology for 

I diem! "Be not angiy -with yourselves tor selling 

Be hither; call it not so, hut think Providence sent 

Be before you to preserve life !" 

It would be endless to go through all the beauties 

I of this sacred narrative; but any one who shall 

^ lead it, at an hour when he is disengaged from all 

Other regards or interests than what arise from it, 

will feel the alternate ^lassioa of a father, a brother, 

and a son, so warm in him, that they will incline 

him to exert himself in such of those characters as 

happen to be his, much above the ordinary course 

Of his life. 



N° iS4. SATURDAY, OCTOBER. 7, 17MM 

Front my own Apartment, October 6. ^^| 
HAVE reason to believe, that certain of my coo-~ 
temporaries have made use of an art 1 some time 
ago professed, of being often designedly dull; and 
for that reason shall not exert myself when I see 
them lazy. He that has so much to struggle with, 
as the man who pretends to censure others, must 
keep up his tire for an onset, and may be ailow«d 
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to carry his arms a little carelessly upon an ordinary 
march. This Paper therefore shall be taken up by 
my correspondents, two of which have sent me the 
two following plain, but sensible and honest letters, 
upon subjects no less important than those of Edu- 
cation and Devotion. 

" Sir, 

''I am an old man retired from all acquaintance 
with the town, but what I have from your Papers, 
not the worst entertainment of my solitude; yet 
being still a well-wisher to my country, and the 
commonwealth of learning (a qua confiteor nullam 
atatis mece partem ahhorruisse), and hoping the plsun 
phrase in writing that was current in my younger 
days would have lasted for my time, I was startled 
at the picture of modem politeness, transmitted by 
your ingenious correspondent, and grieved to see 
our sterling English language fallen into the hands 
of Clippers and Coiners. That mutilated epistle, 
consisting of Hippo, Rep% and such like enormous 
curtailings, was a mortifying spectacle, but with 
the reserve of comfort to find this and other abuses 
of pur mother tongue so pathetically complained of, 
and to the proper person for redressing them, the 
Censor of Great Britain. 

** He had before represented the deplorable igno- 
rance that for several years past has reigned amongst 
our English writers, the great depravity of our taste, 
and continual corruption of our style. But, Sir, 
before you give yourself the trouble of prescribing 
remedies for these distempers, which you own will 
require the greatest care and application, give me 
leave, having long had my eye upon these mischiefs, 
and thoughts exercised about them, to mention what 
I humbly conceive to be the cause of them, and in 
your friend Horace's words, Quo faiUe derivata 
clades in patriam populumquejhixit. 
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* I take out corrupt ways of writing to proceed 
[ from the mistakes aad wrong measures in our com- 
[ mon methods of Educsitiun, which I always looked 
L upon as one of our national grievances, aud a singn- 
1. larily that renders us, no less than our situation. 



of men from all the world di^oin'd , 
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" This put me upon consulting the most celebrated 
L onticB on that suhject, to compare our practice with 
I tiieir precepts, and find where it was that we came 
I ■hort, or went wide. 

' But after all, I found our case required some- 
I tiling more than these doctors Lad directed, and the 

Erincipal defect of our English discipline to lie in the 
dtiatorv part, which although it needs the greatest 
Dare ana skill, ie usually left to the conduct of those 
Uind ^idefl, viz. Chance and Ignorance. 

" I shall trouble you with but a single instance, 
pursuant to what your sagacious frteijil has said, 
that he could furnish you with a catalogue of 
English books, which woidd cost you a. hundred 
pounds at first hand, wherein you could not find 
ten lines together of common grammar ; which is a 
necessary consequence of our mismanagement in 
that province. 

" For can any thing be more absurd than our 
way of proceeding in tMs part of literature ? to push 
tender wits into the intricate mazes of grammar, 
and a Latin grammar t to learn an unknown art by 
an unknown tongue ? to carry them a dark round- 
about way to let them in at the back door ? Whereas 
by teaching them first the .grammar of their mother- 
tongue, so easy to be learned, their advance to the 
grammars of Latin and Greek would be gradual and 
may; but our precipitate way of hunying i' 
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over such a gulph, before we have built them a 
bridge to it^ is a shock to their weak understandings, 
which they seldom^ or very late, recover. In the 
mean time we wrong nature, and slander infants, 
who want neither capacity nor will to learn, until 
we put them upon service beyond their strength, and 
then indeed we balk them. 

** The liberal arts and sciences are all beautiful as 
the Graces ; nor has Grammar, the severe mother 
of all, so frightful a face of her own ; it is the vizard 
put upon it that scares children. She is made to 
speak hard wordis, that to them sound like conjuring. 
Let her talk intelligibly, and they will listen to her. 

" In this^ I think, as on other accounts, we show 
ourselves ISrue Britons, always overlooking our na- 
tural advfotages. It has been the practice of the 
wisest nations to learn their own language by stated 
rules, to avoid the confusion that would follow from 
leaving it to vulgar use. Our English tongue, says 
a learned man, is the most determinate in its con- 
struction, and reducible to the fewest rules ; what- 
ever language has less grammar in it, is not intelligi- 
ble ; and whatever has more, all that it has more is 
superfluous; for which reasons he would have it 
made the foundation of learning Latin, and all other 
languages. 

*' To speak and write without absurdity the lan- 
guage of one's country is commendable in persons of 
all stations, and to some indispensably necessary ; 
and to this purpose I would recommend, above all 
things, the having a grammar of our mother-tongue 
first taught in our schools, which would facilitate 
our yonUis learning their Latin and Greek gram- 
mars, with spare time for arithmetic, astronomy, 
cosmography, history, &:c. that would make them 
pass the spring of their life with profit and pleasure, 
that is now miserably spent in grammatical perplexi- 
ties. 
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" But here, methinks, I see the reader Hmile, and 
ready lo ask me, as the lawyer did sexton Diego on 
his bequeathing rich legacies to the poor of the 
jiarish, wliere are these mighty sums to be raised ? 
Where is there such a grammar to be had? I will 
not answer as he did, ' £ven where your Worship 
pleases.' No, it is our good fortune to have such a 
grammar, with notes, now in the press, and to be 
piiblislied next term. 

" I bear it is a chargeable work, and wish the 
publisher to have customers of all that have need of 
Buch a book; yet fancy that he cannot be much a 
sufferer, if it is only bought by all that have more 
need for it than they think they have. 

" A certain authorbrought a poem to Mr. Cowley, 
for his perusal and judgement of the performance, 
which he demanded at the next visit with a poetas- 
ter's assurances ; and Mr. Cowley, with his usual 
modesty, desired that he would be pleased to look a 

■ little to the grammar of it. ' To the grammar of it I 
what do you mean, Sir, would you send me to school 
again?' 'Why, Mr. H , would it do you any 
harm ?' 

" This put me on considering how this voyage of 
literature may be made with more safety and profit, 
expedition and delight ; and at last, for completing 
so good a service, to request your directions in so 

I deplorable a case : hoping that as you have had 
compassion on our overgrown coxcombs in conceins 
of less consequence, you will exert your charity to- 
wards innocents, and vouchsafe to be guardian to 
the children and youth of Great Britain in this im- 
portant affair of education, wherein mistakes and 
wrong measures hav« so often occasioned their 
aversion to books, that had otherwise proved the 
chief ornament and pleasure of their life. 
I am, with sincerest respect, Sir, 
" roar's, &c." 
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" Mr. Bickerstaff; St. Clements, Oct 6. 

** I observe, as the season begins to grow cold 
so does people's devotion ; insomuch, that instead 
^f filling the churches, that united zeal might keep 
one warm there, one is left to freeze in almost bare 
yraUs by those who in hot weather are troublesome 
the contrary way. This, Sir, needs a regulation 
that none but you can give to it, by causing those 
who absent themselves on account of weather only 
this winter-time, to pay the apothecaries' bills occa- 
sioned by coughs, catarrhs, and other distempers, 
contracted by sitting in empty seats. Therefore, to 
you I apply myself for redress, haying gotten such 
a cold on Sunday was sevennight, that has brought 
me almost to your Worship's age from sixty, within 
less than a fortnight. I am, 

*' Your Worship's in all obedience, 

W. E. " 
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[ 8dt Genius, natdU comes qyi temperat astrum. 

Hob. 2. Ep. ii. 187. 

But whence these turns of inclination rose, 
The Genius this, the God of Nature knows : 
That mystic Power, which our actions guides, 
Attends our stars, and o*er our lives presides. 

Francis. 

From my own Apartment, October 9. 

Among those inclinations which are common to all 
men, there is none more unaccountable than that 
unequal love by which parents distinguish their 
children from each other. Sometimes vanity and 
self-love appear to have a share towards this effect ; 
and in other instances I have been apt to attribute it 
to mere instinct : but, however that is, we frequently 
see the child, that has been beholden to neither of 
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these impulBGB in 1 
neglected, snubbed, 
I « behaviour which makes him as agreeable to alf &e 
[ rest of the world, as that of every one else of their 
' family is to each other. I fell into this way of 
thinking from an intimacy which I have with a very 
good house in our neigbbourhooil, where there ue 
three daughters of a very different character and 
) geniua. The eldest has a great deal of wit and 
cunning; the second has good sense, but no artifice; 
' the third has much vivacity, but tittle understanding. 
The tirst is a line, but scornful woman ; the second 
' is not charming, but very winning; the till rd is no 
way commendable, but very desirable. The father 
of these young creatures was ever a great pretender 
to wit, the mother a woman of as much coquetry. 
This turn in the parenta has biassed their afiectioDs 
towards their chddren. The old man supposes the 
eldest of his own genius ; and the mother looks upon 
the youngest as herself renewed. By this means, 
all the lovers that approach the house are discarded 
by the father, for not observing Mrs. Mary's wit and 
beauty; and by the mother, for being blind to the 
mien and air of Mrs. Biddy. Come never so many 
pretenders, they are not suspected to have the least 
thought of Mrs. Betty, the middle daughter. Betty, 
therefore, is mortified into a woman of a great deal 

I of merit, and knows she must depend on that only 
for her advancement. The middlemost is thus the 
favourite of all her acquaintance, as well as mine; 
while the other two carry a certain insolence about 
them in all conversations, and expect the partiality 
which they meet with at home to attend them where- 
ever they appear. So little do parents understand 
that they are, of aU people, the least judges of their 
children's merit, that what they reckon such is sel- 
dom any thing else but a repetition of their own 
faults and infirmities, 
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There is, methinksy some excuse of being parti- 
cular, when one of the o£fspring has any defect in 
nature. In this case, the child, if we may so 
speak, is so much the longer the child of its parents, 
and calls for the continuance of their care and indul- 
gence from the slowness, of its capacity, or the 
weakness of its body. But there is no enduring to 
see men enamoured only at the sight of their own 
impertinences repeated, and to observe, as we may 
sometimes, that they have a secret dislike of their 
children for a degeneracy from their very crimes. , 
Command me to Lady Goodly; she is equal to all 
her own children, but prefers them to those of all 
die world beside. My lady is a perfect hen in the 
care of her brood : she fights and she squabbles with 
aU that appear where they come, but is wholly un- 
biassed in dispensing her favours among them. It 
is no small pams she is as to defame all the young 
women in her neighbourhood, by visits, whispers, 
intimations, and hearsays ; and all which she ends 
with thank heaven, ''that no one living is so blessed 
with such obedient and well-inclined children as 
herself. Perhaps,'' says she, ''Betty cannot dance 
like Mrs. Frontinet, and it is no great matter whe- 
ther she does or not ; but she comes into a room 
with a good grace : though she says it that should 
not, she looks like a gentlewoman. Then, if Mrs. 
Rebecca is not so talkative as the mighty wit Mrs. 
Clapper, yet she is discreet, she knows better what 
she says when she does speak. If her wit be slow, 
her tongue never runs before it.'' This kind parent 
lifts up her eyes and hands in congratulation of her 
own good fortune, and is maliciously thankful that 
none of her girls are like any of her neighbours ; 
but this preference of her own to all others is 
grounded upon an impulse of nature ; while those, 
who like one before another of their own, as so un- 
pardonably unjust, that it could hardly be equalled 
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in her children, though they preferred all the rest 
of the world to such parents. It ia nu uDpleaaant 
entertainment to see a, ball at u daiicuig-school, and 
•btierve the joy of relatioiis wheu the young ones, 
for whom they are conctirned, are iu motion. You 
need not be told whom the dancers beloDg to. At 
tbeir first appearance, the passions of their parents 
are in their faces, and there is always a ood of ap- 
probation stolen at a good step, ur a graceful turn. 
I remember, among all my acquaintance, but one 
an whom I have thought to live with his children 
with equanimity and a good grace. He had three 
•ons and one daughter, whom he bred with all the* 
eare imaginable in a liberal and ingenious way. 1 
have often heard him say, " he had the weakpess to 
love one much better than the other, but that he took 
as much pains to correct that as any other criminal 
passion that could arise in his mind." His raetfaoil 
was, to make it the only pretension in his children to 
his favour, to be kind to each other ; and he would 
tell them, " that he who was the beat brother, he 
would reckon the best son." This turned their 
thoughts into an emulation for the superiority in kind 
and tender affection towards each other. The boys 
behaved themselves very early with a manly friend- 
ship ; and their sister, instead of the gross familiari- 
ties, and impertinent freedoms in behaviour, usual in 
other houses, was always treated by them with a» 
much complaisance as any other young lady of their 
acquaintance. It was an unspeakable pleasure to 
visit, or sit at meal, in that tamily. I have often 
seen the old man's heart flow at his eyes with joy, 
upon occasions which would appear indiflerent to 
such as were strangers to the turn of liis mind; but 
a very slight accident, wherein he saw his children's 
good-will to one another, created in him the god- 
Tike pleasure of loving them because they loved each 
ither. Thi^ great command of himtielf, in bidiac 
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his' first impulse to partiality , at last improved to a 
steady justice towards them; and that, which at 
first was but an expedient to correct his weakness, 
was afterwards the measure of his virtue. 

The truth of it is, those parents who are in- 
terested in the care of one child more than that of 
another, no longer deserve the name of parents, 
but are, in e£fect, as childish as their children, in 
having such unreasonable and ungoverned inclina- 
tions. A father of this sort has degraded himself 
into one of his own offspring ; for none but a child 
would take part in the passions of children. 
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Nssdo quanatale solum dulcedine mentem 
Tangitf et immemorem non Hnit esse sui, 

Ovid. Ep. ex Pont. 1. 111. 

A nameless fondness for our native clime, 
Triumphs o'er change, and all-devouring time, 
Our next regards our friends and kindred claim ; 
And every bosom feels the sympathetic flame, 

R. Wynne. 

From my own Apartment October 11. 

I FIND in the registers of my family that the branch 
of the Bickerstaffs, from which I am descended, 
came originally out of Ireland. This has given me 
a kind of natural affection for that country. It is 
therefore with pleasure that I see not only some of 
the greatest warriors, but also of the greatest wits, 
to be natives of that kingdom. The gentleman who 
writes the following letter is one of these last. 
The matter of fact contained in it is literally true, 
though the diverting manner in which it is told may 
give it the colour of a fable. 
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^^H " Finding, by several passages in your Tatlers, 
^^E- that you are a person curious ia natural knowledge, 
^^V I thou)rht it would not be unacceptable to you to 
^^B rave you the following historj^ of the emigration of 
^^K frogs in this country. There is an ancient tradition 
^^■* among the wild philosophers of this kingdom, that 
^^H the whole island was once aa much infest^ by frogs, 
^^H as that, wherein Wittington made his fortune, was 
^^H hy mice. Insomuch that it is said, Macdonald the 
^^H First could no more sleep, by reason of tiieae Dutch 
^^H nightingales, as they are called at Paris, than Pba- 
^^F roah could when they croaked in his bed-chamber. 
It was in the reign of this great monarch, that St. 
Patrick arrived in Ireland, being as famous for des- 
troying vermin as any rat-catcher of our times. If 
we may believe the tradition, he killed more in one 
day than a ilock of storks could have done in a. 
twelvemonth. From that time for above Qve hun- 
dred years there was not a frog to be heard in 
Ireland, notwith sanding the bogs still remained, 
which in former ages had been so plentifully stAcked 
with those inhabitants, 

" When the arts began to flourish in the reign of 
King Charles II. and tJiat great monarch had placed 
.himself at the head of the Itoyal Society, to lead 
I them forward into the discoveries of Nature, it is 
said, that several proposals were laid before his 
Inajesty, for the importing of frogs into Ireland. In 
order to it, a virtuoso of known abilities was una- 
nimously elected by the Society, and intrust«d with 
tiie whole management of that affair. For this end, 
he took along with him a sound able-bodied frog, of 
ft strong hale constitution, that had given proofs of 
hiH vigour by several leaps that he had made before 
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that leaned body. They took ship, and sailed to- 
gether until they came within sight of the hill of Hoaht> 
before the frog discovered any symptoms of being in- 
disposed by his voyage : but as the wind chopped 
abouty and began to blow from the Irish coast, he 
grew sea-sicky or rather land-sick ; for his learned 
companion ascribed it to the particles of the soil 
with which the wind was impregnated. He was 
confirmed in his conjecture^ when, upon the wind's 
turning about^ his fellow-traveller sensibly reco- 
veredy and continued in good health until his ar- 
rival upon the shore, where he suddenly relapsed, 
and expired upon a Ring's-End car in his way to 
Dublin* The same experiment was repeated se- 
veral times in that reign, but to no purpose. A 
fr<^ was never known to take three leaps upon 
Irish turf, before he stretched himself out, and 
died. 

^'.Whether it were that the philosophers on this 
side the water despaired of stocking the island with 
this useful animal, or whether, in the following reign, 
it was not thought proper to undo the miracle of a 
popish saint : I do not hear of any further progress 
made in this affair until about two years after the 
battle of the Boyne. 

'^ It was then that an ingenious physician, to the 
honour as well as improvement of his native coun- 
try, performed what the English had been so long 
attempting in vain. This learned man, with the 
hazard of his life, made a voyage to Liverpool, 
where he filled several barrels with the choicest 
spawn of frogs that could be found in those parts. 
This cargo he brought over very carefully, and af- 
terwards disposed of it in several warm beds, that 
he thought most capable of bringing it to life. The 
doctor was a very ingenious physician, and a very 
good protestant ; for which reason, to show his zeal 
against popery^ he placed some of the most pro- 
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miBing ipawD in the very fountain that ia dedicated 

to the saint, and known by the name of St. Patrick's 

l^ell, where those animuls ha.d the impudence to 

I make their first appearance. They have, since that 

1 time, very much increased and multiplied in all the 

neighhourhood of this city. We have here some 

curious inquirers into natural history, who ohserve 

I their motions with a design to compute in how many 

years they will be able to hop from Dublin to Wes- 

fbrd; though, as I am informed, not one of thera 

bss yet passed the mountains of Wicklow. 

" I am further informed, that several graziers of 
I the county of Cork have entered into a project of 
planting' a colony in those parts, at the instance of. 
I the French protestants ; and I know not but the 
I Mme design may be on foot in other parts of the 
L kingdom, if the wisdom of the British nation do not 
I think fit to prohibit the further importation of Eng- 
I lieh frogs. 

" T am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

■T. B." 

There is no study more becoming a rational crea- 

:han that of Natural Philosophy ; but as several 

r modem viTtmm manage it, their speculations 

do not so mueh tend to open and enlarge the mind, 

8 to contract, and lix it upon trifles. 

This, in England, is in a great measure owing to 

' the worthy elections that are so A-equently made in 

our Koyal Society. They seem to be in a confe- 

[ deracy against men of polite genius, noble thought, 

I «nd difl'usive learning ; and choose into their aasem- 

I blies such as have no pretence to wisdom, but want 

I >of wit; or to natural knowledge, but ignorance of 

I every thing else. I have made observations in this 

I tnatter so long, that whoa I meet with a young fel- 

I low that is a humble admirer of these sciences, but 

I more dull than the rest of the company, I conclude 

a to be a Fellow of tbe Royal Society, 
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In novafert oiitimis nmtaias dicerejvrmas 

Corpora, Ovid. Met. i. 1. 

Of bodies changed to yarioiis fonns I sing. Dryden. 

' From nuf men AparimeiU, October 13. 

Coming home last night before my usual hour, I 
took a book into my hand, in order to divert myself 
with it until bed time. Milton chanced to be my 
author, whose admirable poem of ** Paradise Lost," 
serves at once to fill the mind with pleasing ideas, 
and with good thoughts, and was therefore tiie most 
proper book for my purpose. I was amusing my- 
self with that beautiful passage in which the Poet 
represents ij^ve sleeping by Adam's side, with the 
devil sitting at her ear, and inspiring evil thoughts, 
under the shape of a toad. Ithuriel, one of the guar- 
dian angels of the place, walking his nightly rounds, 
saw the great enemy of mankind hid in this loath- 
some animal, which he touched with his spear. 
This spear being of a celestial temper, had such a 
secret virtue in it, that whatever it was applied to 
immediately flung off all disguise, and appeared in 
its natural figure. I am afraid the reader will not 
pardon me, if I content myself with explaining the 
passage in prose, without giving it in the author's 
own inimitable words : 



On he led his radiant files. 



Dazzling the mom. These to the bower direct, 

In search of whom they sought. Him there they found, 

Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve ; 

Essaying by Ms devilish art to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 

Illusions as he list, Phantasms and Dreams ; 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 

The animal spirits (that from pure blood arise 

Like gentle breaths from rivers pure), thence raise 
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At leRHt diHtumper'd, diacrtn tented thaii)thls. 
Vain hopes, vnin aims, inordinate dtsires, 
Blown up trilh hit;h conceits, engend'iing pride. 
Him thus ioteat, Ithariel with hia itpeui 
Toucb'd lightly; for no falaehood can endnre 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to his own likenesi. Up he starts 
DiSGOver'd and anrprised. At when a spurk 
hiffbla on a heap of nitmus powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, Bome magazine to store 
AEaiuBt a rumour'd nar, the smutty grain, 
With sudden blaze diflu a'd inflames the air ; 
So started up in bis own shape the Hcnd. 
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I could not forbear thinking how happy a man 

I would be iu the poasesaion of thix spear ; or what 

V an advantage it would be to a minister of state, were 

I he tuaster of such a white staH'. It would help him 

T to discover his friends from his enemies, men of 

abilities from pretenders: it would hinder him from 

bein{;;imposea upon by appearances and professions; 

and might be made use of as a Itind of state-test, 

I which no artihce could elude. 

These thoughts made very lively impressions on 

\ my imagination, which were improved, instead of 

; being defaced, by sleep, and produced in me the 

f following dream : I was no sooner fallen asleep, but 

methought the angel Ithuricl appeared to me, and, 

with a smile that still added to his celestial beauty, 

made me a present of the spear which be held in hia 

hand, and disappeared. To make trials of it, I 

went into a place of public resort. 

The first person that passed by me, was a lady 
that had a particular shyness in the cast of her eye, 
and a more than ordinary reservedness in oU the 
parts of her behaviour. She seemed to look upon 
man as an obscene creature, with a certain scorn 
and fear of him. In the height of her airs I touched 
her gently with my wand, when, to my unspeakable 
surprise, she fell in such a manner as made me blush 
'n my sleep. As I wan hasting away from this on- 
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disguised prude, I saw a lady in earnest discourse 
witb another, and oyerfaeard her say, with some 
Tehemence, ** Never tell me of him, for I am re- 
solved to die a virgin !" I had a curiosity to tiy 
her ; but, as soon as I laid my wand upon her head, 
she immediately fell in labour. My eyes were di- 
verted from her by a man and his wife, who walked 
near me, hand in hand, after a very loving manner. 
I gave each of them a gentle tap, and the next in- 
stant saw the woman in breeches, and the man with 
a fan in his hand. It would be tedious to describe 
the long series of metamorphoses that I entertained 
myself with in my night's adventure, of Whigs dis- 
guised in Tories, and Tories in Whigs ; men in red 
coats, that denounced terror in their countenance, 
trembling at the touch of my spear; others in black, 
with peace in their mouths, but swords in their 
hands. I could tell stories of noblemen changed 
into usurers, and magistrates into beadles; of free- 
thinkers into penitents, and reformers into whore- 
masters. I must not, however, omit the mention of 
a grave citizen who passed by me with a huge clasp- 
ed Bible under his arm, and a band of a most im- 
moderate breadth; but, upon a touch on the shoulder, 
he let drop his book, and fell a-picking my pocket. 

In the general I observed, that those who ap- 
peared good, often disappointed my expectations; 
but that, on the contrary, those who appeared very 
bad, still grew worse upon the experiment : as the 
toad in Milton, which one would have thought the 
most deformed part of the creation, at Ithuriel's 
stroke became more deformed, and started up into a 
devil. 

Among all the persons that I touched, there was 
but one who jstood the test of my wand ; and, after 
many repetitions of the stroke, stuck to his form, 
and remained steady and fixed to his first appear- 
ance. This was a young man, who boasted of foul 
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disteinpeFfi, wild debauches, insults upon holy men, 
and anroDts to religion. 

My heart was extremely troubled at this vision. 
The contemplation of the whole species, so entirely 
Buok in corruption, filled my mind with a melancholy 
that IB inexpressible, and my discoveries still added 
to my alBiction. 

In the midst of these sorrows which I had in my 
heart, methought there passed by me a couple of 
coaches with purple liverieg. There sat in each of 
them a person with a very venerable aspect. At 
the aDpearance of them the people, who were gti- 
Ihered round mo in great multitudes, divided into 
parties, as they were disposed to favour either of 
those reverend persons. The enemies of one of 
them begged me to touch him with my wand, and 
assured me I should see his lawn converted into a 
cloak. The opposite party told me witli as much 
assurance, that if I laid my wand upon the other, I 
should see his garments embroidered with flower- 
de-luces, and his head covered with a cardinal's hat. 
I made the experiment ; and, to my great joy, saw 
them both without any change, distributing theu" 
blessings to the people, and praying for those who 
had reviled them. Is it -possible, thought I, that 
good men, who are so few in number, should be di- 
vided among themselves, and give better quarter to 
the vicious that are in their party, than the most 
strictly virtuous that are out of it? Are the ties of 
faction above those of religion ? — -I was going on in 
my soliloquies, but some sudden accident awakened 
me, when I found ray hand grasped, but my spear 
gone. The reflection on ho very odd a dream made 
me figure to myself what a strange face the world 
would bear, should ail mankind appear in their pro- 
per shapes and characters, without hopocrisy and 
disguise? I am afraid the earth we live upon would 
appear to other intellectual beings no better than a 
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planet peopled with monsters. This should, me- 
thinks, inspire us with an honest ambition of recom- 
mending ourselves to those invisible spies, and of 
being what we would appear. There was one cir- 
cumstance in my foregoing dream, which I at first 
intended to conceal; but upon second thoughts, I 
cannot look upon myself as a candid and impartial 
historian, if I do not acquaint my reader, that upon 
taking I^nrieFs spear into my hand, though' I was 
before an old decrepit fellow^ I appeared 8 very 
handsome, jolly, black man. But I know my ene- 
mies will say this is praising my own beauty, for 
which reason I will speak no more of it. 
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Poetica surgit 



Tempestaa Juv. Sat. xU. 23. 

Thus dreadful risea the poetic storm. R. Wynne. 

From my €wn Apartment, October 16. 

Storms at sea are so frequently described by the 
ancient poets, and copied by the modems, that 
whenever I find the winds begin to rise in a new 
heroic poem, I generally skip a leaf or two until I 
come into fair weather. Virgil's tempest is a mas- 
terpiece in this kind, and is indeed so naturally 
drawn, that one who has made a voyage, can scarce 
read it without being sea-sick. Land-showers are 
no less frequent among the poets than the former, 
but I remember none of them which have not fallen 
in the country ; for which reason they are generally 
filled with the lowings of oxen and we bleatings of 
sheep, and very often embellished with a rainbow. 

Virgil's land-shower is likewise the best in its 
kind. It is, indeed, a shower of consequence, and 
contributes to the main design of the poem, by cut- 
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ting otf a tedious ceremonial, and brining matters 
to a speedy conclusion between two potentates of 
different sexes. My ingenious kinsman, Mr. Hum- 
phry Wagstaff, who treats of every subject after a 
manner that no other aulhor has done, and better 
tiian any other can do, has sent me the description 
of a City-shower. I do nut question but the reader 
remembers my cousin's description of the Morning 
as it breaks in town, which is printed in the ninth 
Tader, and is another exijuisite piece of tUs local 
poetry. 

Carefal abservers may foretel the hour ^^^^ 

(B; sure prognDslics) when to dread a Shower; ^^^^| 
While rain depends, the pensive cat gives o'ei ^^^^| 
Her frolics, and parsues tier tail no more. ^^^^| 

Retuming homo at night, you'll End the gink ^^^^| 
Strike joar oOended Bense with double stink. 
If you be wile, then go not far lu dine. 
You'll spend in coach-tiire more than save in wine. 
A coming Shower yoni shooting corns presage. 
Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 
Sauntering in cuffeo-houae ia Dulnum men ; 
Hedamna the climate, ami complains of stileen. 

Meanwhile the South, rising with dabbled wiugE, 
A sable cluud athwart the welkin flings, 
That swill'd more liquor than it could cant 
And, like a diuakaril, gives it up again. 
Brisk Susan whips hex linen from the rope, 
Whilst the firat drixzling shower is borne asl<^i 
Such is that sprinkling which some careless qui "* 
Flirts oa you from her mop, but not so clean. 
You fly, invoke the gods ; thiin, turning, atop 
To rail; she, singing, still whirls on her mop. 
Not yet the dust had shunn'd Ih' unequal striA, 
But, aided hy the wind, fought still for life : 
And, waited with ita foe by violent gust, 
Twaa doubtful which wua rain, and which waa dust. 
Ahl where mual needy Poet seek for aid. 
When dual nnd rain at once his coat invade 1 
His onlif coat, where dust, confus'd with rain,. 
Roughen the nap, and leave a mingled '-'^ 

Now, in contiguous drops the flood 
Threatening witli delu);e this devoted 
To itu^B, in crowds, the daggled Ibmalet Sf, 
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Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing b,ay. 
The Templar spruce, while ev'ry spout's abroach, 
Stays till: 'tis fair, yet se^ms to call a coach. 
The tuck'd-up sempstress walks with hasty strides. 
While streams run down her oU'd umbrella's sides. 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led. 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed. 
Triumphant Tories and desponding Whigs 
Forget their feuds, and join to saye their wigs. 
Box'd in a chair, the beau impatient sits. 
While spouts run clattering o*er the roof by fits ; 
And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather sounds ; he trembles from within. 
So when Troy-chairmen bore ih^ wooden steed, 
Pregnant wiUi Greeks impatient to be freed 
(Those bully Greeks, who, as the modems do, 
Instead of paying chairmen, run them through)^ 
Laocoon struck the outside with his spear. 
And each imprison'd hero quak'd for fear. 

Now, from all parts, the swelling kennels flow, 
And bear their trophies with them as they go : 
Filth of all hues and odours seem to tell 
What street they sail'd from, by their sight and smell. 
They, as each torrent drives, with rapid force. 
From Smithfield or St. 'Pulchre's shape their course. 
And in huge confluent join'd at Snow-hill ridge, 
Fall from the conduit, prone to Holbom-bridge. 
Sweepings from butchers' stalls, dung, guts, and blood 
Drown'd puppies, stinking sprats, all c&ench'd in mud 
Dead cats and turnip-tops come tumbling down the flood 
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Mecum certasse/eretur? 

Ovid. Met. xiii. 20. 

Shall he contend with me to get a name ? ■ 

R. Wyhnb. 

From my aum Apartment, October 18. 

It is ridiculous for any man to criticise on the works 
of another, who has not distinguished himself by his 
own performances. A judge would make but an in- 
different figure who had never been known at the bar. 

T 3 
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Cicero waa reputed the greatest orator of his age and 
couDtry, before he wrote a book " De Oralore;" 
aod Horace the greatest poet, before he published 
hJH " Art of Poetry." This obaervatioo arises na- 
turally in any one who casts his eye upon this last- 
mentioned author, where lie will find the criticisms 
placed in the latter end of his book, that is, after 
the finest odes and satires in the Latin tongue. 

A modern, whose name I shall not mention, be- 
cause I would not make a silly paper sell, was bom 
tt Critic and an Examiner, and, like one of the race 
of the serpent's teeth, came into the world with a 
sword in his hand. His works put me in mind of 
the story that is told of the German monk, who 
was taking a catalogue of a friend's library, aod 
meeting with a Hebrew book in it, entered it under 
the title of " A book that has the beginning where 
the end should be." This author, in the last of his 
crudities, has amassed together a heap of quotaUons, 
to prove that Horace and Virgil were both of them 
modester men than myself; and if his works were 
I to live as long as mine, they might possibly give 
^ posterity a notion, that Isaac BickerstalT was a very 
conceited old fellow, and as vain a man as either 
Tully or Sir Francis Bacon. Had this serious writer 
fallen upon me only, 1 could have overlooked it; 
but to see Cicero abused is, I must confess, what 1 
cannot bear. The censure he passes upon this great 
man, runs thus ; " The itch oi^ being very abusive is 
almost inseparable from vain glory. Tully has these 
two faults in ho high a degree, that notlung but his 
being the best writer in the world can make amends 
for them," The scurrilous wretch goes on to say, 
that I am as bad as Tully. His words are these : 
" And yet the Tatler, in his Paper of ijeptember 
the twenty-sixth, has outdone them both. He speaks 
of himself with more arrogance, and with more in- 
solence of others." I am afraid, by his discourse, 
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this gentlenuui has no more read Plutarch than he 
has Tolly. If he had, he would hare observed a 
passage in that historian, wherein he has, widi great 
delicacy, distinguished between two passions which 
are usually complicated in human nature, and which 
an ordinaiy wiiter would not have thought of sepa- 
rating. !Not having my Greek spectacles by me, 
I shall quote the passage word for word, as I find 
it translated to my hand. ** Nevertheless, though 
he was intemperately fond of his own praise, yet he 
was very free Irom envying odiers, and most liberally 
profuse in commending bodi the ancients and his 
contemporaries, as is to be understood by his wri- 
tings; and many of those sayings are still recorded, 
as that concerning Aristotle, * that he was a river 
of flowing gold :' of Plato's dialogue, ' diat if Ju- 
pHer were to speak, he would discourse as he did.' 
Theophrastus he was wont to call his peculiar de- 
light : and being asked, ' which of Demosthenes his 
orations he liked best?' he answered, ' The UmgestJ 
** And as for the eminent men of his own time, 
either for eloquence or philosophy, there was not 
one of them which he did not, by writing or speak- 
ing favouraUy of, render more illustrious." 

Thus the critic tells us. That Cicero was exces- 
sively vainglorious and abusive ; Plutarch, that he 
was vain, but not abusive. - Let the reader believe 
which of them he pleases. 

After this, he complains to the world that I call 
him names, and that, in my passion, I said he was 
a flea, a louse, an owl, a bat, a small wit, a scrib- 
bler, and a nibbler. When he had thus bespoken 
his reader's pity, he falls into that admirable vein 
of mirth, which I shall set down at length, it being 
an exquisite piece of raillery, and written in great 
gaiety of heart. " After this list of names," viz. 
flea, louse, owl, bat, &c. ** I was surprised to hear 
him say, that he has hitherto kept his temper pretty 



well ; I wonder huw be will write when be has loit ] 
his temper! 1 suppose, as he is now very angry 
and unmannerly, he will then be exceeding courteou)> 
and good-humoured." If I can outlive this raillery, 
1 shall be able to bear any thing. 

There is a method of criticism made use of by 
[this author, for I shall take care how I call him a 
irihbler again, which may turn into ridicule any 
Hwork that was ever written, wherein there is a va- 
Ifiety of thoughts. This the reader will observe in 
I file following words ; " He," meaning me, " is so 
tiatent upon beiog something extraordinary, that he 
Ficarce knows what he would be ; and is as fruitful 
Win his similes as a brother of his whom I lately took 
iotice of. In the compass of a few Hoes he com- 

fres himself to a fox, to Daniel Burgess, to the 
night of the Red Cross, to an oak with ivy about 
and to a great man with an equipage," 1 think 
Inyself as much honoured by being Joined in thia 
P|taTt of his paper with the gentlemau whom he here 
rCBlls my brother, as 1 am in the beinnning of it, by 
{ being mentioned with Horace and Virgil. 
I It is very hard that a man cannot publish ten 
papers without stealing from himself; but to show 
I you that this is only a knack of writing, and that the 
' author is got into a certain road of criticism, I shall 
I set down his remarks on the works of the gentleman 
■" whom he here giancM upon, as they stand in his 
' sixth Paper, and desire the reader to compare them 
' with the foregoing passage upon mine. 

" In thirty lines nis patron is a river, the pritmtm 

*\mobile, a pilot, a victim, the aun, any thing, and 

I nothing. He bestows increase, conceals his source, 

f makes the machine move, teaches to steer, expiates 

bur offences, raises vapours, and looks larger as he 

sets." 

What poem caa be safe from this sort of criti- 
__ciFim T I think I was never in my life so mueh of- 
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fendedy as at a wag whom I once met with in a 
coffee-house. He had in his hand one of the 
** Miscellanies/' and was reading the following short 
copy of verses, which without flattery to the author 
isy 1 thinky as beautiful in its kind as any one in 
the English tongue : 

Flavia the least and slightest toy 

Can with resistless art employ. 

This Fan in meaner hands would prove 

An engine of small force in love ; 

Bnt she, with such an air and mien, 

Not to be told or safely seen, 

Directs its wanton motions so, 

That it wounds more than Cupid's bow ; 

GHLves coolness to the matchless dame, 

To every other breast a flame. 

When this coxcomb had done reading them, *' Hey- 
day !" says he, *^ what instrument is this that Flavia 
employs in such a manner as is not to be told, nor 
safely seen ? In ten lines it is a toy, a Cupid's bow, 
a fan, and an engine in love. It has wanton motions, 
it wounds, it cools, and inflames.'' 

Such criticisms make a man of sense sick, and a 
fool merry. 

The next paragraph of the paper we were talking 
of, falls upon somebody whom I am at a loss tp 
guess at : but I find the whole invective turns upon 
a man, who, it seems, has been imprisoned for debt. 
Whoever he was, I most heartily pity him ; but at 
liie same time must put the Examiner in mind, that 
notwithstanding he is a Critic, he still ought to 
remember he is a Christian. Poverty was never 
thought a proper subject for ridicule ; and I do not 
remember that I ever met with a satire upon a 
beggar. 

As for those little retortings of my own ex- 
pressions, of ** being dull by design, witty in 
October, shining, excelling," and so forth : they are 
the common cayils of every witling, who b 
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Other method of showiug his parts, but by little 
! rariatioDH aod repetitions of the man's words whom 
[ be attacks. 

But the truth of it is, the paper before me, not 
I .only in this particular, but in its very essence, in 
J like Ovid's Ecko. 

Qa nee reticrre laqutnti. 

Nee prioT ipia loqai didicit Ovid. Mpl.iii.3ST. 

She who in ottuti'a wofiIb her gileaoH breaks. 
Nor ipeabshi^Tself but when uiiulher«peaka. 

Addisoh. 
I should not have deserved the character of a 
Censor, had I not animadverted upon the above- 
mentioned author, by a. gentle chastisement : but I 
know my reader will not pardon me, unless I de- 
clare, that nothing of this kind for the future, unless 
i .it be written with some wit, ihall divert me irom my 
- «are of the public. 

■ N° 240. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1710. 

Adpopvlvmphalerai. 

PtM. Sst. iii. 10. 
Such pageHDtry be to the iieople shown : 
There buast thy hurae'a trappings, and thy own, 

Drvdeh. 

From nig awn Apartment, October 20. 

}o not remember that in any of my Lucubrations 

lave touched upon that useful science of pbysic, 

I notwithstanding I have declared myself more than 

U'Once a professor of it. I have indeed joined the 

'y.study of astrology with it, because I never knew a 

Ehysician recommended himself to the public, who 
ad not a sister art to embellish his knowledge in 
medicine. It has been commonly observed, in com- 
pliment to the ingenious of our profession, that 
_ Apollo was god of verse as well aa physic; and, in 
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all ages, die most celebrated practitioners of our 
country were the particular favourites of the Muses. 
Poetry to physic is indeed like the gilding to a pill ; 
it makes the art shine, and covers the severity of 
die doctor with the agreeableness of the companion. 
The very foundation of poetry is good sense, if 
we may allow Horace to be a judge of the art. 

Scribendi recti sapere est et principium etfons, 

HoR. Ars Poet. 509. 

Such judgment is the groand of writing well. 

Roscommon. 

And if so, we have reason to believe, that the 
same man who writes well can prescribe well, if he 
has applied himself to the study of both. Besides, 
when we see a man making professions of two dif- 
ferent sciences, it is natural for us to believe he ia 
no pretender in that which we are not judges of, 
when we find him skilful in that which we under- 
stand. 

Ordinary quacks and charlatans are thoroughly 
sensible how necessary it is to support themselves 
by these collateral assistances, and therefore always 
lay their claims to some supernumerary accom- 
plishments, which are wholly foreign to their pro- 
fession. 

About twenty years ago it was impossible to walk 
the streets, without having an advertisement thrust 
into your hand, of a doctor ** who had arrived at 
the knowledge of the Green and Red Dragon, and 
had discovered the female fern-seed.^' Nobody ever 
knew w)iat this meant; but the Green and Red 
Dragon so amused the people, that the doctor lived 
very comfortably upon them. About the same 
time there was pasted a very hard word upon every 
comer of the streets. This, to the best of my re- 
membrance, was 

Tbtrachymagogon, 



I 
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wliicli drew great shoals of spectators about it, wbo 
read tbc bill that il introduced with unspeakaUe' 
curiosity ; and vhcn llicy were sick, would h&ve as- 
bwly but this learned mau for their jthysician, 

I once received an advertisement of one "who hid 
studied thirty years by c&ndle-light for the good at 
his countrymen." He might have studied twioe as 
long by day-light, and never have been taken nulico 
of. Bui Lucubrations cannot be overvalued. Tbtao 
arc some who have gained themBelves great reputa- 
tion fur physic by their birth, as the " seventh sen 
of a seventh son ;" and others by not being barn at 
a\\, as the unborn doctor, who, I bear, ia lately gone 
the way of his patieuta ; haviu); died worth five hnn- 
dred pounds per annum, though he was not bam to* 

halfpenny. 

My ingenious friend doctor Saffold succeeded my 
old contemporary doctor Lillv in the studies boHi of 
[Aysic and astrology, to which lie added that of 
" )etry, as was to be seen both upon the sign where 

I lived, and in the pilla which he distributed. Bd 

BK succeeded by Doctor Case, who erased the 
Tersea of his predecessor out of the sign-post, and 
■ubstituted in their place two of his own, which were 
U follow : 



He is said to have got more by this distich, than 
Mr. Dryden did by all his works. There would be 
no end of enumerating the several imaginary per- 
fections, and unaccountable artifices, by which this 
tribe of men insnare the minds of the vulgar, and 
gain crowds of admirers. I have seen the whole 
front of a mountebank's stage, from one end to the 
other, faced with patents, certificates, meilalaj and 
great seals, by which the several princes of Europe 
have testified their partioular respect and esteem tor 
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the Doctor. £Teiy great man with a sounding title 
has been his patient. I believe I hare seen twenty 
mountebanks that have given physic to the Czar of 
Muscovy. The Great Duke of Tuscany escapes no 
better. The Elector of Brandenburgh was likewise 
a very good patient. 

This great condescension of the doctor draws 
upon him much good will from his audience ; and it 
is ten to one, but if any of them be troubled with an 
aching tooth, his ambition will prompt him to get it 
drawn by a pei;^on, who has had so many princes, 
kings, and emperors, under his hands. 

I must not leave this subject without observing 
that as {^ysicians are apt to deal in poetry, apo- 
thecaries endeavour to recommend themselves by 
oratory, and are therefore, without controversy, the 
most eloquent persons in the whole British nation. 
I would not willingly discourage any of the arts, 
especially that of which I am a humble professor : 
but I must confess, for the good of my native country, 
I could wish there might be a suspension of physic 
for some years, that our kingdom, which has been 
so much exhausted by the wars, might have leave to 
recruit itself. 

As for myself, the only physic which has brought 
me safe to almost the age of man, and which I pre- 
scribe to all my friends, is AbgHnenee. This is cer- 
tainly the best physic for prevention, and very often 
the most effectual against a present distemper. In 
short, my Recipe is, ** Take nothing.'' 

Were the bodv politic to be physicked like par- 
ticular persons, 1 should venture to prescribe to it 
after the same manner. I remember when our 
whole island was shaken with an earthquake some 
years ago, there was an impudent mountebank who 
sold pills, which as he told the country people, 
were '' very good against an earthquake." It mav 
perhaps, be thought as absurd to prescribe a diet t 

VOL. IV. ' U 
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the allaying popular coniiuotioiis, and uational fer- 
iDents. But I ant verily persuaded, that if in such a 
case a whole people were to enter into a course of 
AbidineHCf, and eat nothing but waler-gruel for a 
fortnight, it would abate the rage and animosity of 
parties, and not a little contiibute to the cure of a 

, distracted nation. Such a./ast would have a natural 
tendency to the procuring of those ends, for which 
hj'ail is usually proclaimed. If any man has a mind 
to enter on such a voluntary AhtHnence, it might 

' not be improper to give him the caution of Pytha- 
EoraH in particular; Absl'me a Fabii, "Abstain 
jrom beans:" that is, say the interprelers, " Med- 
dle not with elections ; beans having been made use 
of by the voters among the Athenians in the choice 
of magistnites." 

N° 241. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1710. 

FTom my otcM Apartment, October 23. 

I A METHOD of spending one's time agreeably is a 

I thing so little studi(!d, that the common amusement 

T of your young gentlemen, especially of such as are 

j at a distance from those of the first breeding, is 

j> Drinking. This way of entertainment has custom 

r On its side ; but as much as it has prevailed, I be- 

I lieve there have been very few companies that have 

been guilty of excess this way, where there have not 

happened more accidents which make against, than 

for the continuance of it. It is very common that 

erents arise from a debauch which are fatal, and 

I always such as are disagreeable. With all a man's 

reason and good sense about him, his tunt^uc is apt 

to utter things out of mere gaity of hea,rt, which 

may displease his best friends. Who tlien would 

. .■trust himself to the power of wine, without saying 

^nre against it, than that it raises the imagination, 

depiesses the judgmenV.'*. Wctu tfeeie only this 
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single considerationythat we are less masters of our- 
selyeSy when we drink in the least proportion above 
the exegencies of thirst ; I say, were this all that 
could be objected^ it were sufficient to make us 
abhor this vice. But we may go on to say, that as 
he who drinks but a little is not master of himself, 
so he who drinks much is a slave to himself. As 
for my part, I ever esteemed a Drunkard of all vici- 
ous persons the most vicious : for, if our actions are 
to be weighed and considered according to the in- 
tention of them, what can we think of him, who 
puts himself into a circumstance wherein he can 
have no intention at all, but incapacitates himself for 
the duties and offices of life, by a suspension of all 
his faculties 7 If a man considers that he cannot, 
under the oppression of drink, be a friend, a gentle- 
man, a master, or a subject : that he has so long 
banished himself from all that is dear, and given up 
all that is sacred to him : he would even then think of a 
debauch with horror. But when he looks still fur- 
ther, and acknowledges, that he is not only ex- 
pelled out of all the relations of life, but also liable 
to offend against them all ; what words can express 
the terror and detestation he would have of such a 
condition ? And yet he owns all this of himself, who 
says he was drunk last night. 

As I have all along persisted in it, that all the 
vicious in general are in a state of death ; so I think 
I may add to the non-existence of Drunkards, that 
they died by their own hands. He is certainly as 
guilty of suicide who perishes by a slow, as he that 
is dispatched by an immediate poison. In my last 
lucubration I proposed the general use of water- 
gruel, and hinted that it might not be amiss at this 
very season. But as there are some whose cases, 
in regard to their families, will not admit of delay ; 
I have used my interest in several wards of the city, 
that the wholesome restorative above-mentioned may 

2u 
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I given in tavern -kitchens tu all the morning- 
'draughtS'nien, within the walls, when they call for 
vine before noon. For a further restraint and mark 
upon such persons, I have given orders, that in all 
tile ofiiceB where policies are drawn upon lives, it 

' -Bfaall be added to the article which prohibits that 
the nominee should cross the sea, the words. "Pro- 
Tided also, that the above-mentioned A. B. shall 
notdrink before dinner during the term meutioned in 
this indenture." 

I am not without hopes, that by thisi method I 
■hall bring some unsizabte friends of mine into shape 
lUid breadth, as well as others, who are languid and 
consumptive, into health and vigour. Most of the 
aelf-mnrderers whom J Just hinted at, arc such as 
preserve a certain regularity in taking their poison, 
And make it mix pretty well with their food. But 
the most conspicuous of those who destroy them- 
■elves, are such as in their youth fall into this sort 
of debauchery ; and contract a certain uneasiness 
of spirit, which is not to be diverted but by Tippline 
IS often as they can fall in company in the day, and 
conclude with downright Drunkenness at night. 
These gentlemen never know the satisfaction of 
youth ; but skip the years of manhood, and are de- 
crepit soon after they are of age. X was godfather 
to cue of these old tellows. He is now three-and- 
thiity, which is the grand climacteric of a young 
Drunkard. I went to visit the crazy wrett^ this 
morning, with no other purpose but to rally him 
under the pain and uneasiness of being sober. 

But as our faults are double when they atfect 
others besides ourselves, so this vice is still more 
odious in a married than a single man. He that is 
the husband of a woman of honour, and comes home 
overloaded with wine, is still more contemptible in 
proportion to the regard we have to the unhappy 

I aonsart of his bestiality. The imagination fiaBiffl 
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shape to itself any thin^ more monstrous and unna- 
tural than the familiarities between Drunkenness and 
Chastity. The wretched Astraea, who is the perfec- 
tion of beauty and innocence, has long been thus 
condemned for life. The romantic tales of virgins 
devoted to the jaws of monsters, have nothing in 
them so terrible as the gift of Astrsa to that Bac- 
chanal. 

The reflection of such a match as spotless inno- 
cence with abandoned lewdness, is what puts this 
vice in the worst figure it can bear with regard to 
others : but when it is looked upon with respect only 
to the Drunkard himself, it has deformities enough 
to make it disagreeable, which may be summed up 
in a word by allowing that he who resigns his rea- 
son^ is actually guilty of all that he is liable to from 
the want of reason. 

P. S. Among many other enormities, there are two 
in the following letters which I think should be sud- 
denly amended ; but since they are sins of omission 
only, I shall not make remarks upon them until I 
find the delinquents persist in their errors; and 
the inserting the letters themselves shall be all their 
present admonition. 

** Mr. BickerstafF, October 16. 

" Several that, frequent divine service at Saint 
Paul's as well as myself, having with great' satisfac- 
tion observed the good effect which your animadver- 
sion had on an excess in performance there ; it is re- 
quested that you will take notice of a contrary fault, 
which is, the unconcerned silence, and the motion- 
less postures, of others, who come thither. If this 
custom prevails, the congregation will resemble an 
audience at a play-house, or rather a silent meeting 
of quakers. i our censuring such church-mutes, in 
the manner you think fit, may make these dissenters 
join with us, out of fear lest you should further 

u3 
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snimadTett upon th«u n on -conformity. According 
as this succeeds, you Bhall hear from. Sir, 

Your most humble eervont 
B. B. " 

"Mr. Bickcrstaff, 

I was tho other day in company with a gentle- 
man, who, in reciting hia own qualifications, con- 
cluded every period wilh these words, thebett of any 
man in England. Thus, for example : he kept the 
best houso of any man. in England; he understood 
this, and that, and the other, the best of any man in 
England. How harsh and ungrateful soever this 
ezpresnion might sound to one of my nation, yet the 
gentleman was one whom it no ways became me to 
interrupt; but perhaps a new term put into his Ay- 
rcords (as they call a sentence a man particularly af- 
fects) may cure him. I therefore took a resolution 
to apply to you, who, I dare say, can easily persuade 
this gentleman, whom I cannot believe an enemy to 
the Union, to amend his phrase, and be hereafter llie 
wisest of 6>ny man in Great Britain, 
I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

Scoto-Britanhus. 



^k be rec 

^L behol 



" Whereas Mi. Humphry Treelooby, wearing lii^ 
own hair, a pair of buckskin breeches, a hunting- 
whip, with a new pair of spurs, has complained to 
the Censor, that on Thursday last he was defrauded 
of haU'-a-crown, under pretence of a duty to the sex- 
ton for seeing the cathedral of St. Paul, London : it 
is hereby ordered, that none hereafter require above 
sixpence of any country gentleman under the age of 
twenty-five for that liberty ; and that all which shall 
be received above the said sum, of any person, for 
beholding the inside of that sacred edincc, be forth- 
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with paid to Mr. John Morphew, for the use pf Mr. 
Bickerstaffy ' under pain of further censure on the 
above-mentioned extortion.'^ ^ 



N» 242. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1710. 



•Quis iniqtUB 



Tarn patiens urbU, tamferreus ut teneat se f 

Jov. Sat. i. 30. 

To yiew so lewd a town, and to refrain, 
What hoops of iron could my spleen contain ? 

Dryden. 

From my own Apartment, October 25. 

It was with very great displeasure I heard this day 
a man say of a companion of his with an air of ap- 
probation, ^'You know Tom never fails of saying 
a spiteful thing. Be has a great deal of wit, but 
satire is his particular talent. Did you mind how 
he put the young fellow out of countenance that pre- 
tended to talk to him ?" Such impertinent applauses, 
which one meets with every day, put me upon con^ 
sidering what true raillery and satire were in them- 
selves ; and this, methought, occurred to me from 
reflection upon tiie great and excellent persons that 
were admired for talents this way. When I had 
run over several such in my thoughts, I concluded, 
however unaccountable the assertion might appear 
at first sight, that good nature was an essential qua- 
lity in a satirest, and that all the sentiments which 
are beautiful in this way of writing, must proceed 
from that quality in the author. Good-nature pro- 
duces a disdain of all baseness, vice, and folly ; which 
prompts them to express themselves with smartness 
against the errors of men, without bitterness to- 
wards their persons. This quality keeps the mind in 
equanimity, and never lets an offence unseasonably 
throw a man out of his character. When Virgil 
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■aid, " he that did not hate Bavius might love 
Mscrius," he waH in perfect good humour; and was 
not so much moved at their absurdities as passion- 
ately to call them sots ur blockheads in a direct in- 
vective, but laughed at them with a delicacy of 
•com, without any mixture of anger. 

The bcBl good man, with the wurat-natured muse, 
iras the character among un of a gentleman as fa- 
mous for his humanity as his wit. 

The ordinary subjects for satire are such as incite 
the greatest indignation in the best tempers, and 
consequently men of such a make are the best qua- 
litied for s|}eaking of the otfences in human life 
These men can behold vice and folly, when they 
injure persons to whom they arc wholly unac- 
quainted, with the same severity as others resent 
the ills they do to themselves. A good-natured 
man cannot see an overbearing fellow put a bashful 
man of merit out of countenance, or outstrip him in 
the pursuit of any advantage, but he is on fire to suc- 
cour the oppressed, to produce the merit of the one, 
and confront the impudence of the other. 

The men of the greatest character in this kind 
were Horace and Juvenal. There is not, that I 
remember, one ill-natured expression in ail their 
writings, not one sentence of severity, which does 
not apparently proceed from the contrary disposition. 
Whoever reads them, will, I believe, be of this 
mind ; and if they were read with this view, it might 
possibly persuade our young fellows, that they may 
be very witty men without speaking ill of any but 
those who deserve it. But, in the perusal of these 
writers, it may not be unnecessary to consider, that 
they lived in very dilfcrent times. Horace was 
intimate with a prince of the greatest goodness and 
humanity imaginable, and his court was formed after 
''■' example: therefore the faults that poet falls 
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upon were little iaconsisteiiGies in behayionry false 
pretences to politeness, or impertinent affectations of 
what men were not fit for. V ices of a coarser sort 
conld not come under his consideration, or enter the 
palace of Augustus. Juvenal, on the other hand, 
liyed under Domitian, in whose reign every thing 
that was great and noble was banished the habita- 
tions of die men in power. Therefore he attacks 
vice as it parses by in triumph, not as it breaks into 
conversation. The fall of empire, contempt of glory, 
and a general degeneracy of manners, are before his 
eyes in all his writings. In the days of Augustus, 
to have talked like Juvenal had been madness ; or 
in those of Domitian, like Horace. Morality and 
virtue are every where recommended in Horace, as 
became a man in a polite court, from the beauty, the 
propriety, the convenience of pursuing them. Vice 
and corruption are attacked by Juvenal in a style 
which denotes, he fears he shall not be heard with- 
out he calls to them in their own language, with a 
barefaced mention of the villanies and obscenities of 
his contemporaries. 

This accidental talk of these two great men car- 
ries me from my design, which was to tell some 
coxcombs that run about this town with the name of 
smart satirical fellows, that they are by no means 
qualified for the characters they pretend to, of being 
severe upon other men ; for they want good nature. 
There is no foundation in them for arriving at what 
they aim at ; and they may as well pretend to flat- 
ter as rally agreeably, without being good-natured. 

There is a certain impartiality necessary to make 
what a man says bear any weight with those he 
speaks to. This quality, with respect to men's 
errors and vices, is never seen but in good-natured 
men. They have ever such a frankness of mind, 
and benevolence to all men, that they cannot re- 
ceive impressions of unkindncss without mature de- 
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libcntion ; and wridng or speokiug ill of a man 
upon persontkl consideratioDS, is so irreparable and 
IDfiui an ii^iury, that no one possessed of this qua- 
lity is capable of doing it : but in all ages there have 
buva interpreters to autlinn when living, of the Game 
paiu* with the canmientators into whose hands 
Uej bll when dead. 1 dare say it is impossible for 
kojr m»n uf more wit than one ot these to take-an; 
of tbs four-and-twenty letters, and form out of ^em 
■ Muae la describe the character of a vicious man 
wiifa pvatcr life, but one uf these would immediately 
cqr, " Mr. Such-a-ooe is meant in that place." But 
of it is, satirists describe tlie age, and 
aMign their descriptions to private men. 
rats of reptoof, when the seDteace appears 
»Bi personal hatred or passion, it is not 
cause uf mankind, but a misunder- 
n two persons. For this reason the 
of a guod-natured maD bear a ple^ 
which ehuws there is no malignity jg 
aetn. taa oy coBseijueDce they are attended t 
his hnuviv or r^ad^rs, because they are i 
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Mnue^ quite out of the question. It is great vanity 
to think any one will attend to a thing, because it 
is your quarrel. You must make your satire the 
concern of society in general if you would have it 
regarded. When it is so, the good-nature of a man 
of wit will prompt him to many brisk and disdainful 
sentiments and replies, to which all the malice in 
the world will not be able to repartee. 



N<» 243. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1710. 

Ir^fert se septus nebuldy mirabUe dictu ! 

Per medios, tnisc^tque viris, neque cemitur ulli, 

ViRO. JEn. i. 413. 

Conceal'd in clouds, prodigious to relate ! 
He mix'd, unmark'd, among the busy throng, 

and pass'd unseen along. 

Dryden. 

From my own Apartment, October 27. 

I HAVE somewhere made mention of Gyges's ring ; 
and intimated to my reader, that it was at present in 
my possession, though I have not since made any 
use of it. The tradition concerning this ring is very 
romantic, and taken notice of both by Plato and 
TuUy, who each of them make an admirable use of 
it for the advancement of morality. This Gyges 
was the master shepherd to king Candaules. As he 
was wandering over the plains of Lydia, he saw a 
great chasm in the earth, and had the curiosity to 
enter it. After having descended pretty far into it, 
he found the statue of a horse in brass, with doors 
in the sides of it. Upon opening them, he found 
the body of a dead man, bigger than ordinary, with 
a ring upon his finger, which he took off, and put 
upon his own. The virtues of it were much greater 
than he at first imagined ; for upon his going into 
the assembly of shepherds, he observed, that he 
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was iimsible when he toned the stxine of iht rng 
with the palm of his hand, and Tisible wfaem he 
tiinied it towards his company. Had Plato and 
Cicero been as well Tersed in the occolt sciences as 
I am, they would haye found a great deal of mystic 
learning in this tradition: but it is impossible for 
an adept to be understood by one who is not an 
adept. 

As for myself, I haTe, with much study and ap- 
plication , arriyed at this great secret of making my- 
self invisible, and by that means couTeying myself 
where I please ; or, to speak in Brosicrucian lore, I 
have entered into the cliits of the earth, discovered 
the brazen horse, and robbed the dead giant of his 
ring. The tradition says further of Gyges, that by 
the means of this ring he gained admission into the 
most retired parts of the court, and made such use 
of those opportunities, that he at length became 
king of Lydia. For my own part, I, who have al- 
ways rather endeavoured to improve my mind than 
my fortune, have turned this ring to no other advan- 
tage, than to get a thorough insight into the ways of 
men, and to make such observations upon the errors 
of others as may be useful to the public, whatever 
effect they may have upon myself. 

About a week ago, not being able to sleep, I got 
up, and put on my magipal ring; and, with a thought, 
transported myself into a chamber, where I saw a 
light. I founa it inhabited by a celebrated beauty, 
though she is of that species of women which we 
call a slattern. Her head- dress and one of her shoes 
lay upon a chair, her petticoat ^in one comer of the 
room, and her girdle that had a copy of verses made 
upon it but the day before, with her thread stock- 
ings, in the middle of the floor. I was so foolishly 
officious, that I could not forbear gathering up her 
clothes together, to lay them upon the chair that 
stood by her bed-side ; when, to my great surprise. 
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after a little itfutteriogy she cried out, ^' What do 
you do ? Let my petticoat alone/' I was startled 
at first, but soon found that she was in a dream ; 
being one of those who, to use Shakspeare's expres- 
sion, ** are so loose 'of thought," that they utter in 
their sleep every thing that passes in their imagina- 
tion. I left the apartment of this female rake, and 
went into her neighbour's, where there lay a male 
coquette. He had a bottle of salts hanging oyer 
his head, and upon the table by his bed-side Suck- 
ling*s Poems, with a little heap of black patches on 
it. His snuff-box was within reach on^a chair : but 
while I was admiring the disposition which he made 
of the several parts of his dress, his slumber seemed 
interrupted by a pang that was accompanied by a 
sudden oath, as he turned himself over hastily in his 
bed. I did not care for seeing him in his nocturnal 
pains, and left the room. 

I was no sooner got into another bed-chamber, 
but I heard very harsh words uttered in a smooth 
uniform tone. I was amazed to hear so great a vo- 
lubility in reproach, and thought it too coherent to 
be spoken by one asleep; but, upon looking nearer, 
I saw the head-dress of the person who spoke, 
which showed her to be a female, with a man lying 
by her side, broad awake, and as quiet as a lamb. 
1 could not but admire his exemplary patience, and 
discovered by his whole behaviour, that he was then 
lying under the discipline of a curtain lecture. 

I was entertained in many other places with this 
kind of nocturnal eloquence ; but observed, that 
most of those whom I found awake were kept so 
either by envy or by love. Some of these were 
sighing, and others cursing, in soliloquy; some 
hugged their pillows, and others gnashed their teeth. 

The covetous I likewise found to be a very wake- 
ful people. I happened to come into a room where 
one of them lay sick. His physician and his wife 
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i were in a eloae whisper by hia bed-side, 
f lieard the doctor say to the poor gentlewoman, 
T GEDiiot possibly live until five id the morning." She 
I Kceivecl it like the mistress of a family prepared for 
[ m\i events. At the same instant came in a servant 
maid, who said, " Madam, the undertaker is below, 
1 according to your order." The words were scarce 
out of her mouth, when the sick man cried out widi 
a feeble voice, " Pray, doctor, how went Baok- 
itock to-day at 'Change?" This melancholv ob- 
ject made me too serious for diverting myself fur- 
"" r this way. As I was going home, I saw a light 
a garret, and entering iuto it, heard a voice cry- 
I ing, and, /umd. Hand, Imnd, fanned, tanned. 1 con- 
' eluded him by this, and the furniture of his room, 
to be a lunatic; but, upon lisb^ning a little lunger, 
perceived it was a poet, writing a heroic upon the 
ensuing peace. 

It was now towards morning, an hour when spirits, 
witches, and conjurors, are obliged to retire to their 
own apartments, and tceliug the influence of it, I 
vas hastening home, when I saw a man had got half 
way into a neighbour's house, I immediately called 
to him, and turning my ring, appeared in my proper 
person. There is something magisterial in the aspect 
of the BickerstafTs, which made him run away in 
confusion. 

As I took a turn or two in my own lodging, I 
wus thinking that old as 1 was, I need not go to 
bed alone, but that it was in niy power to marry the 
finest lady in this kingdom, if I would wed her with 
this ring. For what a figure would she that should 
have it make at a visit, with so perfect a knowledge 
as this would give her of all the scandal in the town 7 
But, instead of endeavouring to dispose of myself 
and it in matrimony, 1 resolved to lend it to my lov- 
ing friend, the author of the "Atalantis," to furnish 
a new " Secret History of Secret Memoirs." 
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N^244. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1710. 

Quid vofjeat dtUci nutricula nuyua alwnnoy 
Quam Bopercy etfari utpossit qua sentiat? 

HoR. 1 £p. iv. 8. 

What can the fondest mother wish for more, 
E'en for her darling son, than solid sense. 
Perceptions clear, and flowing eloquence ? 

R. Wynne, 

WilPs Coffee-hmue, October 30, 

It is no easy matter, when people are advancing in 
any thing, to prevent their going too fast for want of 
patience. This happens in nothing more frequently 
than in the prosecution of studies. Hence it is, that 
we meet crowds who attempt to be eloquent before 
the^ can speak. They affect the flowers of rhetoric 
before they understand the parts of speech. In the 
ordinary conversation of this town, there are so many 
who can, as they call it, talk well, that there is not 
one in twenty that talks to be understood. This 
proceeds from an ambition to excel, or, as the term 
is, to shine in company. The matter is not to make 
themselves understood, but admired. They come 
together with a certain emulation, rather than bene- 
volence. When you fall among such companions, 
the safe way is to give yourself up, and let the ora- 
tors declaim for your esteem, and trouble yourself 
no farther. It is said, that a poet must be born so; 
but 1 think it may be much better said of an oratbr, 
especially when we talk of our town poets and ora- 
tors ; but the town poets are full of rules and laws ; 
the town orators go through thick and thin, and are, 
forsooth, persons of such eminent natural parts, and 
knowledge of the world, that they despise all men as 
unexperienced scholastics, who wait for an occasion 
before they speak, or who speak no more than is 
necessary. They had half persuaded me to go to 
the tavern the other night, but that a gentleman 
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X, Isaac, go with us; there 



whispered me, " Prythc 

is Tom Varnish will be there, and tie ia a fellow that 

talks as well as any man in England." . 

I must confess, when a man expresses himaelT 
well upon any occasinn, and his falling ioto an ac- 
■ eount of any subject arifles from a desire to oblige 
r.tfie company, or from fullness of the circumstance 
I itself, so that his speaking of it at large is occasioned 
I only by the openness of a companion ; I say, in such 
I a case as this, it ia not only pardonable, butagree- 
I khle, when a man takes a discourse to himself; but 
n you see a fellow watch for opportunities for 
Vbetng copious. It is excessively troublesome. A 
I uau that stammers, if he has understanding, is to 
I be attended to with patience and good-nature; but 
[ he that speaks more than he needs, has no right to 
I audi an indulgence. The man who has a defect in 
his speech takes pains to come to you, while a man 
[ of weak capacity, with fluency of speech, triumphs 
1 in outrunning you. The stammerer strives to be tit 
L-for your company ; the loquacious man endeavours 
I' to show you, you are not fit for his. 

With thoughts of this kind do I always enter into 
I Aat man's company who is recommended as a per- 
l-«on that talks well ; but if I were to choose the peo- 
I pie with whom I would spend my hours of conver- 
BiatioQ, they should be certainly such as laboured no 
Fiitrther than to make themselves readily and clearly 
T. apprehended, and would have patience and curiosity 
■.to understand me. To have good sense, and abiUty 
Tfo express it, are the most essential and necessary 
^alities in companions. When thoughts rise in ua 
jat to utter, among familiar triends there needs but 
I fery little care in clothing tliem. 
r Urbonus is, I take it, a man one might live with 
whole years, and enjoy all the freedom and improve- 
ment imaginable, and yet be insensible of a contra- 
diction to you in all the mistakes you can be 
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of. His great good-will to his friends, has produced 
in him such a general deference in his discourse, 
that if he differs from you in his sense of any thing, 
he introduces his own thoughts by some agreeable 
circumlocution; or, " he has often observed such 
and such a circumstance that made him of another 
opinion/' Again, where another would be apt to 
say, ** this I am confident of, I may pretend to 
judge of this matter as well as any body ;" Urbanus 
says, ** I am verily persuaded ; I believe, one may 
conclude." In a word, there is no man more clear 
in his thoughts and expressions than he is, or sp^ks 
with greater diffidence. You shall hardly find one 
man of any consideration, but you shall observe one 
of less consequence form himself after him. This 
happens to Urbanus ; but the man who steals from 
him almost every sentiment he utters in a whole 
week, disguises the theft by carrying it with a quite 
different air. XJmbratilis knows Urbanus's doubt- 
fill way of speaking proceeds from good-nature and 
good-breeding, and not from uncertainty in his opi- 
nions. Umbratilis, therefore, has no more to do but 
repeat the thoughts of Urbanus in a positive manner 
and appear to the undiscerning a wiser man than the 
person from whom he borrows: but those who know , 
him, can see the servant in his master*s habit; and 
the more he struts, the less do his clothes appear 
his own. 

In conversation, the medium is neither to affect 
silence or eloquence ; not to value our approbation, 
and to endeavour to excel us who are of your com- 
pany, are equal injuries. The great enemies there- 
fore to good company, and those who transgress 
most against the laws of equality, which is the life 
of it, are, the clown, the wit, and the pedant. A 
clown, when he has sense, is conscious of his want 
of education, and, with an awkward bluntness, 
hopes to keep himself in countenance by overthrow- 
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k>g the use of oil polite behaviour. He takes od- ] 
' Tantage of the restraint good-breeding luys upon 
Ts not to ofieud him, to trespass against them, 
is under tlie man's own shelter while he intrudes 
upon hiin. The fellows of this class are very fre- 
quent in the repetition of the words Touf/li and ma»li/. 
I When these people happen to be by their fortunes of 
[ Ae rank of gentlemen, they defend their otlier ab- 
1 surdities by an impertinent courage; and, to help 
out the defect of their behnriour, add their being 
dangerous to their being disagreeable. This gentle- 
I nan (though he displeases, professes to do so; and 
r knowing that, dares still go on to do so) is not so 
[ painful a companion, as he who will please yoa 
I against your will, and resolves to be a wit. 

This man, upon all occasions, and whoever he 
alls in company with, talks in the same circle, and 
I the same round of chat which he has learned 
kt one of the tables of this coftee-house. As poetry 
U in itself an elevation above ordinary and common 
■entimentH ; so there is no fo|i so very near a mad- 
a in indifferent company as a poetical one. Be 
is not apprehensive that the generality of the wodd 
are intent upon the business of their own fortune and 
profession, and have as little capacity as curiosity 
to enter into matters of ornament or speculation. 
I remember at a full table in the city, one of these 
ubiquitary wits was entertaining the company with a 
■obloquy, for so I call it when a man talks to those 
who do not understand him, concerning wit and hu- 
ui. An honest gentleman who sat next me, and 
s worth half a plum,* stared at him, and observ- 
ing there was some sense, as he thought, mixt with 
his impertinence, whispered me, " Take my word 
for it, this fellow is more knave than fool.'*^ This 
was all my good friend's applause of the wittiest man 
of talk that I was ever present at, which wauted 
■ Fifty tfaonsanfl puunds. 
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Dothing to make it excellent, but that there was no 
occasion for it. 

The pedant is so obvious to ridicule, that it would 
be to be one to offer to explain him. He is a gentle- 
man so well known, that there is none but those of 
his own class who do not laugh at and avoid him. 
Pedantry proceeds from much- reading and little 
understanding. A pedant among men of learning 
and sense, is like an ignorant servant giving an ac- 
count of a polite conversation. You may find he 
has brought with him more than could have entered 
into his head without being there, but still that he is 
not a bit wiser than if he had not been there at all. 
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Froai my own Apartment ^ November 1. 

The lady hereafter mentioned, having come to me 
in very great haste, and paid me much above the 
usual fee, as a cunning-man to find her stolen 
goods, and also having approved my late discourse 
of advertisements, obliged me to draw up this, and 
insert it in the body of my paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

%* Whereas Bridget Howd'ye, late servant to 
the lady Fardingale, a short, thick, lively, hard- 
favoured wench of about twenty-nine years of age, 
her eyes small and bleared, her nose very broad at 
bottom, and turning up at the end, her mouth wide, 
and lips of an unusual thickness, two teeth out be- 
fore, the rest black and uneven, the tip of her left 
ear being of a mouse colour, her voice loud and 
shrill, quick of speech, and something of a Welsh 
accent, withdrew herself on Wednesday last from 
her ladyship's dwelling-house, and, with the help 
of her consorts, carried off the following goods of 
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faer sHiU lady, ru. n thick vyadtUd calico wrapper, 
a musk -coloured velvet mantle lined with squirtd- 
skins, eight night-shifts, four pair of silk stnckingi 
curiously darned, aix pair uf laced akoa, new and 
old with the heels of half two itichet higher thu 
their fellows ; a quilted petticoat of the largest >Mi, 
and one of canvass with wbale-hone hoops ; three 
pair of stays, bolstered below the left shoulder, im 
pair of hip* o( the newest fashion, six round-about 
aprons wilh pockets, and four striped muslin mglit- 
raik very little frayed ; a silver pot for cofl'ee or cho- 
colate, the lid much bruised : a broad'brimmedAat 
tilver plate for tugar wilh RhmUk viine,; a nlea 
ladle for pbun-pimidge : a silver cheese-toasUr 
vitfa three tongues, an ebony handle, and silvering 
at the end; a litveT pomet to butter eggn; one 
oandle and two caudle-water cups, two cocoa-cups, 
and an ostrich's egg, with rims and feet of silver, » 
marrow spoon with a scoop at the other kaA, a silver 
orange-strainer, eight aweet-raeat spoons made witii 
forks ut the end, an agate-handle knife and fork in 
a sheath, a silver tongue -sera per, a silver tobacco- 
bo^, with a tulip graved on the lop ; and a Bible 
I bound in shagreen, with gilt leaves and clasps, never 
opened but once. Also a small cabinet, with sii 
drawers inlaid with red tortoise-shell, and brass gitt 
ornanieDts at the four comers, in which were two 
hiither forehead clotla, three pair of oiled dog-sHM 
glirwi, seven cakei of ituper_fine Spaniah woot, half 
a dozen of Portugal dishes, and a gvire of paper 
frotH thaice: two pair of bran-new plumpert, lour 
tin 
ee 
dr. 



black-lead combs, three pair o( faskiaitable ei/e-hrovt, 
two sets of ivory teeth, little the worse for wearing, 
tind one pair of box for common use; Adam and 



Eve in bugk'Kork, without lig-leaves, upon canvas, 
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[Ought with her ladyship's own hand; 
several iilligrane curiosities ; a crotchet of one hun- 
' ';dred and twenty-two diamonds, set strong and deq) 
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in silrer^ wHh a niinp*-jewel after the same fashion ; 
bracelets of braidea hair, pomander and seed pearl ; 
a large old purple velvet purse embroidered, and 
shutting with a spring, containing two pictures in 
miniature^ the feathers visible; a broad thick gold 
ring with a hand-in-hand engraved upon it, and 
with this poesy, ** While life does last, I'll hold 
thee fast ; - another set round with small rubies and 
sparks, six wanting; another of Turkey-stone, 
cracked through the middle ; an Elizabeth and four 
Jacobus's, one guinea, the first of the coin, an 
angel with a hole bored through, a broken half of a 
Spanish piece of gold, a crown-piece with the 
breeches, an old nine-pence bent both ways by Lilly 
the almanack-maker for luck at langteraloo, and 
twelve of the shells called blackmoor's teeth ; one 
.small amber box with apoplectic balsam, and one 
silver-gilt of a larger size for cashu and carraway 
comfits, to be taken at long sermons, the lid ena- 
melled, representing a Cupid fishing for hearts, with 
a piece of gold on his hook ; over his head this 
rhyme, " Only with gold, you me shall hold." In 
the lower drawer was a large new gold repeating 
watch made by a Frenchman ; a gold chain, and aU 
the proper appurtenances hung upon steel swivels, 
to wit, lockets with the hair of dead and living 
lovers, seals with arms, emblems and devices cut in 
cornelian, agate, and onyx, with Cupids, hearts, 
dairts, altars, flames, rocks, pickaxes, roses, thorns, 
and sunflowers ; as also a variety of ingenious French 
mottos ; together with gold etuys for quills, scissars, 
needles, thimbles, and a sponge dipped in Hungary 
water, left but the night before by a young lady 
going upon a frolic incoff. There was also a bundle 
of letters, dated between the years one thousand six 
hundred and seventy, and one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-two, most of them signed Philander, the 
rest Strephon, Amyntas, Cory don, and Adonis ; to- 
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L cether with a collecdoa of receipts to make putei 
ftQT the hands, pomatums, lip-sulvea, white-pab, 
[ beautifying creams, water of talc, and tVog spawn 
f Water ; decoctions for clearinf; the complexion, anj 
I ^ approved medicine to procure ubnrticn. 

Whoever can discover the aforesaid goods, so 
that they may be had again, shall have fifty gumeu 
for the whole, or proportionably for any part. 

' N.B> Her ladysliip is pleased to promise tei 
I pounds for the packet of letters over and above, ot 
I ove for Philander'e only, being her first love. " H; 
L lady bestows thuac uf Strephon to the finder, beiit 
I ao written, that they may serve to any wamafi wh) 
f reads them." 

P. S. As I am a patron of persons who have no 
other friend to apply to, I cannot suppress the fol- 
lowing complaint : — 



am a blackmoor boy, and have, by my lady'i 

order been christened by the chaplain. The good 

man has gone further with me, and told mo a great 

, deal of good news : as, that I aui as good as my lady 

herself, as 1 am a Christian, and many other things: 

[ but for all this, the parrut, who came over with me 

I from our country, is as much esteemed by her as 1 

1 un. Besides this, the shock-dog, has a collar that 

I Cost almost as much as mine. I desire also tu know, 

I whether, now lama Christian, I am obliged to dress 

p.]ike a Turk, and wear a. turbant. 

" 1 am. Sir, 

" Youw moat humble servaat, 

" PoHPStf 
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t JP>246. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1710. 



Vitiis %emA tine futBcUur ; c/ptimus iUe 

Qvt mtfismis urgetwr. Hor. 1 Sat. iii. 68. 

We have all our yices, and the best 
Is hCy who with the fewest is opprest. Francis. 

From my own Apartment, November 3. 

When one considers the turn which conversation 
takes in almost every set of acquaintance, club, or 
assembly^ in this town or kingdom, one cannot but 
observe, that in spite of what I am every day say- 
ing, and all the moral writers since the beginning 
of the world have said, the subject of discourse is 
generally upon one another's faults. This, in a great 
measure, proceeds from self-conceit, which were to 
be endured in one or other individual person ; but 
the folly has spread itself almost over all the species ; 
and one cannot only say, Tom, Jack, or Will, but 
in general, ** that man is a coxcomb." From this 
source it is, that a|iy excellence is faintly received, 
any imperfection unmercifully exposed. But if 
things were put in a true light, and we would take 
time to consider, that man, in his very nature, is 
an imperfect being, our sense of this matter would 
be immediately altered, and the word imperfection 
would not carry an unkinder idea than the word 
himanity. It is a pleasant story that we, forsooth, 
who are the only imperfect creatures in the universe, 
are the only beings that will not allow of imperfec- 
tion. Somebody has taken notice, that we stand 
in the middle of existencies, and are, by this one 
circumstance, the most unhappy of all others. The 
brutes sire guided by instinct, and know no sorrow ; 
the angels have knowledge, and they are happy ; 
but men are governed by opinion, which is I know 
not what mixture of instinct and knowledge, and 
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are neither indolent nor happy. It is very observa- 
ble, that critics are a people between the learned 
and the ignorant, and, by that situation, enjoy the 
tranquillity of neither. As critics stand among 
men, so do men in general between brutes and 
angels. Thus every man, as he is a critic^ and a 
coxcomb, until improved by reason and speculation, 
is ever forgetting himself, and laying open the faults 
of others. 

At the same time that I am talking of the cruelty 
of urging people's faults with severity, I cannot 
but bewail some which men are guilty of for want 
of admonition. These are such as they can easily 
mend, and nobody tells them of, for which reason 
I shall make use of the penny-post (as I have with 
success to several young ladies about turning their 
eyes, and holding up their heads) to certain gentle- 
men, whom I remark habitually guilty of what they 
may reform in a moment. There is a fat fellow, 
whom I have long remarked wearmg his breast open 
in the midst of winter, out of an affectation of youth. 
I have therefore sent him just now the following 
letter in my physical capacity : 

" Sir, 

'' From the twentieth instant to the first of May 
next, both days inclusive, I beg of you to button 
your waistcoat from your collar to your waistband. 
I am your most humble servant, 

** Isaac Bickerstaff, Philomath." 

There is a very handsome well-shaped youth that 
frequents the coffee-houses about Charing-Cross, 
and ties a very pretty ribbon with a cross of jewels 
at his breast. This being something new, and a 
thing in which the gentleman may offend the 
Herald' s-office, I have addressed myself to him as 
I am Censor. . 
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** Dear Gountryman^ 

"Was that ensign of honour which you wear, 
given you by a prince or a lady that you have 
cerred ? If you bear it as an absent lover, please to 
hang it on a black ribbon ; if as a rewarded soldier, 
you may have my licence to continue the red. 

•* Your faithful servant, 

*' BiCKERSTAFF, Censor." 

• These little intimations do great service, and are 
very useful, not only to the persons themselves, but 
to inform others how to conduct themselves towards 
them. 

Instead of this honest private method, or a friend- 
ly one face to face, of acquainting people with things 
in their power to explain or amend, the usual way 
among people is to take no notice of things you 
can help, and nevertheless expose you for those you 
cannot. 

Plumbeus and Levis are constantly in each other's 
company ; they would, if they took proper methods, 
be very agreeable companions ; but they so extrava- 
gantly aim at what they are unfit for, and each of 
tiiem rallies the other so much in the wrong place, 
that, instead of doing each other the offices of 
friends, they do but instruct the rest of the world 
to laugh at them with more knowledge and skill. 
Plumbeus is of a saturnine and sullen complexion ; 
Levis of a mercurial and airy disposition. Both 
these gentlemen have but very slow parts, but 
would make a very good figure did they pursue 
what they ought. If Plumbeus would take to busi- 
ness, he would, in a few years, know the forms 
of orders so well as to direct and dictate with so 
much ease, to be thought a solid, able, and, at the 
same tim^, a sure man of dispatch. Levis, with a 
little reading,- and coming more into company, 
would soon be able tp write a song, or lead up a 

VOL. IV. Y 
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country -dance. Instead of these proper pureuiu, 
I in obedience to their respective geaiusea, Plutnbaus 
endeavours to be a man of pleasure, and Leria the 
LBn of business. This appears in their speech, and 
I their dress ; Pluiubeus is ever cgregiously fine, 
and talking something like wit: Levis is ever ex- 
I treincly grave, and, with a silly face, repeating 
I maxims. These two pardon each other for affecting 
[ what eacli is incapalile of, the one to be wise, and 
I d)0 other gay ; bnt are extremely critical in their 
I Judgments of eacli other in tlieir way towards whit 
I they pretend to. Plum bens acknowledges Levis to 
f be A man of great reach, because it is what Plum- 
I beus never cared for being thought himself, and 
, Levis allows Plumbens to be an agreeable rake for 
. the same reason. Now were these dear friends to 
I be free with each other, as they ought to be, they 
I would change characters, and be both as commend- 
' able, instead of being as ridiculous, as their capaci- 
ties will admit of, 

Were it not too grave, all that 1 would urge on 
this subject is, that men are bewildered when they 
consider themselves in any other view than tliut ol' 
strangers, who arc in a place where it is no great 
, matter whether they can, or unreasonable to expect 
I they should, have every thing about them as well as 
I Kt their own home. This way of thinking is, per- 
haps, the only one that can put this being in a pro- 
I per posture for the ease of society. It is cert^n, 
i that this would reduce all faults into those which 
[ proceed from malice, or dishonesty; it would quite 
'. change our manner of beholding one anotlier, and 
I nothing that was not below a man's nature, would 
' be below his character. The arts of this life would 
' be proper advances towards the next; and a very 
good man would be a vtry tine gentleman. As it is 
I now, human life is inverted, and we - have not 
k learned half the knowledge of this worid h 
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are droppinr into another. Thus, instead of the 
raptures and contemplations which naturally attend 
a well-spent life from the approach of eternity, eyen 
we. old fellows are afraid of the ridicule of those who 
are bom since ms, and ashamed not to understand, 
as well as peevish to resign, the mode, the fashion, 
the ladies, the fiddles, the balls, and what not. 
Dick Reptile, who does not want humour, is very 
pleasant at our club when he sees an old fellow 
touchy at being laughed at for any thing that is not 
in the mode, and bawls in his ear, " Pry 'thee do 
not mind him ; tell him thou art mortal." 



N° 247. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1710. 

Edepol^naa nos ague sunau omnet invisa vitia 
Propter poMou, quae omnet faeiunt digna ut videamur mala. 

Ter. Hecyr. II. iii. I. 

How unjustly 
Do husbands stretch their censure to all wives / 
For the offences of a few, whose vices 
Reflect dishonour on the lest. Colman. 

By Mrs. Jenny Distaff, Half Sister to 

Mr. BiCKERSTAFF. 

From my oum Apartment, November 6. 

My brother having written the above piece of Latin, 
desired me to take care of the rest of the ensuing 
Paper. Towards this he bid me answer the follow- 
ing letter, and said, nothing I could write properly 
on the subject of it would be disagreeable to the 
motto. It is the cause of my sex, and I therefore 
enter upon it with great alacrity. The epistle is 

literally thus : 

Edinburgh, October 23. 
" Mr. Bickerstaff, 

« I presume to lay before you an affair of mine, 
and begs you'le be very sinceir in giving me your 
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judgment and advice in this matter, which is as 
follows : 

** A very agreeable young gentleman , who is en- 
dowed witn all the good. qualities that can make a 
man complete, has this long time maid love to me 
in the most passionat manner that was posable. 
He has left nothing unsaid to make me belieye his 
affections real ; and, in his letters, expressed him- 
self so hansomly and so tenderly, that I had all tiie 
reason imaginable to believe him sincere. In short, 
he positively has promised me he would marry me : 
but [ find all he said nothing ; for when the qaestion 
was put to him, he would not ; but still would con- 
tinue my humble servant, and would go on at the 
ould rate, repeating the assurences of his fidelity, 
and at the same time has none in him. He now 
writs to me in the same endearing style he ust to do, 
would have me spake to no man but himself. His 
estate is in his own hand, his father being dead. 
My fortune at my own disposal, mine being also 
dead, and to the full answers his estate. Pray, Sir, 
be ingeinous, and tell me cordially, if you don*t 
think I shall do myself an injury if I keep company, 
or a corrospondance any longer with this gentleman. 
I hope you will faver an honest North-Britain, as I 
am, with your advice in this amour; for I am re- 
solved just to follow your directions. Sir, you will 
do me a sensabie pleasure, and very great honour, 
if you will please to insert this poor scrole, with 
your answer to it, in your Tatler.* Pray fail not 
to give me your answer ; for on it depends the hap- 
piness of 

** Disconsolat Almeira." 

" Madam, 

" I have frequently read over your letter, and 
am of opinion, that, as lamentable as it is, it is the 
most common of any evil that attends our sex. I 
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am very much troubled for the teodemess yon ex- 
press towards your loyer, but rejoice at the same 
time that you can so far surmount your inclination 
for him 9 as to resolve to dismiss him when you 
have my brother^s opinion for it. His sense of the 
matter he desired me to communicate to you. Oh 
Almeira ! the common failing of our sex is to value 
tiie merit of our lovers rather from the grace of their 
address, than the sincerity of their hearts. He has 
expressed himself so handsomely ! Can you say 
that, after you have reason to doubt his truth ? It is 
a melancholy thing, that in this circumstance of love, 
which is the most important of all others in female 
life, we women, who are, they say, always weak, 
are still weakest. The true way of valuing a man is, 
t-j consider his reputation among the men. For want 
of this -necessary rule towards our conduct, when it 
is too late, we find ourselves married to the outcasts 
of that sex ; and it is generally from being disagree- 
able among men, that fellows endeavour to make 
themselves pleasing to us. The little accomplish 
ments of coming into a room with a good air, and 
telling, while they are with us, what we cannot hear 
among ourselves, usually make up the whole of a 
woman's man's merit. But if we, when we began 
to reflect upon our lovers, in the first place, consi- 
dered what figures they make in the camp, at the 
bar, on the exchange, in their country, or at court, 
we should behold them in quite another view than 
at present. * 

** Were we to behave ourselves according to this 
rule, we should not have the just imputation of 
favouring the silliest of mortals, to the great scan- 
dal of the wisest, who value our favour as it ad- 
vances their pleasure, not their reputation. In a 
word. Madam, if you would judge aright in love, 
you must look upon it as in a case of friendship. 
Were this gentleman treating with you for any thing 
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bot yourself, when you had consented to his offer, 
if he fell oft*, you would call him a cheat and aa 
impostor. There is, therefore, nothing left for yoo 
to do but to despise him, and yourself for doing it 
with regret. I am, 

** Madam, &c." 

I have heard it often argued in conversation, tkat 
this evil practice is owing to the perverted taste of 
the wits in the last generation. A libertine on the 
throne could very easily make the language and the 
fashion turn his own way. Hence it is that woomi 
is treated as a mistress, and not a wife. It is iron 
the writings of those times, and the traditional ac- 
counts of the debauchees of their men of pleasure, 
that the coxcombs now-a-davs take upon them, for- 
sooth, to be false swains and perjured lovers. Me- 
thinks I feel all the woman rise in me, when I reflect 
upon the nauseous rogues that pretend to deceive 
us ; wretches, that can never have it in their power 
to over-reach any thing living but their mistresses! 
In th^ name of goodness, if we are designed by na- 
ture as suitable companions to the other sex, why 
are we not treated accordingly ? If we have merit, 
as some allow, why is it not as base in men to injure- 
us, as one another? If we are the insignificants 
that others c^ll us, where is the triumph in deceiving 
us ? But when I look at the bottom of this disaster, 
and recollect the many of my acquaintance whom 
I have known in the same condition with the 
** Northern Lass" that occasions the discourse, I 
must own I have ever found the periidiousncss of 
men has been generally owing to ourselves^ and we 
have contributed to our own deceit. The truth is 
we do not conduct ourselves, as we are courted, but 
as we are inclined. When we let our imaginations 
take this unbridled swing, it is not he that acts best 
is most lovely, but he that is most lovely acts best. 
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When omr humble servants make their addresses, we 
do not keep ourselves enough disengaged to be 
judges of their merit ; and we seldom give our judg- 
ment of our lover, until we have lost our judgment 
for him. 

While Clarinda was passionately attended and 

addressed by Strephon, who is a man of sense and 

knowledge in the world, and Cassio, who has a 

plentiful fortune, and an excellent understanding, 

she fell in love with Damon at a ball. From that 

moment, she that was before the most agreeable 

creature of all my acquaintance, cannot hear Stre- 

phon speak, but it is something '' so out of the way 

of ladies' conversation */' and Cassio has never since 

opened his mouth before us, but she whispers me, 

*' How seldom do riches and sense go together !" 

The issue of all this is, that for the love of Damon 

who has neither experience, understanding, nor 

wealth, she despises those advantages in the other 

two which she finds wanting in her lover ; or else 

thinks he has them for no other reason but because 

he is her lover. This, and many other instances, 

may be given in this town ; but I hope thus much 

may sufiice to prevent the growth of such evils at 

Edinburgh. 
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•Medm seae iulit obvia sUva^ 



Virginis os haoitumque gerens, Virg. JEn 1. 318. 

I40 ! in the deep recesses of the wood 

Before my eyes a beauteous form appears, 

A virgin's dress and modest look she wears. R. Wynnis. 

By Isaac Bickerstaff Esquire. 
From my own Apartment, November 9. 

It may perhaps appear ridiculous, but I must con^ 
fess, this last summer, as I yras riding in Enfield- 
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', I met a young lady whom 1 could hardly grt 
K«Dt of ray head, and, for aught I know, my heart, 
1 ever since. She was mounted on a pad, with a very 
I' well-fancied furniture. She set her horse with a 
I '^^'7 ij^raccfut air; and, when 1 saluted her with my 
1 hat, she bowed to me bo obligingly, that whether it 
vas her civility or beauty that touched tne so much, 
. I know not: but I am sure I shall never forget her. 
She dwells in my imagination in a ligure so much to 
faer advantage, that it' I were to draw a picture of 
I Youth, Health, Beauty, or Modesty, I should re- 
L present any, or all of them, in the person of that 
I young woman. 
. I do not find that there are any descriptions in 
flie ancient poets so beautiful as tliose they draw of 
nymphs in their pastoral dresses and exercises. 
Virgil gives Yenua the habit of a Spartan huntress, 
r when alie is to put ^neas in his way, and relieves 
L DU cares with the most agreeable object imaginable. 
I Diana and her train are always described as inhabi- 
I tants of the woods, and followers of the chase. To 
I be well diverted, is the safest guard to innocence; 
I and, methinks, it should be onn of the first things 
to be regarded among people of condition, to lind 
out proper amusements for young ladies. 1 cannot 
but think this of riding might easily be revived 
among them, when they consider how much it must 
contribute to their beauty. This would lay up the 
best portion they could bring into a family, a good 
stock of health to transmit to their posterity. Such 
a charming bloom, as this gives the countenance, is 
very much preferable to the real or affected feeble- 
ness or sofbiess, which appear in the faces of our 
modern beauties. 

The comedy, called " Tlie Ladies' Cure," repre- 

Isents the affectation of wan looks and languid 
glances to a very entertaining extravagance. There 
is, as the lady in the play complains, something so 
i 
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robust in perfect health, that it is with her a point 
of Inreeding and delicacy, to appear in public with a 
sickly air. But the natural gaiety and spirit which 
shine in the complexion of such as form to them- 
selves a sort of diverting industry, by choosing re- 
creations that are exercises, surpass all the false or- 
naments and graces that can be put on by applying 
the whole dispensary of a toilet. A healthy body 
and a cheerful mind^ give charms as irresistible as 
inimitable. The beauteous Dyctinna, who came to 
town lcu9t week, has, from the constant prospect in 
a delicious country, and the moderate exercise and 
joumies in the visits she made round it, contracted 
a certain life in her countenance, which will in vain 
employ both the painters and the poets to represclnt. 
The becoming negligence in her dress, the severe 
sweetness of her looks, and a certain innocent bold- 
ness in all her behaviour, are the effect of the active 
recreations I am talkihg of. 

But instead of such, or any other as innocent and 
pleasing method of passing away their tim^ with 
alacrity, we have many in town who spend their 
hours in an indolent state of body and mind, without 
eitlier recreations or reflections. I am apt to believe 
tiiere are some parents who imagine their daughters 
will be accomplished enough, if nothing interrupts 
their growth or their shape. According to this me- 
thod of education, I could name you twenty fami- 
lies, where all the girls hear of in this life is, that it 
is time to rise and come to dinner, as if they were so 
insignificant as to be wholly provided for when they 
are fed and clothed. 

It is with great indignation that I see such crowds 
of the female world lost to human society, and con- 
demned to a laziness which makes life pass away 
with less relish than in the hardest labour. Palestris, 
in her drawing-room, is supported by spirits to keep 
off the returns of spleen and melancholy, before she 
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^^ct over half of the day, for want of something 
to <lo, whilH the nench in the kitchen sings and 
, scowera from morning to nig;ht. 

. The next disagreeable thing to a lazy lady, is a 
' Yery busy one. A man of business in good com- 
pany, who gives an account of his abilitien and dis- 
I patches, is hardly more iusupportable than her they 
I call a notable woman and a manager. Lady Good- 
b day, where 1 visited the other day, at a very polite 
le, entertained a great lady with a recipe for a 
j poultice, and gave iia to understand, that sne had 
done extraordinary cures eince she was last in town. 
[ It seems a countryman had wounded himself with 
' his scythe aa he was mowing; and we were obliged 
[ Ip hear of her charity, her medicine, and her hunu- 
■ Qty, in the harshest tone and coarsest language 
I ipiaginable. 

I What I would request in all this prattle is, that 
I our females would either let us have their persons, 
IT their minds, in such perfection as nature designed 
hem. 

The way to this is, that tliuse who are in the qua- 
lity of gentlewomen, should propose to themselves 
some suitable method of passing away their time. 
I l^is would furnish thein with reflections and senti- 
ita proper for the companions of reasonable men, 
wd prevent the unnatural marriages which happen 
L every day between the most accomplished women 
L wd the veriest oafs, the worthiest men and the most 
rliisignificant females. Were thegeneral turn ofwo- 
t men's education of another kind than it ia at present, 
should want one another for more reasons than 
I yrfi do as the world now goes. The common design 
' qf parents is, to get their girlauff aa wellas they can; 
Uid they make no conacience of putting into our 
[ hands a bargain for our whole life, which will make 
[ Qur hearts ache every day of it. [ shall, therefore, 
take this matter into serious consideration, and will 
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propose, for the better improvement of the fair sex, 
a " Female Library." This collection of books shall 
consist of such authors as do not corrupt while they 
divert, but shall tend more immediately to improve 
them as they are women. They shall be su^h as 
shall not hurt a feature by the austerity of their re- 
flections, nor cause one impertinent glance by the 
wantonness of them. They shall tend to advance 
the value of their innocence as virgins, improve their 
understanding as wives, and regulate their tender- 
ness as parents. It has been very often said in these 
Lucubrations ** that the ideas which most frequently 
pass through our imaginations, leave traces of them- 
selves in our countenances." There shall be a strict 
regard had to this in my Female Library, which 
shall be furnished with nothing that shall give sup- 
plies to ostentation or impertinence ; but the whole 
shall be so digested for the use of my students, that 
they shall not go out of character in their inquiries, 
but their knowledge appear only a cultivated in- 
nocence. 



N° 249. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1710. 

Per varios casus, per tot discrimina return, 
Tendimus, Virg. JEa* 1. 208. 

Through various hazards and events we move. 

Dryden. 

From my own Apartment, November 10. 

I was last night visited by a friend of mine, who 
has an inexhaustible fund of discourse, and never 
fails to entertain his company with a, variety of 
thoughts and hints that are altogether new and un- 
conunon. Whether it were in complaisance to my 
way of living, or his real opinion, he advanced the 
following paradox : that it required much greater 
talents to till up and toecome a retired life than a life 



W^ buBinesa. Upon this occasinn he rallied very 
Li^greeably the busy men of the age, who only valued 
■•411 em selves for being iu motion and passing through 
1 « series of trifliDg and insigni^cunt actions. In tbe 
) beat of his discourse, seeing a piece of money lying 
I on my table, " 1 defy," says lie, " any of these 
I active persons to produce half the adventures that 
I this Twelvcpenny -piece has been engaged in, were 
£t possible for him to give us an account of bis 
■ife." 

My friend's talk made ao odd an impression on my 
L ttitid, that soon after I was a-bed I fell insensibly 
I'IMo an unaccountable reverie, that liad neither moral 
I jior design in it, and cannot be so properly called a 
J dream as a delirium. 

Metliou|^ht tbe Shilling that lay upon the table 
I isared itself upon its edge, and, turning tlie face 
I iowards me, opened its mouth, and iu a soft silver 
]■ pound, gave me the following account of his life and 
^'Adventures. 

IS bora," says he, " on the side of a moun- 
I tain, near a little village of Pern, and made a voy- 
I we to England in an ingot, under the convoy of Sir 
[ francis Drake. I was, soon after my arrival, taken 
h out of my Indian habit, relined, naturalized, and put 
F-into the British mode, with the face of Queen £li- 
Vxabeth on one side, and the arms of the country on 
l.flie other. Being thus equipped, I found in me a 
rvonderful inclination to ramble, and visit all the 
I'parta of the new world into which I was brought, 
i The people very much favoured my natural disposi- 
Ftion, ana shifted me so fast from hand to hand, that 
I before I was five years old, I had travelled into al- 
r most every corner of the nation. But in the begin- 
I ning of my sixth year, to my unspeakable grief, I 
I "fell into the hands of a miserable old fellow, who 



^ flapped me into ti 
badred D 



I chest, where I found five 
V i^naivt-j -who la^ undl 
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same confinement. The only relief we had, was to 
be taken out and counted over in the fresh air every 
morning and evening. After an imprisonment of 
several years, we heard somebody knocking at our 
chest, and breaking it open with a haouner. This 
we found was the old man's heir, who, as his father 
hy dying, was so good as to come to our release. 
He separated us that very day. What was the fate 
of my companions I know not : as for mvself, I was 
sent to the apothecary** shop for a pint of sack. The 
apothecary gave me to a herb-woman, the herb- 
woman to a butcher, the butcher to a brewer, and 
the brewer to his wife, who made a present of me * 
to a non-conformist preacher. After this manner I 
made my way merrily through the world : for, as I 
told you before, we Shillings love nothing so much 
as travelling. I sometimes fetched in a shoulder of 
mutton, sometimes a play-book, and often had the 
satisfaction to treat a templar at a twelvepenny or- 
dinary, to carry him with three friends to West- 
minster-hall. 

** In the midst of this pleasant progress which I 
made from place to place, I was arrested by a su- 
perstitious old woman, who shut me up in a greasy 
purse, in pursuance of a foolish saying, 'that while 
she kept a Queen Elizabeth's shilling about her, she 
should never be without money.' I continued here 
a close prisoner for many months, until at last I was 
exchanged for eight-and-forty farthings. 

^* I thus rambled from pocket to pocket until the 
beginning of the civil wars, when to my shame be it 
spoken, I was employed in raising soldiers against 
the king : for, being of a very tempting breadth, a 
sergeant made use of me to inveigle country fellows, 
and list them into the service of parliament. 

** As soon as he had made one man sure, his way 
was, to oblige him to take a shilling of a more 
homely figure, and then practise the same trick upon 

VOL. IV. z 
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another. Thus I coBtinued doing great mischief to 
the crown, until my oflScer, chancing one morning 
to walk abroad earlier than ordinary, sacrificed me 
to his pleasures, and made use of me to seduce a 
milk-maid. This wench bent me, and gave me to 
her sweetheart, applying more properly than she in- 
tended the usual form of '^ to my love and from my 
love." This ungenerous gallant marrying her within 
a few days after, pawned me for a dram of brandy; 
and drinking me out next day, I was beaten flat witfa 
a hammer, and again set a running. 

** After many adventures, which it would be te- 
dious to relate, I was sent to a young spendthrift, 
in company with the will of his deceased fiEUher. 
The young fellow, who I found was very extraya- 
gant, gave great demonstrations of joy at receifing 
the will ; but opening it, he found himself disin- 
herited, and cut off from the possession of a ftor 
estate by virtue of my being made a present to him. 
This put him into such a passion, that, after having 
taken me in his hand, and cursed me, he squirred 
me away from him as far as he could fling me. I 
chanced to light in an unfrequented place under a 
dead wall, where I lay undiscovered and useless 
during the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 

" About a year after the king's return, a poor 
cavalier, that was walking there about dinner-time, 
fortunately cast his eye upon me, and^ to 'the great 
joy of us both, carried me to a cook's-shop, where 
he dined upon me, and drank the king's health. 
When I came again into the world, I ^und that 
T had been happier in my retirement than I thought, 
having probably by that means escaped wearing a 
monstrous pair of breeches. 

*' Being now of great credit and antiquity, I was 
rather looked upon as a medal than an ordinary coio: 
for which reason a gamester laid hold of me, and 
converted me to a counter^ having got together some 
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dozens of us for that use. We led a mdancholy 
life in his possession, being busy at tiiose hours 
wherein current coin is at rest, and partaking the 
fate of our master ; being in a few moments valued 
at a crown, a pound, or a sixpence, according to 
the situation in which the fortune of the cards placed 
us. I had at length the good luck to see my master 
break, by which means I was again sent abroad, 
under my primitive denomination of a Shilling. 

« I shall pass over many other accidents of less 
moment,, and hasten to that fatal catastrophe when 
i fell into the hands of an artist, who conveyed me 
under ground, and, with an unmerciful paur of sheers, 
cut off my titles, clipped my brims, retrenched my 
shi^pe, rubbed me to my inmost ring ; and, in short, 
vb spoiled and pillaged me, that he did not leave me 
worth a groat. You may think what confusion I 
was in to see myself thus curtailed and disfigured. 
I should have been ashamed to have shown my head, 
had not all my old acquaintance been reduced to 
Ihe same shameful figure, excepting some few that 
w^e punched through the belly. In the midst of this 
general calamity, when every body thought our mis- 
rortune irretrievable, and our case desperate, we 
were thrown into the furnace together, and, as it 
ofi;en happens with cities rising out of a fire, ap- 
peared with greater beauty and lustre than we could 
ever boast of before. What has happened to me 
since this change of sex which you now see, I shall 
take some other opportunity to relate. In the mean 
time I shall only repeat two adventures, as being 
very extraordinary, and neither of them ever having 
happened to me above once in my life. The first was 
my being in a poet's pocket, who was so taken with 
the brightness and novelty of my appearance, that it 
gave occasion to the finest burlesque poem in the 
British language, entitled from me, 2n6 Splendid 
ShiUmg^ The second adventure, which I must not 
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omit, happened to me in the year 1703, when I was 
given away in charity to a blinil man ; but indeed 
this was by mistake, the person who gave me having 
thrown me heedlessly into the hat among a penny- 
worth of farthings. 
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ScU nim jiatiim 
Ancipilii libra:? 
Know Bt thou with equal hniid tii hold the scsle, ^^^" 
Dbydi*' 
From my omit Apartment, November 13. 
I LAST winter erected a court of justice for the cor- 
recting of several enormities in dress and behaviour, 
which are not cognizable in any other courts of Ibis 
realm. The vintner's case, which I there tried, i* 
still fresh in every man's memory. That of the 
petticoat gave also a general satisfaction : not to 
mention the more important points of the cane and 
perspective: in which, if I did not give judgments 
and decrees, according to the strictest rules of 
equity and justice, I can safely say, I acted accord- 
ing to the best of my understanding. But as for 
the proceedings of Uiat court, I shall refer my reader 
to an account of them, written by my secretary; 
which is now in the press, and will shortly be pub- 
lished under the style of " LillJe's Reports."* 

As J last year presided over a court of justice, it 
u my intention this year to set myself at the head 
' of a court of honour. There is no court of this na- 
I itureany where at present, except in FrRuce; where, 
■according to tiie best of my intelligence, it consists 
of such onlv as are marshals of that kingdom. J am 
likewise informed, tliat there is nut one of that ho- 
* CtiHrlee Lillie. 
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nourabie board at present, who has not been driven 
out of the field by the duke of Marlborough : but 
whether this be only an accidental or a necessary 
qualification, I must confess I am not able to de- 
termine. 

As for the court of honour of which I am here 
speaking, I intend to sit myself in it as president, 
with several men 'of honour on my right hand, and 
women of virtue on my left, as my assistants. The 
first place on the bench I have given to an old Tan- 
gereen captain with a wooden leg. The second is 
a gentleman of a long twisted periwig without a 
curl in it, a muff with, very little hair upon it, and a 
thread-bare coat with new buttons ; being a person 
of great worth, and second brother to a man of qua- 
lity. The third is a gentleman usher, extremely 
well read in romances, and grandson to one of the 
greatest wits in Germany, who was some time 
master of the ceremonies to the duke of Wolfen* 
buttle. 

As for those who sit further on my right hand, as 
it is usual in public courts, f they are such as will 
fill up the number of faces upon the bench, and 
serve rather for ornament than use. 

The chief upon my left hand are. 

An old maiden lady, that preserves some of the 
best blood of England in her veins. 

A Welsh woman of a little stature, but high 
spirit. 

An old prude, that has censured every marriage 
for these thirty years, and is lately wedded to » 
young rake. 

Having thus finished my bench, I shall establish 
correspondences with the horse-guards, and the ve- 
terans of Chelsea-College ; the former to furnish me 
wilh twelve men of honour as often as I shall ^ have 

t This alludes to the masters in chancery, who sit on tb^ 
bench with the lord chancellor, aoUfkigt of the court. ^ 

Z 3 
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oce&tioii for a gnund jvfy ; and the latter, witli as 
maay cood nen and tnie» for a petty jury. 

As for the women of yiitae, it will not be diffi- 
cult for me to find them about midnight at crimp and 
basset. 

UaTinfr i^Ten this public notice of my court, I 
must forther add, that I intend to open it on this 
dav seTennight, being Monday the twentieth instant; 
and do hereby iuTite all such as have suffered in- 
juries and affronts, that are not to be redressed by 
the common laws of thb land, whether they be short 
bows, cold salutations, supeicilious looks, unretnrn- 
ed smiles, distant behaTiour, <» forced fomiliarity; 
as also all such as hare been aggrieved by any am- 
biguous expression, accidental justle, or unkind re- 
partee : likewise all such as have been defrauded of 
their right to the wall, tricked out of the upper end 
of the table, or have been suffered to place them- 
selves, in their own wrong, on the back-seat of the 
coach. These, and all of these, I do, as I above 
said, invite to bring in their several cases and com- 
plaints, in which they shall be relieved with all ima- 
ginable expedition. 

I am very sensible, that the office I have now 
taken upon me will engage me in the disquisition of 
many weighty points, that daily perplex the youth 
of the British nation ; and, therefore, I have already 
discussed several of them for my future use; as, 
** how far a man may brandish his cane in telling a 
story, without insulting his hearer ;" " what degree 
of contradiction amounts to the lie ;^ '* how a man 
shall resent another's staring and cocking a hat in 
his face;" ** if asking pardon is an atonement for 
treading upon one's toes ;" " whether a man may 
put up with a box on the ear received from a stranger 
uk the dark ;" or, ** whether a man of honour may 
take a blow of his wife ;" with several other subtle- 
ties of the like nature. 
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For my directions in the duties of my office, I 
have furnished myself with a certain astrological 
pair of scales, which I have contrived for this pur- 
pose. In one of them I lay the injuries, in the other 
the reparations. The first are represented hy little 
weights made of a metal resembling iron, and the 
other of gold. These are not only lighter than the 
weights made use of in avoirdupois, but also such 
as are used in Troy-weight. The heaviest of those 
that represent the injuries amount but to a scruple ; 
and decrease by so many sub-divisions, that there 
are several imperceptible weights which cannot be 
seen without the help of a very fine microscope. I 
might acquaint my reader, that these scales were 
made under the innuence of the sun when he was in 
Libra, and describe many signatures on the weights 
both of injury and reparation : but as this would 
look rather to proceed from an ostentation of my 
own art, than any care for the public, 1 shall pass 
it over in silence. 



N«251. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1710. 

Quimam igitur liber? Sapiens, sibi qui imperiosus ; 

Quern neque pauperies, neque mors, nee vincuUe terrent ; 

Responsare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 

FortiSy et in seipso totus ; teres atque rotundus^ 

Extemi ne quid valeat per lave marari; 

In quern manca ruit semper fortuna, Hor. 2 Sat. vii. 83. 

Who then is free ? — ^The wise, who well maintains 
An empire o'er himself; who neither chains, 
Nor want, nor death, with slavish fear inspire, 
Who boldly answers to his warm desire, 
Who can ambition's vainest gifts despise. 
Firm in himself who on himself relies, 
Polish'd and round who runs his proper course, 
/ And breaks misfortune with superior force. Francis. 

From my own Apartment, November 15. 
It is necessary to an easy and happy life, to posse* 
our minds in such a manner as to be always vi 
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Wtisfied with our own reflections. The way to thin 
•Iftte is to meaGUTC our actions by our own opinion, 
■ad not by that of the rest of the world. The seoBe 
of other men ought to prevail over us in things of 
leas consideration, but not in concerns where truth 
and honour are engaged. When we look into tite 
bottom of things, what at first appears a paradox is 
a plain truth; and those professions, which, for want 
of being duly weighed, seem to proceed from a sort 
■ of romantic philosophy, and ignorance of the world, 
Bsfter a little reflection, are so reasonable, that it is 
[direct madness to walk by any other rules. Thus 
>ntradict out desires, and to conquer the im- 
!B of our ambition, if they do not fall in with 
. we in our inward sentiments approve, ia so 
EtBuch our interest, and so absolutely necessary to 
BtHir real happiness, and to contemn all the wealth 
~~)d power in the world, where they stand in com- 
itition with a man's honour, is rather good sense 
than greatness of mind. 

Did we consider that the mind of a man is the 
man himself, we should think it the most unnatural 
sort of self-murder to sacrifice the sentiment of the 
soul to gratify the appetites of the body. Bless us I 
is it possible, that when the necessities of life are 
supplied, a man would fiatter to be rich, or circum- 
vent to be powerful ? When we meet a poor wretch, 
urged with hunger and cold, asking an alms, we 
are apt to think this a state we could rather starve 
than submit to : but yet how much more despicable 
is his condition, who is above necessity, and yet 
shall resign his reason and his integrity to purchase 
superfluities? Both these are abject and common 
beggars ; but sure it is less despicable to beg a sup- 
ply to a man's hunger than his vanity. But cuntom 
and general prepossessions have so far prevailed 
over an uutliinking world, that those necessitous 
creatures, who cannot relbh life without applaase^ 
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Uttendance, and equipage, are so far from making a 
contemptible figure, that distressed virtue is less 
esteemed than successful vice. But if a man's ap- 
peal, in cases that regard his honour, were made to 
his own soul, there would be a basis and standing 
rule for our conduct, and we should always endea- 
vour rather to be, than appear honourable. Mr. 
Collier, in his '' Essay on Fortitude," has treated 
this subject with great wit and magnanimity: — 
" What," says he, ** can be more honourable than 
to have courage enough to execute the commands 
of reason and conscience ? to maintain the dignity 
of our nature, and the station assigned us ? to be 
proof against poverty, pain, and death itself ; I mean 
so far as not to do any thing that is scandalous or 
sinful to avoid them : to stand adversi^ under all 
shapes with decency and resolution ? To do this, 
is to be great above title and fortune. This argues 
the soul of a heavenly extraction, and is worthy the 
ofi^spring of the Deity." 

What a generous ambition has this man pointed 
to us ! When men have settled in themselves a con- 
viction, by such noble precepts, that there is no- 
thing honourable which is not accompanied with in- 
nocence ; nothing mean but what has guilt in it : I 
say, when they have attained thus much, though 
poverty, pain, and death, may still retain their ter- 
rors ; yet riches, pleasures, and honours, will easily 
lose their charms, if they stand between us and our 
integrity. 

What is here said with allusion to fortune and 
fame, may as justly be applied to wit and beauty; 
for these latter are as adventitious as the other, and 
as little concern the essence of the soul. They are 
all laudable in the man who possesses them, only 
for the just application of them. A bright imagina- 
tion, while it is subservient to an honest and noble 
souU iis ^ faculty which makes a man justly admired 
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by mankind, and furnishes him with refleetioii 
upon his own actions, which add delicates to the 
feast of a good conscience ; but when wit desceiidi 
to wait upon sensual pleasures, or promote the btie 
purposes of ambition, it is then to be conteimied ii 
proportion to its excellence. If a man will not re- 
solve to place the foundation of his happiness in hu 
own mind, life is a bewildered and unhappy state, 
incapable of rest or tranquillity. For to such a tm, 
the general applause of valour, wit, nay of honestj 
itself, can give him but a very feeble comfort; lince 
it is capable of being interrupted by any one wko 
wants either understanding or good-nature to see or 
acknowledge such excellencies. This rule is so le- 
cessary, that one may very safely say, it is impoi- 
sible to know any true relish of our being without it 
Look about you in common life among the ordioiff 
race of mankind, and you will find merit, in ere^ 
kind is allowed only to those who are in particoltf 
districts or sets of company : but, since men call 
have little pleasure in these taculties which denomi' 
nato them persons of distinction, let them give op 
such an empty pursuit, and think nothing essential 
to happiness but what is in their own power; the 
capacity of redecting with pleasure on their owa 
actions, however thoy are interpreted. 

it is so evident a truth, that it is only in our own 
bosoms we are to search for any thing to make o« 
happy, that it is methinks, a disgrace to our nature 
to talk of taking our measures from thence only, as 
a matter of fortitude. When all is well there, the 
vicissitudes and distinctions of life are the mere 
scenes of a drama ; and he will never act his part 
well, who has his thoughts more fixed upon the ap- 
plause of the audience than the design of his part. 

The life of a man who acts with a steady inte- 
grity, without valuing the interpretation of nis ac- 
tions, has but one uniform regular path to move in, 
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whfsre he cannot meet opposition^ or fear ambus- 
cade. On the other side, the least deviation from 
the rules of honour introduces a train of number- 
less evils, and involves him in inexplicable mazes. 
He that has entered into guilt has bid adieu to rest ; 
and every criminal has his share of the misery ex- 
pressed so emphatically in the tragedian, 
Macbeth shall sleep no more ! 
It was with detestation of any other grandeur but 
ihe calm command of his own passions, that the ex- 
eellent Mr. Cowley cries out with so much justice. 

If e'er Ambition did my fancy cheat 
With any thoaght so mean as to be great. 
Continue, Heaven, still from me to remove 
The humble blessings of that life I love ! 



N^262. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1710. 



Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Saepe tnero calmsse virtus, 

HoR. 3 Od. xxi. 11. 

Of old 



Cato's virtue, we are told. 
Often vnth a bumper glow'd, 
And with social raptures flow'd. 

Francis. 

From my own Apartment, November 17. 

The following letter, and several others to the same 

Surpose, accuse me of a rigour of which I am far 
-om being guilty, to wit, the disallowing the cheer- 
ful use of wine. 

From my Cotmtry- house, October 25. 

" Mr. Bickerstaff, 

** Your discourse against drinking, in Tuesday's 

Tatler, I like well enough in the main ; but, in my 

humble opinion, you are become too rigid, where 

you say to this effect: Were there only this single 
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amMtderatioit, that loe are the few matters ofmriflcct 
^uie drink the leatt projMrtioH beyond the exigencf. of 
tkirtl. I hope iio one drinks wine to allay this ap- 
petite. ' This seenis to be designed for a lotiier in- 
au%eDCe of nature ; for it were lisrd to suppoac th&t 
the Autbor of Nature, who imponed upuo her her 
Deceasitit'S and paioa, does not allow her her pro- 
per pleasures ; and we may reckon amon^ the latter 
the moderate use of the grape. I'hough I am as 
much e^nst escesB, or whatever approaches it, u 
yourself; yet I conceive one may safely go farther 
than the bounds you there prescribe, not only with- 
out forfeiting the title of being one's own nuuter, 
but also to possess it in a much greater degree. If 
a man's expressing himself npon any subject with 
more life and vivacity, more variety of ideas, more 
copiously, more fluently, and more to the purpose, 
argues it; he thinks clearer, speaks more ready, and 
with greater choice of cumprehenaive and signifi- 
cant terms. I have Ihe good fortune now to be in- 
timate with a gentleman* remarkable for this tem- 
per, who has an inexhaustible source of wit to en- 
tertain the curious, the grave, the humorous, and the 
frolic. He can traniiform himself into different 
shapes, and adapt himself to every company ; yet 
in a coffee-house, or in the ordinary course of afiairs 
he appears rather dull than sprightly. You can sel- 
dom get him to the tavern ; but when he is once ar- 
rived to his pint, and begins to look about and like 
bis company, you admire a thousand things in him, 
vhich before lay buried. Then you discover the 
brightnesBof his mind, and the strength of his judg- 
ment, accompanied with the most graceful mir£. 
In a word, by this enlivening aid, he is whatever is 
polite, instructive, and diverting. What makes him 
■till more agreeable is, that he tells us a story, se- 
rious or comical, with as much delicacy of humour 
■ Mr. Addimii, 
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as Ceirantes himself. And for all this at other 
timeSy even after a long knowledge of him, you shall 
scarce discern in this incomparable person a whit 
more than what might be expected from one of a 
common capacity. Doubtless tiiere are men of great 
parts that are guilty of downright bashfulness, that 
by a strange hesitation and reluctance to speak, mur- 
der the finest and most elegant thoughts, and render 
the most lively conceptions flat and heavy. 

" In this case, a certain quantity of my white or 
red cordial, which you will, is an easy, but an in- 
fallible remedy. It awakens the judgment, quickens 
the memory, ripens the understanding, disperses 
melancholy, cheers the heart; in a word, restores 
the whole man to himself and his friends, without 
the least pain or indisposition to the patient. To be 
taken only in the evening, in a reasonable quantity, 
before goinff to bed. Note : My bottles are sealed 
with three flower-de-luces and a bunch of grapes. 
Beware of counterfeits. 

I am your molt humble servant," &c. 

Whatever has been said against the use of wine, 
upon the supposition that it enfeebles the mind, and 
renders it unnt for the duties of life, bears forcibly to 
the advantages of that delicious juice in cases where 
it only heightens conversa,tion, and brings to light 
agreeable talents, which otherwise would have lain 
concealed under the oppression of an unjust modesty. 
I must acknowledge 1 have seen many of the temper 
mentioned by this correspondent, and own wine 
may very allowably be used, in a degree above the 
supply of mere necessity, by such as labour under 
melancholy, or are tongue-tied by modesty. It is 
certainly a very agreeable change, when we see a 
glass raise a lifeless conversation into all the plea- 
sures of wit and good-humour. But when Caska 
adds to his natural impudence the fluster of a bot- 
VOL. IV. 2 a 
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tie, that which fools called fire, when be was saibtf^ 
all men abhor as outrage when he is drunk. Tbu 
he, that in the morning was only saucy, is in tke 
evening tumultuous. It makes one sick to iiMr 
one of these fellows say, '' they love a friend and t 
bottle." Noisy mirth has something too rustic in it 
to be considered without terror by men of polite- 
ness : but while the discourse improves in a well- 
chosen company, from the addition of spirits which 
flow from moderate cups, it must be acknowledged^ 
the leisure-time cannot be more agreeably, or pe^ 
haps more usefully employed, than at such meet- 
ings. There is a certain prudence in this, and all 
other circumstances which makes right or wrosc 
in the conduct of ordinary life. Sir Jeoffry Wil£ 
acre has nothing so much at heart, as that his Mm 
should know the world betimes. For this end be 
introduces him among the sots of his own age, where 
the boy learns to laugh at his father from the famili- 
arity with which he soes him treated by his eqaab. 
This the old fellow calls 'Miving well with his heir, 
and teaching him to be too much his friend to be im- 
patient for his estate.'' But for the more exact re- 
gulation of society in this and other matters, I shall 
[)ublish tables of the characters and relations amoDjc 
men, and by them instruct the town in making sets 
and companies for a bottle. This humour of Sir 
Jeoffry shall be taken notice of in the first place; 
for there is, methinks, a sort of incest in drunkeo- 
noHs, and sons are not to behold fathers stripped of 
all reverence. 

It is shocking in nature for the young to see those, 
whom they should have an awe for, in circumstances 
of contempt. I shall therefore utterly forbid, that 
those whom nature should admonish to avoid too 
gross familiarities, shall bo received into parties of 
pleasure where there is the least danger of excess. 
1 should run through the whole doctrine of driuking> 
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Mt that my thoughts are at present too much em- 

-jmired in the modelling my ** Court of Honour," 

•ilild altering the seats, benches, bar and canopy, 

!Grom that of die court wherein I, lust winter, sat 

vpoD causes of less moment. By the way, I shall 

take an opportunity to examine, what method is to 

pe taken to make joiners and other artificers get out 

of a house they have once entered ; not forgetting 

t6 tie them under proper regulations. It is for want 

' of such rules that I have, a day or two longer than 

I expected, been tormented and deafened with ham* 

mers ; insomuch, that I neither can pursue this dis- 

eotirse, nor answer the following and many other 

'btten of the highest importance. 

" Mr. Bickerstaff, 
^ "We are man and wife, and have a boy and a 
•g^; tiielad seventeen, the maiden sixteen. We 
we quarrelling about some parts of their education. 
I Ralph cannot bear that I must pay for the girl's 
, Jeaming on the spinnet, when I know she has no ear. 
I Bridget have no patience to have my son whipped 
because he cannot make verses, when I know he is 
a blockhead. Pray, Sir, inform us, is it absolutely 
necessary that all who wear breeches must be taught 
to rhyme ; all in petticoat, to touch an instrument ? 
Please to interpose in this and the like cases, to end 
much solid distress which arises from trifling causes, 
as it is common in wedlock, and you will very much 
oblige us and ours. 

" Ralph 

** Bridget 



Yokefellow.'* 
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W 2S3. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER «, Wll 

Pielale xrapem nc Tnm(i» niforli cirHM qam 

CoHspcxere, lileut, arrcdUqAe mribua ailanl. 

VlRo. .£n.i.m. 
ir then some grave and pious man appear. 
They bush ihelr noise, and lend a lUteiimg ear. 

PftYMIt. 

From my awn Apartment, Novtmber ZO. 
Extract of the Journal uf the Court of Honour, ITHk 
Die Luna, victiinut Novembr'tt, hori nana dntfimfutiui. 
^HB court being eat, &n oath prepared by theCenaOf 
ras adni mistered to the aaaiatants on hia right-hud, 
tho were all Bwom upon their honour. The wonua 
n hia lel't hand took the same oath upon their re- 
putation. Twelve gentlemen of the horse-guaid) 
were impannelled, having unanimously chosen Mr. 
Alexander Truncheon, who \s their right-hand Dan 
in the troop, for their foreman in the jury. Mr. 
Truncheon immediately drew hia sword, and, hold- 
ing it with the point towarda hia own body, pre- 
;nteditto the Censor. Mr. Bickerataif received 
; and, after having surveyed the breadth of the 
blade, aud sharpness of the point, with more tlun 
ordinary attention, returned it to the foreman in i 
very graceful manner. The rest of the jury, upon 
the delivery of the swurd to their foreman, drew «ll 
of them together as oue man, and saluted the bench 
with such an air, aa signified the most resigned suh- 
miasion to those who commanded them, and the 
greatest magnanimity to execute what they should 



Mr. BickerstafF, after having received tlie com- 

filiments on his right hand, cast hia eye upon the 
eft, where the whole female jury paid their reapr''" 
by a low courtesy, and by laying their hands n 
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their mouths. Their forewoman was a professed 
Platonist, that had spent much of her time in ex- 
horting the sex to set ajust value upon their per- 
sons, and to make the men know themselves. 

TheVe followed a profound silence, when at length, 
after some recollection, the Censor, who continued 
hitherto uncovered, put on his hat with great dignity; 
and, after having composed the brims of it in a 
Bianner suitable to the gravity of his character, he 
gave the following charge : which was received 
irith silence and attention, that being the only ap- 
plause which he admits of, or is ever given in his 
presence. 

** The nature of my office, and the solemnity of 
this occasion, requiring that I should open my first 
session with a speech, I shall cast what I have to 
say under two principal heads. 

** Under the first, I shall endeavour to show the 
necessity and usefulness of this new erected court ; 
wad, under the second, I shall give a word of ad- 
vice and instruction to every constituent part of it. 
** As for the first, it is well observed.by Phsedrus, 
an heathen poet, 

NUi utile est quodfacimusyfnutra est ghria. 

Which is the same, ladies, as if I should say, it 
would be of no reputation for me to be- president of 
a court which is of no benefit to the public. Now 
the advantages that may arise to the toeal^public 
from' this institution, will more plainly appear, if we 
consider what it suffers for the want of it. Are not 
our streets daily filled with wild pieces of justice, 
and random penalties? Are not crimes undeter* 
mined, and reparations disproportioned ! How often 
have we seen the lie punished by death, and the 
liar himself deciding his own cause ! nay, not only 
acting the judge, but the executioner ! Have we not 
known a box on tbe ear more severely accounted for 
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than tnan-slaughtGr? In tliese extra judicial pro- 
ceedinga of inankiDil, an unioBnaerly jest is fre- 
quently as capital as a pre media ted murder. 

"But the most pernicious c i re uu stance in tfait 
case is, that the man who suffers the iuju^ niul 
put himself upon the same foot of danger with hin 
that gave it, before he can have his Just rerenge; 
so that the punishment is altogether accideatil, 
and may fall as well upon the innocent as the guilty. 

" 1 shall only mention a case which happens fre- 
quently among the rooie polite nations of the woiU, 
and which I the rather nieiitiun, because both KtiU 
are concerned in it, and which therefore you gentle- 
men, and you ladies of the jury, willthe rather laLe 
notice of; I mean, that great and known case of 
cuckoldum. Supposing; the person who has isf- 
fered insults in his dearer and better-half; sup- 
posing, 1 say, this person should resent the injuries 
done to his tender wife ; what is the reparation be 
may expect? Why to be used worse than bis poar 
lady, run through the body, and left breathless upoD 
the bed of honour. What then, will you on u; 
right-hand say, must the man do that is afirontedl 
Must our sides be elbowed, our shins broken T Must 
the wall, or perhaps our mistress, be taken from ust 
May a man knit his forehead into a fi-own, toss np 
bis arm, or pish at what we say, and must the villain 
live after it ? Is there no redressforinjured boQOiirT 
Yes, gentlemen, that is the design of the Judicature 
we have here established. 

" A court of . jnscience, we very well know, was 
first instituted for the determining of several points 
of property, that were too little and trivial for the 
cognizance of higher courts of justice. In thesane 
manner, our court of honour is appointed for the 
examination of several niceties and punctilios, that 
do not pass for wrongs in the eye of our common 
laws. But nol.withstunding no legislators of any 
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uation have tdcen into consideration these little cir- 
cumstaneesy they are such as often lead to crimes 
big enough for their inspection, though they come 
before them too late for their redress. 

''Besides, I appeal to you, ladies, (here Mr, 
Bickerstaff turned to his left hand) if these are not 
the little stings and thorns in life, that make it more 
uneasy than its most substantial evils? Confess 
ingeniously, did you never lose a morning's devo- 
tions because you could not offer them up from the 
highest place of the pevr ? Have you not been in 
pain even at a ball, because another has been taken 
out to duice before you ? Do you love any of your 
friends so much as those that are belovr you ? Or, 
have you any . favourites that vralk on your right- 
hand ? You have answered me in your looks ; I ask 
no more. 

'' I come now to the second part of my discourse, 
which obliges me to address myself in particular to 
the respective members of the court, im which I 
tthall be very brief. 

** As for you, gentlemen and ladies, my assistants 
and grand juries, T have made choice of you on my 
right-hand, because 1 know you very jealous of your, 
honour ; and you on my left, because I know you 
very much concerned for the reputation of others ; 
for which reason I expect great exactness and im- 
partiality in your verdicts and judgments. 

" I must, in the next place, address myself to 
you gentlemen of the counsel : you all know that I 
have not chosen you for your knowledge in the li- 
tigious parts of the law ; but because you have all 
of you formerly fought duels^ of which I have reason 
to think you have repented, as being now settled in 
the peaceable state of benchers. My advice to you 
is, only that in your pleadings you will be short and 
expressive. To which end, you are to banish out 
of your discourses all synonymous t^rms, and unne- 
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cessarj snhiplicatioB of reibs mmd mmm», I do 
moreoTer foriml yoa the use of the woids mbo ui 
iikewtMe ; and must further dedaue, that if I catdi 
any one among you, upon any pretence whataoerer, 
U5ing the particle or, I shall iastaatly mrder hbato 
be stripped of his gown, and thrown orer the btr. 
''This is a true copy : 

Charles Lilub." 

X. B. The sequel of the proceediags of diii iMj 
will be published on Tuesday next. 

N* 254. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER «, 1710. 

SpUndide memdmx Hot. S Od. iii. U. 

OlorioQsly laUe— FftAiccit. 

From my omm Aparitmemif November 22. 

There are no books which I more delight in than 
in travels, especially those that describe remote 
countries, and give the writer an opportunity of 
showing his parts without incurring any danger si 
being examined or contradicted. Among all the 
authors of this kind, our renowned countryman, 
Sir John Mandeville, has distinguished himself, by 
the copiousness of his invention, and the greatneei 
of his genius. The second to Sir John I take to 
have been Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a person of in- 
finite adventure, and unbounded imagination. One 
reads the voyages of these two great wits, with as 
much astonishment as the travels of Ulysses in Ho- 
mer, or of the Red Cross Knight in Spencer. All 
is enchanted ground, and fairy land. 

I have got into my hands, by great chance, several 
manuscripts of these two eminent authors, which 
are filled with greater wonders than any of those 
they have communicated to the public ; and, indeed, 
were they not so well attested, they would appear 
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altogether improbable. I am apt to think the ingeni- 
ous authors did not publish them with the rest of their 
works, lest they should pass for fictions and fables : 
a caution not unnecessary, when the reputation 
of their veracity was not yet established in the 
world. But as this reason has now no further 
weight, I shall make the public a present of these 
curious pieces, at such times as I shall find myself 
unprovided with other subjects. 

Tlie present Paper I intend to fill with an extract 
firom Sir John's Journal, in which that learned and 
worthy knight gives an account of the freezing and 
thawing of several short lipeeches, which he made 
in the territories of Nova Zembla. I need not inform 
my reader, that the author of Hudibras alludes to 
this strange quality in that cold climate, when 
speaking of abstracted notions clothed in a visible 

shape, he adds that apt simile, 

" Like words congeal'd in Northern air.'* 

Not to keep my reader any longer in suspense, 
the relation, put into modern language, is as fol- 
lows : — 

** We were separated by a storm in the latitude of 
seventy-three, insomuch', that only the ship which I 
was in, with a Dutch and French vessel, got safe 
into a creek of Nova Zembla, We landed, in order 
to refit our vessels, and store ourselves with provi- 
sions. The crew of each vessel made themselves a 
cabin of turf and wood, at some distance from each 
other, to fence themselves against the inclemencies 
of the weather, which was severe beyond imagina- 
tion. We soon observed, that in talking to one 
another we lost several of our words, and could not 
hear one another at above two yards distance, and 
that, too, when we sat very near the fire. After 
much perplexity, I found that our words froze in the 
air, before they could reach the ears of the person 
to whom they were spoken. I was soon confirmed 
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in this conjee ture^ when, upon the increase of the 
cold, the whole company grew dumb, or rather deaf ; 
for every man was sensible as we afterwards fovndi 
that he spoke as well as ever ; but the sounds no 
sooner took air than they were condensed and lost 
It was now a miserable spectacle to see us noddiiff 
and ^ping at one another, every man talking, aid 
no man heard. One might observe a seaman that 
could hail a ship at a league's distance beckoai^i; 
with his hand, straining his lungs, and tearing Ui^ 
throat: but all in vain — 



** ■ Ntc vox nee verba aquumter, O?©. 

" Nor Toice nor words ensued. 

'' We continued here three weeks in this dismal 
plight. At length, upon a turn of vrind, the air 
about us began to thaw. Our cabin was immedi- 
ately tilled with a dry clattering sound, which I af" 
terwards found to be the crackling of consonants 
tliat broke al)ove our heads, and were often mixed 
with a gentle hissing, which I imputed to the letter 
s, tliat occurs so frec^ueiitly in the English tongue. 
1 soon aftor felt a breeze of whispers rushing by my 
(^ar ; for those, being of a soft and gentle substance, 
iiuinediutcly licjuified in the wind that blew across 
our cabin. These were soon followed by syllables 
and short words, and at length by entire sentences, 
that melted sooner or later, as they were more or 
less congealed ; so that we now heard every thing 
that had been spoken during the whole three weeks 
that we had been silent, if I may use the expression. 
It was now very early in the morning, and yet, to 




pilot's voice ; and, up- 
on recollecting myself, I concluded that he had 
spoken these words to me some days before, though 
I could not hear them until the present thaw. My 
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leader will eaaily imagine how ilie whole crew was 
amazed to hear every man talking, and see no man 
opening his mouth. In the midst of this great sur- 
prise we were all in, we heard a volley of oaths and 
curses lasting for a long while, and uttered in a very 
kdarse voice, which I knew belonged to the boat- 
swain, who was a very choleric fellow, and had 
taken this opportunity of cursing and swearing at me 
vHben he thought I could not hear him ; for I had 
several times given him the strapado on that account, 
as I did not fail to repeat it for these his pious soli- 
loquies, when I got him on ship-board. 

'* I must not omit the names of several beauties 
in Wapping, which were heard every now and then, 
in the midst of a long sigh that accompanied them ; 
as, * Dear Kate!' * Pretty Mrs. Peggy !' * When 
slmli I see my Sue again !' This betrayed several 
amours which had been concealed until that time, 
and furnished us with a great deal of mirth on our re- 
turn to England. 

•* When this confusion of voices was pretty well 
over, though I was afraid to offer at speaking, as 
fearing I should not be heard, I proposed a visit to 
the Dutch Cabin, which lay about a mile further up 
in the country. My crew were extremely rejoiced 
to find they had again recovered their hearing; 
though every man uttered his voice with the same 
apprehensions that I had done, 

*^ Et timid^ verba intermissa retentat, 

Ovid. Met. i. 747. 

^ And try'd his tongue,'.hi8 silence softly broke. * 

Dryden. 

** At about half a .mile*s distance from our cabin 
we heard the groanings of a bear, which at first 
startled us; but, upon inquiry, we were informed 
by some of our company, that he was dead, and now 
lay in salt, having been killed upon that very spot 
about a fortnight before, in the time of the fco^t. 
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Not for I'rom the same place, we were likewise en- 
tertained with some postbumous sDarls, anil bark- 
ings of a fox. 

" We at length arrived at the little Dutch settle- 
meot; and, upoa eoteriag' the room, fouod it filled 
with sighs that smelt i>f brandv, and seTerol other 
unsavoury sounds, that were altogether inarticulate. 
My valet, who was au Irishmao, fell into so great 
a rage at what he heard, that he drew his sword; 
but not koowing where to lay the blame, he put it 
up again. We were stunned with these confused 
noises, but did not heu' a single word until about 
half an hour after ; which I ascribed to the harsli 
and obdurate sounds of that language, which wanted 
more time than ours to melt and become audible. 

" After having here met with a very hearty wel- 
come, we went to the cabin of the French, who, 
to make amends for their tliree weeks silence, were 
talking and disputing with greater rapidity and coa- 
fusioD than I ever heard in an assembly, even of 
that nation. Their language, as I found upon the 
Grstgivingof the weather, fell asunder and dissolved. 
1 was here convinced of an error Into which I had 
before fallen ; for I fancied, that for the freezing of 
the sound, it was necessary for it to be wrapped up, 
and, as it were, preserved in breath : but I found 
my mistake when I heard the sound of a kit playinjj 
a minuet over our heads. I asked the occasion of 
it, upon which one of the company told me ' that 
it would play there above a week longer ; for,' says 
he, ' finding ourselves bereft of speech, we pre- 
I Tailed upon one of the company, who had his niu- 
p aical instrument about him, to play to us from 
rmorning to night; all which Lime we employed Jo 
dancing, iu order to dissipate our chagrin, el titer 
le tempi," 

Here Sir John gives very good philusojihical rea- 
.^ous, why the kit could not be beard during the 
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frost; but, as they are something prolix, I past 
them oyer in silence, and shall only observe, that 
the honourable author seems, by his quotations, 
to haye been well yersed in the ancient poets, which 
perhaps raised his fancy aboye the ordinary pitch of 
historians, and yery much contributed to the em- 
belUshment of his writings. 
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Nee te tua plurinta, Pantheu, 

Labentem pie fas, nee ApoUinia insula texit, 

ViRO. ^n. ii. 429. 

Comes course the last, the red'hinj;; doctor now 
Slides oj^ reluctant, with his meaning bow; 
Dress, letters, wit, and merit, plead in vain. 
Forbear he must, indignity, and pain. 

From my own Apartment, November 24. 

" To the Censor of Great Britain. 

" Sir, 

** I AM at present under very great difficulties, 
which it is not in the power of any one, besides 
yourself, to redress. Whether or no you shall think 
it a proper case to come before your court of ho- 
nour, I cannot tell ; but thus it is. I am a chap- 
lain to an honourable family, yery regular at the 
hours of devotion, and, I hope, of an unblameable 
life; but for not offering to rise at the second course 
I found my patron and his lady, very sullen and out 
of humour, though at first I did not' know the reason 
of it. At length, when I happened to help myself 
to a jelly, tlte lady of the house otherwise a devout 
woman, told me, that it did not become a man of 
my cloth to delight in such frivolous food ; but as I^ 
still continued to sit out the last course, 1 was yes- 
terday informed by the butler, that his lordshii^ had 
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no farther occasion for mj serriee. All which b 
humbly submitted to your coDsideratioD br. Sir, 

** Vour most humble serrant, drc.*' 

The case of this gentleman deserres pHr : espe- 
cially if he loTes sweetmeats, to wh*ch, if I may 
guess by his letter, he b no enemy. In the meu 
time, I have often wondered at the indecencr of dis- 
charing the holiest man from the table as soon as 
the most delicious parts of the entertainment are 
served up, and could never conceire a reason for go 
absurd a custom. Is it because a liquorish palate, 
or a sweet tooth as they call it, is not consistent with 
the sanctity of his character ? This is but a trifling 
pretence. No man, of the most rigid rirtue, gives 
offence by any excesses in plum-pudding or plam- 
porridge, and that because they are the first parU of 
the dinner. Is there any thing that tends to incita- 
tion in sweetmeats more than in ordinary dishes? 
Certainly not. Sugar-plums are a very innocent 
diet, and conserves of a much colder nature than your 
common pickles. I have sometimes thought that the 
ceremony of the chaplain's flying away from the 
dessert was typical and figurative, to mark out to 
the company how they ought to retire from -all the 
luscious baits of temptation, and deny their appe- 
tites the gratifications that are most pleasing to 
them ; or at least, to signify, that we ought to stint 
ourselves in our most lawful satisfactions, and not 
make our pleasure, but our support the end of eating. 
But most certainly, if such a lesson had been ne- 
cessary at a table, our clergy would have recom- 
mended it to all the lay-masters of families, and not 
have disturbed other men's tables with such unsea- 
sonable examples of abstinence. The original, there- 
fore, of this barbarous custom, 1 take to have been 
merely accidental. The chaplain retired, out of 
re complaisance, to make room for the removal of 
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the dishes, or possibly for the ranging of the dessert. 
This by degrees grew into a duty, until at length, 
as the fashion improved, the good man found himself 
cut off from the third part of the entertainment ; and, 
if the arrogance of the patron goes on, it is not im- 
possible but, in the next generation, he may see 
himself reduced to the tythe, or tenth dish of the ta- 
ble ; a sufficient caution not to part with any privi- 
lege we are once possessed of. It was usual for 
the priest in old times to feast upon the sacrifice, 
nay the honey-cake, while the hungry laity looked 
upon him with great devotion ; or, as the late lord 
Rochester describes it, in a very lively manner. 
And while the priest did eat, the people star*d. 
At present the custom is inverted ; the laity feast, 
while the priest stands by as an humble spectator. 
This necessarily puts a good man upon making great 
ravages on all the dishes that stand near him ; and 
distinguishing himself by a voraciousness of appe- 
tite, as knowing that his time is short. I would fain 
ask these stiff-necked patrons, whether they would 
not take it ill of a chaplain, that in his grace after 
meat should return thanks for the whole entertain- 
ment, with an exception to the dessert ? And yet I 
cannot but think, that in such a proceeding he would 
but deal with them as they deserved. "What would 
a ]feoman catholic priest think, who is always helped 
first, and placed next the ladies, should he see a 
clergyman giving his company the slip at the first 
appearance of the tarts or sweetmeats ? Would not 
he believe that he had the same antipathy to a can- 
died orange, or a piece of puff paste, as some have 
to a Cheshire cheese, or a breast of mutton ? Yet 
to so ridiculous a height is this foolish custom grown, 
that even the Christmas pye, which in its very na- 
ture is a kind of consecrated cake, and a badge of 
distinction, is often forbidden to the Druid of the 
family. Strange ! that a sirloin of be^f » yiV^RXVNjst ^ 
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boiled or roasted, when entire is exposed to his nt- 
most depredations and incisions; but, if minced into 
small pieces, and tossed up with plums and sugar, 
changes its pioperty, and, forsooth, is meat for bis 
master. 

In this case I know not which to censure, the pa- 
tron, or the chaplain, the iusoletice of power, or the 
nbjectness of dependence. For my own part, I 
have often blushed tu see a getiLleraan, whom I 
knew to have much more wit and learning thaU my- 
self, and who was bred up with me at the univer- 
iity upon the same foot of a liberal education, treat- 
ed in such an i^ominioua manner, and sunk beneath 
those of his own rank, by reason of that character 
which ought to briuf; bim honour. This deters mea 
of generous minds from placing themselves in such 
a station of life, and by that means frequently ex- 
cludes persons of quality from the improving and 
agreeable conversation of a learned and obsequioua 

Mr. Oldham* leta us know, that he was af- 
frighted from tlie thought of such an employment, 
by the scandalous sort of treatment which oft en ■» 
companies it : ^^^ 



Some thiak thERiselvps exalted to the sky, 
If they light in Bomc nublc famil;: 
Diet, a hone, and thirty pounds b ytsar, 
Beaides tli' adrantage uf his loidship's < 
The credit ofthebuainesB, and the stat , 
Arc things that in a joungeter's sense auunil 
litlle Ih" unei peri t need wretch does knew 
What slavery be oft must undergo. 
Who, though in silken scarf and cassock dr«i 
Wears but a gayer livery at beat. 
When dinner culls the implement muat 
With holy words to consecrate the meal 
But hold it for a favour aeldnm known, 
If he be deign'd the liunourto sit down 
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Soon as the tarU appear ; ^^ Sir Crape, withdraw, 
*' Those dainties are not for a spiritual maw. 
** Observe your distance, and be sure to stand 
*^ Hard by the cistern with your cap in hand : 
" There for diversion you may pick your teeth, 
" Till the kind voider comes for your relief." 
Let others, who such meannesses can brook. 
Strike countenance to every great man's look ; 
I rate my freedom higher. 

This author's raillery is the ^raillery of a friend, 
and does not turn the sacred order into ridicule; 
hut is a just censure on such persons as take advan- 
tage, from the necessities of a man of nierit, to im- 
pose on him hardships that are hy no means suitable 
to the dignity of his profession. 
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— Nostrum est tantas companere Utes^ 

ViRo. Eel. iU. 108. 

Tis ours such warm contentions to decide. 

R. WVNNE. 

The Proceedings of the Court of Honour, held in 
Sheer-lane, on Monday, the twentieth of Novem- 
ber 1710, before Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq^uire, 
Censor of Great Britain. 

Peter Plumb, of London, merchant, was indicted 
by the honourable Mr. Thomas Gules, of Gule-hall> 
in the county of Salop, for that the said Peter Plumb 
did, in Lombard- street, London, between the hours 
of two and three in the afternoon, meet the said Mr^ 
Thomas Gules, and, after a short salutation, put on 
bis hat, value ^five-pence, while the honourable Mr. 
Gules stood bare-headed for the space of two se- 
conds. It was further urged against the criminal, 
that, during his discourse with the prosecutor, he 
feloniously stole the wall of him, having clapped 
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bis back against it in such a manner, that it was im- 
possible for Mr. Guivs to recover it again at bis 
tsking; leave of him. The pruHecutor alleged, tbst 
he was the tadet of a very ancient family ; aod 
that, according to the princlpleH of all the youDger 
brolbers of the said family, he had never HuUied 
himself with business, but had chosen rather to 
starve, like a man of honour, than do any thing be- 
neath his quality. He produced several witncsies, 
that he bad never employed himself beyond the 
twisting of a whip, or the makiug of a pair of nut- 
erackers. in which he only worked for his diversion, 
b order to make a pr«sent now and then to bis 
-friends. The nrisoner being asked, " what he could 
■ay fur himself," cast several reflections upon the 
honourable Mr. Gules ; as, *' that be was not worth 
K groat; that nobody in the city would trust him for 
a half-penny ; thai he owed him money which be had 

Eroniised to pay him several times, but never kept 
ia word ; and, in short, that be was an idle beg- 
garly fellow, and of no use to the public." Tlus 
BOrt of language was very severely reprimanded by 
the Censor, who told the criminal, " that he spok« 
in contempt of the court, and that he should be pro- 
ceeded against for contumacy, if he did not change 
mt style." The prisoner, therefore, desired to be 
beard by his counsel, who urged in bis defence, 
'< that be put on his hat through ignorance, and toolt 
the wall by accident." They likewise produced 
'feveral witnesses, that he made several moUons with 
bis hat in bis hand, which are generally understood 
M an iuvitatiun to the person we talk with to be 
povered; and that, the gentleman not taking the 
hint, he was forced to put on his hat, as being 
troubled with a cold. There was likewise an Irish- 
man, who deposed, " that he had heard him cough 
three -and- twenty times that morning." And as tor 
the wall, it was alleged tliat he had taken it inwl- 
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vertently^ to save himself from a shower of rain 
which was then falling. The Censor, haying con- 
sulted the men of honour who sat at his right hand 
on the bench, found they were all of opinion, that 
the defence made by the prisoner's counsel did rather 
aggravate than extenuate his crime; that the mo- 
tions and intimations of the hat were a token of su^ 
periority in conversation, and therefore not to be 
used by the criminal to a man of the prosecutor's 
quality, who was likewise vested with a double title 
to the wall at the time of their conversation, both as 
it was the upper hand, and as it was a shelter from 
the weather. The evidence being very full and clear, 
the jury, without coing out of the court, declared 
their opinion unanimously, by the moudi of their 
foreman, that the prosecutor was bound in honour 
'' to make the mn shine through the criminal," or, as 
they afterwards explained themselves, '' to whip him 
through the lungs." 

The Censor, knitting his brows into a frown, and 
looking very sternly upon the jury, after a little 
pause, gave th^m to know, ** that this court was 
erected for the finding out of penalties suitable to 
offences, and to restrain the outrages of private jus- 
tice; and that he expected they should moderate 
their verdict." The jury therefore retired, and being 
willing to comply with the advices of the Censor, 
after an hour's conversation, delivered their opinion 
as follows : 

** That, in consideration this was Peter Plumb's 
first offence, and that there did not appear any ma- 
lice prepense in it, as also that he lived in good repu- 
tation among his neighbours, and that his taking the 
wall was only se drfendendo, the prosecutor should 
let him escape with life, and content himself with 
the slitting of his nose, and the cutting off both his 
ears." Mr. Bickers taff, smiling upon the court, 
told tiiem, *' that he thought the punishmeut^ qv^\x 
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lUidpr ita preiEnt mitigation, too severe ; aad that 

ftucli penalties might be of lU consequeuce in a trad- 

I iHg nation." He therefore pronounced sentence 

Kgftinat the criminal in the following manner : " that 

f bis hat, which was the instrument of offence, should 

I be forfeited to the court ; that the criminal should 

go to the warehouse from whence he came, and 

Aence, ai occasion should require, proceed to the 

Exchange, or Garraway's coffee-house, in what 

manner he pleased ; but that neither he, nor any of 

the family of the Plumbs, should hereafter appear 

I ia the streets of London out of their coaches, thut 

t 80 tlio footway might be left open and undisturbed 

I for their betters. 

I Dathan, a pedling Jew, and T. R , a Welah- 

1 man, -were indicted by the keeper of iin ulehouse in 
'Westminster, for breaking the peace and two earthen 
mugs, in a dispute about the antiquity of their fn- 
[ inilies, to the great detriment of the house, and dis- 
turbance of the whole neighbourhood. Dathan said 
for himself, " that he was provoked to it by the 
l^elshman, who pretended that the Welsh were an 
ancienter people (ban the Jews ; whereas," says he, 
" I can show by this genealogy in my hand, that 1 
am the son of Mesheck, that was the son of Naboth, 
that was the son of Shalem, that was the son of 
I ■■ ." The Welshman here interrupted him, and 
[ told him, " that he could produce iheimalogy as well 
I as himself;" for "that be was John ap Rice, i^ 
I Sbenken, ap Shonea," He then turned himself ti) 
I the Censor, and told him in the same broken accent, 
and with much warmth, "that the Jew would needs 
I uphold, that King Cadwallader waa younger than 
' Issachar." Mr. Bickerstaff seemed very much in- 
clined to give sentence against Dathan, as being a 
Jew ; but tinding reasons, by some expcessions 
which the Welshman let fall in asserting the anti- 
I quity of his ianiily, to suspect that the said WeUl-> 
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man was a Pree- Adamite, he suffered the jury to go 
out, without any previous admonition. After some 
time they returned, and gave their verdict, *'that it 
appearing the persons at the bar did neither of them 
wear a sword, and that consequently they had no 
right to quarrel upon a point of honour ; to pre- 
vent such frivolous appeals for the future, they 
should both of them be tossed in the same blanket, 
and there adjust the superiority as they could agree 
on it between themselves." The Censor confirmed 
the virdict. 

Richard Newman was indicted by Major Punto, 
for having used the words, •• perhaps it may be so," 
in a dispute with the said Major. The Major urged 
"that the word perhaps wq.s questioning his vera- 
city, and that it was an indirect manner of giving 
him the lie." Richard Newman had nothing more 
to say for himself, than that " he intended no such 
thing ;" and threw himself upon the mercy of the 
court. The j ury brought in their verdict special. 

Mr. BickerstafF stood up, and after having cast 
his eyes over the whole assembly, hemmed thrice. 
He then acquainted them, " that he had laid down 
a rule to himself, which he was resolved never to 
depart from, and which, as he conceived, would 
very much conduce to the shortening the business of 
the court: I mean," says he, ** never to allow of the 
lie being given by construction, implication, or in- 
duction, but by the sole use of the word itself." He 
then proceeded to show the great mischief that had 
arisen to the English nation from that pernicious 
monosyllable ; that it had bred the most fatal quar- 
rels between the dearest friends ; that it had fre- 
quently thinned the guards, and made great havock 
in the army ; that it had sometimes weakened the 
city trained bands : and„ in a word, had destroyed 
many of the bravest men in the isle of Great Britain. 
For the prevention of which eviia fox \5aa^\s\>Nt^,\Nfc 
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instructed the jury to present the ward Utdf as a 
nuisance in tile English tongue; and further pro- 
missed them, that he would, upon such their pe- 
ferment, puhlish an edict of the court, for the entire 
banishment and exclusion of it out of the discourses 
and conversation of all civil societies. 

This is a true copy. Charles Lilue. 

Monday next is set apart for the trial of several 
female causes. 

N. B. The case of the hassock will come on be- 
tween the hours of nine and ten. 



N* 257. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1710. 

Ill n»tafert ammiw mutatus dieerefannaa 
Corpora : Dtt, cteftu^ nam coa miUtdatU et iUoM^ 
AtpinUe meis/ 

Ovid. Met i. 1: 

Of bodies chang'd to rarious forms I sing ; 
Ye gods, from whom these miracles did spring. 
Assist me in this arduous task! 

From my own Apartment^ November 29. 

Every nation is distinguished by productions that 
are peculiar to it. Great Britain is particularly 
fruitful in religions, that shoot up and flourish in this 
climate more than in any other. We are so famous 
abroad for our great variety of sects and opinions, 
that an ingenious friend of mine, who is lately re- 
turned from his travels, assures me, there is a show 
at this time carried up and down in Germany, which 
represents all the religions in Great Britain in wax- 
work. Notwithstanding that the pliancy of the 
matter, in which the images are wrought, makes it 
capable of being moulded into all shapes and figures: 
my friend tells me, that he did not think it possible 
tor it to be twisted and tortured into so many screw- 
ed faces, and wry features, as appeared in several 
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of the figures that composed the show. I was in- 
deed so pleased with the design of the German 
artist, that I begged my friend to give me an account 
of it in all its particulars, which he did after the fol- 
lowing manner. 

** I have often, " says he, '' been present at a show 
of elephants, camels, dromedaries, and other strange 
creatures, but I never saw so great an assembly of 
spectators as were met together at the opening of 
tibis ffreat piece of wax-work. We were all placed 
in a large hall, according to the price that we had 
paid for our seats. The curtain that hung before the 
show was made by a master of tapestry, who had 
woven it in the figure of a monstrous Hydra that 
had several heads, which brandished out their 
tongues, and seemed to hiss at each other. Some 
of &ese heads were large and entire ; and where any 
of them had been lopped away, there sprouted up 
several in the room of them, insomuch, that for one 
head cut off, a man might see ten, twenty or an 
hundred, of a smaller size, creeping through the 
wound. In short, the whole picture was nothing 
but confusion and blood-shed. '' On a sudden," 
says my friend, ** I was startled with a flourish of 
many musical instruments that I had never heard 
before, which was followed by a short tune, if it 
might be so called, wholly made up of jars and dis- 
cords. Among the rest, there was an organ a bag- 
pipe, a groaning-board, a stentorophontic trumpet, 
with several wind instruments of a most disagreea- 
ble sound, which I do not so much as know the 
names of. After a short flourish, the curtain was 
drawn up, and we were presented with the most ex- 
traordinary assembly of figures that ever entered 
into a man's imagination. The design of the work- 
man was so well expressed in the dumb show before 
us, that it was not hard for an Englishman to com- 
prehend the meaning of it. 



''Tbe prucipal figves were placed ia a row, 
coosisthig of serea persoas. The middle figure, 
which immediatelj attracted the ejes of ^be whok 
compaoy, aad was much bigger tlua the reat, was 
formed like a matroD, dressed ia the habit of aa el- 
derly woniao of quality in Qoeea Elizabeth's days. 
The most remarkable parts of her dress were, the 
beaver with a steeple crown, the scarf that was 
darker than sable, and the lawn aproB that was 
whiter than ermine. Her gown was of the richest 
black velvet ; and just upon her heart, studded with 
large diamonds of aw inestimable Talae, disposed is 
the form of a cross. She bore an inexpressible 
cheerfulness and dignity in her aspect; and, though 
she seemed in years, appeared with so mnch spmt 
and vivacity, as gave her at the same time an air of 
old age and immortality. 1 found my heart touched 
with so much love and reverence at the sight of her, 
that the tears ran down my face as I looked upon 
her ; and still the more I looked upon her, the more 
my heart was melted with the sentiments of 61ial 
tenderness and duty. I discovered every moment 
something so charming in this figure, that I could 
scarce take my eyes oft' it. On its right hand there sat 
the figure of a woman, so covered with ornaments, 
that her face, her body, and her hands, were almost 
entirely hid under them. The little you could see 
of her face was painted : and what I thought very 
odd, had something in it like artificial wrinkles ; but 
I was the less surprised at it, when I saw upon her 
forehead an old-fashioned tower of grey hairs. Her 
head-dress rose very high by three several stories or 
degrees ; her garments had a thousand colours in 
them, and were embroidered with crosses in gold, 
silver, and silk. She had nothing on, so much as 
a glove or a slipper, which was not marked with 
this figure ; nay, so superstitiously fond did she ap- 
pear of it, that she sat cross-legged. 1 was quickly 
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sick of this tawdry composition of ribands, silks, 
and jewels y and therefore cast my eye on a dame 
which was just the reverse of it. I need not tell my 
reader that the lady before described was Popery, 
or that she I am going to describe is Presbytery. 
She sat on the left-hand of the venerable matron, 
and so much resembled her in the features of her 
countenance, that she seemed her sister ; but at the 
same time that one observed a likeness in her beauty, 
one could not but take notice, that there was some- 
thing in it sickly and splenetic. Her face had 
enough to discover the relation : but it was drawn 
up into a peevish figure, soured with discontent, and 
overcast with melancholy. She seemed offended at 
the matron for the shape of her hat, as too much re- 
sembling the triple coronet of the person who sat by 
her. One might see likewise, that she dissented 
from the white apron and the cross ; for which rea- 
sons she had made herself a plain homely dowdy, 
- and turned her face towards the sectaries that sat on 
her left-hand, as being afraid of looking upon the 
matron, lest she should see the 'harlot by her. 

<* On the right-hand of Popery sat Judaism, re- 
presented by an old man embroidered with phylac- 
teries, and distinguished by many typieal figures, 
which I had not skill -enough to unriddle. He was 
placed among the rubbish of a temple ; but, instead 
of weeping over it, which I should have expected 
from him, he was counting out a bag of money upon 
the ruins of it. 

*' On his right-hand was Deism > or Natural Re- 
ligion. This was a figure of an hatf-naked awkward 
country wench, who, with proper ornaments and 
education, would have made an agreeable and 
beautiful appearance; but, for want of those ad- 
vantages, was such a spectacle as a man would 
blush to look upon. 

. " I have now," continued m;^ friend, " ^'^r^flx '^^^^ 
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an account of those who were placed o 
hand of the matron, and who^ according to the ol- 
der in which they sat, were Deiara, Judaism, and 
Popery. On the left-hand, as I told you, appeared 
Presbytery. The next to her wb.s a figure which 
somewhat puzzled me : it was that of a man look- 
ing;, with horror in his eyes, upon a silver bason 
filled with water. Observing something in his coud- 
tenance that looked like lunacy, I fancied at first, 
that he was to express that kind of diBtraction which 
the physicians call the hi/dro-phobia ; but considei- 
ing what the intention of the show was, I immediately 
recollected myself, and concluded it to be Ans- 
bapUsm. 

"The nest figure was a man that sat under a 
most profound composure of mind. He wore & 
bat whose brims were exactly parallel with the hori- 
zon. His garment had neither sleeve nor skirt, nor 
so much as a superfluous button. What they call- 
ed his cravat, was a little piece of white linen quilled 
with great exactness, and hanging below his chin 
about two inches. Seeing a book in his hand, I 
asked our artist what it was ; who told me it was 
' The Quaker's Religion :' upon which 1 desired a 
sight of it. Upon perusal, 1 found it to be nothing 
hut a new-fashioned grammar, or an art of abridg- 
ing ordinary discourse. The nouns were reduced to 
a very small number, as the Light, Friead, Babylon. 
The principal of his pronouns was thou ; and as for 
you, ye, and yowrs, I found they were not looked 
upon as parts of speech in this grammar. All the 
verbs wanted the second person plural ; the partici- 
ples ended all in ing oied, which were marked with 
a particular accent. There were do adverbs besides 
yea and nay. The same thrift was observed in the 
prepositions. The conjunctions were only hem! and 
ha! and the interjections brought under the three 
heads of iiykittg, lobbmg, and groaning. 
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''There was at tbe end of the grammar a little 
nomenclature, called, 'The Christian Man's Vo- 
cabulary/ which gave new appellations, or, if you 
will. Christian names, to almost every thing in life. 
I replaced the book in the hand of the figure, not 
without admiring the simplicity of its garb, speech, 
and behaviour. 

''Just opposite to this row of religions, there was 
a statue dressed in a fooFs coat, wiUi a cap of bells 
upon his head, laughing and pointing at the figures 
that stood before him. This idiot is supposed to say 
in his heart what David's fool did some thousands of 
years ago, and was therefore designed as a proper 
representative of those among us, who are called 
Atheists and Infidels by others, and Free-thinkers 
by themselves. 

"There were many other groups of figures which 
I did not know the meaning of; but seeing a collec- 
tion of both sexes turning their backs upon the com- 
pany, and laying their heads very close together, I 
mquired after their religion, and found that they 
called themselves the Philadelphians, or the family 
of love. 

" In the opposite comer there sat another little 
congregation of strange figures, opening their mouths 
as wide as they could gape, and distinguished by 
the title of the Sweet Singers of Israel. 

'* I must not omit that in this assembly of wax 
there were several pieces that moved by clock-work, 
and gave great satisfaction to the spectators. Behind 
the matron there stood one of these figures, and be- 
hind Popery another, which, as the artist told us, 
were each of them the genius of the person they at- 
tended. That behind Popery represented Persecu- 
tion, and the other Moderation. The first of these 
moved by secret springs towards a great heap of 
dead bodies, that lay piled upon one another at a 
considerable distance behind the principal figures. 

2c2 



There were writtao on the foreheads of tliese dead 
D, several hard words, as, Prm-Adamitet, Sa^ 
ialariant, Cameroniam, Mvggletaniaru, BttnmtU, 
Independent, MasonUls, Comuan, and the like. At 
tile approach of Persecution, it was so contrjyed, 
that as she held.iip her bloody Bug, the whole at- 
geiDbly of dead men, like those io ^te ' Rehearsal,' 
•tarted up and drew their swords. This was followed 
by ^eat clashings and noise, when, in the midst of 
the tumult, the figure of Moderation moved gently 
towards this new army, which, upon her holding up 
•i paper in her hand, inscribed, * Liberty of Consci- 
ence,' iomiediately fell into a heap of carcasses, re- 
inaining in the same ijuiet posture in which they lay 
at lirst." 

N^asa. SATURDAY, DECEMBER ^\ 
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jDv, Silt, vH. 
■v'd up o'er and o'er, 

R. Wymhi. 
From my oipb Apartment, December 1. 
When a man keeps a constant table, he may be al- 
lowed sometimes to serve up a cold diah of meat, or 
toss up the fragments of afeast in a rej;oilt. I have 
sometimes, in a scarcity of provisions, been obliged 
to take the same kind of liberty, and to entertain 
»iy reader with the leavings of a former treat, 1 
must this day have recourse to the same method, and 
beg my guests to sit down to a kind of Saturday's 
dinner. To let the metaphor rest; I intend to fill 
up this paper with a bundle of letters, relating to 
subjects on which 1 have formerly treated ; and have 
ordered my bookseller to print, at the end of eudi 
letter, the minutes with which I indorsed it, after 
the first perusal of it. 
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"To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire^ 

Sir, NoT«mber 22,1710. 



€i 



*' Dining yesterday with Mr. South-British and 
Mr. William North- Britain, two gentlemen, who, 
before you ordered it otherwise, were known by the 
names of Mr. EngUsh, and Mr. William Scot; 
among other things, the maid of the house, who in 
her time I believe may have been a .North-British 
wanning pan, brought us up a dish of North- British 
coUops. We liked our entertainment very well: 
only we observed the table-cloth, being not so fine 
as we could have wished, was North-British cloth. 
But the worst of it was, we were disturbed all din- 
ner-time by the noise of the children, who* were play- 
ing in the paved court at British-hoppers ; so we 
paid our North- Briton* sooner than we des^ned, 
and took coach to North- Briton f Yard, about which 
place most of us live. We had indeed gone a-foot, 
only we were under some apprehensions lest a North- 
British mist should wet a South-British man to the 
skin. 

** We think this matter properly expressed, ao» 
cording to the accuracy of the new Style, settled hy 
jou in one of your late Papers. You will please 
to give your opinion upon it to. Sir, 
I '' Your most humble servants^ '"J 8. 

"M.P. 

"N.R.r 

See if this letter be conformable to the directions 
given in the Tatler above-mentioned. 

• Scot, i. e. share of the reckoning. 
\ Scotland yard. 

t Jonathan Swift, Matthew Prior^ Nicholas Rowe, 

3c2 
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"To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 
"Sir, Kent, Not. 22, 17 !0. 

*' A gentleman in my neighbourhood^ who hap- 
pens to be brother to a lord, though neither his fa- 
ther nor grandfather were so, is perpetually making 
use of this phrase, * a person of my quality.' He 
has it in his mouth fifty times a day, to his labour- 
ers, his servants, his children, his tenants, and his 
neighbours. Wet or dry, at home or abroad, drunk 
or sober, angry or pleased, it is the constant burden 
of his style. Sir, as you are Censor of Great 
Britain, as you value the repose of a loyal county, 
and the reputation of my neighbour, I beg you will 
take this cruel grievance into your consideration ; 
else, for my own particular, I am resolved to give 
up my farms, sell my stock, and remove with my 
wife and seven children next spring to Falmouth or 
Berwick, if my strength will permit me, being 
brought into a very weak condition. I am, with 
great respect, Sif , your most obedient and languish- 
ing servant," <S^c. 

Let this be referred to the Court of Honour. 

*' Mr. Bickerstaff, ' 

'< I am a young lady of a good fortune, and at 
present invested by several lovers, who lay close 
siege to me, and carry on their attacks with all pos- 
sible diligence. I know which of them has the first 
place in my own heart, but would freely cross my 
private inclinations to make choice of the man who 
loves me best; which it is impossible for me to 
know, all of them pretending to an equal passion 
for me. Let mq, therefore beg of you, dear Mr. 
Bickerstaff, to lend me your Ithuriel's spear, in 
order to touch this troop of rivals ; after which I 
will roost faithfully return it to you again, with the 
greatest gratitude. I am, Sir, &c." 
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Query 1. What figure doth this lady think her 
loyer will appear ia ? or what symptoms will he be- 
tray of his passion upon being touched ? 

2. Whether a touch of her fan may not have the 
same efficacy as a touch of Ithuriel's spear ? 

Great Lincoln's-Inn Squaie, Not. 29. 
" Honoured Sir, 

'* Gratitude obliges me to make this public ac- 
knowledgment of the eminent service you have done 
myself in particular, and the whole body of chap- 
lains^ I hope, in general. Coming home on Sunday 
about dinner-time, I found things strangely altered 
for the better ; the porter smiled in my face when he 
let me in, the footman bowed to me as I passed him, 
the steward shook me by the hanid, and Mrs. 
Beatrice dropped me a courtesy as she went along. 
I was surprised at all this civility, and knew not to 
what I might ascribe it, except to my bright beaver 
and shining scarf, that were new that day. But I 
was still more astonished to find such an agreeable 
change at the table. My lord helped me to a fat 
slice of venison with his own hand, and my lady did 
me the honour to drink to me. I offered to rise at 
my usual time ; but was desired to sit still, with 
this kind expression, * Come, doctor, a jelly or a 
conserve will do you no harm ; do not be afraid of 
the dessert.' I was so confounded with the favour, 
that I returned my thanks in a most awkward man- 
ner, wondering what was the meaning of this total 
transformation : but my lord soon put an end to my 
admiration, by shewing me a paper that challenged 
you. Sir, for its author ; and rallied me very agree- 
ably on the subject^ asking m^, ' Which was best 
handled, the lord or his chaplain V I owned myself 
to think the banter sharpest against ourselves, and 
that these were trifling matters, not fit for a philoso- 
pher to insist on. His lordship was in so good a 



e to return his thanks witb 
t in the same, with thia 
, that the chaplain in 
wed minced pies from 
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humour, that be ordered n 
ny own : and my lady joi 
one exception (o your Paper 
her family was always allov 
Allhallows to Candlemas. 

" I am. Sir, 
" Your most obliged, humble servant, 

"T. W." 
Requires do answer. 

" Mr. Censor, Oxford Nov. 27. 

" 1 have read your account of Nova Zembla wilb 
great pleasure, and hare ordered it to be transcribed 
in a little hand, and inserted in Mr. Tonaon's late 
edition of Hudibras. 1 could wish you would fur- 
nish us with more notes upon that author, to fill up 
the place of those dull nnnotatioDs witb which sere' 
nl editions of that book hare been encumbered. I 
would particularly desire of you to gire the world 
I the story of Taliacotius, who makes a very eminent 
' figure in the first canto; not hariiig been able to 
meet with any account of the said Taliacotius in 
the writiugH of any other author. I am, with the 
most profound respect, the most humble of your 



I admirers. 



" Q. Z." 

if nothing mo 



To be answered ne;it Thursday, 
I material intervenes. 
'■ Mr. Censor, 
" In your surrey of the people, you must hare 
observed crowds of single persons that are qualified 
to increase the subjects of this glorious island, and 
yet neglect that duty to their country. In order to 
reclaim such persons, I lay before you this propostl. 
" Your most obedient servant, 

" th. CL,g 

This to be considered on Satuday next. 
• ThomBB Clemenl. 



Ci.<^H 
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N^ 259. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1710. 

Vexat censura coiumbas. 

Juv. Sat. u. 63. 

Censure acquits the crow, condemns the dore. 

Anon. 

A Continuation of the Journal of the Court of Ho- 
nour, held in Sheer-lane, on Monday the twenty- 
seventh of November, before Isaac Bicker- 
staff, Esq. Censor of Great Britain. 

Elizabeth Makebate, of the parish of St. 
Catherine's, spinster, was indicted for surreptitiously 
taking away the hassock from under the lady Grave- 
Airs, between the hours of four and five, on Sunday 
the 26th of November. The prosecutor deposed, 
*' that as she stood up to make a courtesy to a person 
of quality in a neighbouring pew, the criminal con- 
veyed away the hassock by stealth ; insomuch, that 
the prosecutor was obliged to sit all the while she 
was at church, or to say her prayers in a posture 
tiiat did not become a woman of her quality." The 
prisoner pleaded inadvertency ; and the jury were 
going to bring it in chance-medley, had not several 
witnesses been produced against the said Elizabeth 
Makebate, that she was an old offender, and a wo- 
man of bad reputation. It appeared, in particu- 
lar, that, on the Sunday before, she had detracted 
from a new petticoat of Mrs. Mary Doelittle, hav- 
ing said, in the hearing of several credible witnesses, 
^'that the said petticoat was scoured," to the great 
grief and detriment of the said Mary Doelittle. 
There were likewise many evidences produced 
against the criminal, that though she never failed 
to come to church on Sunday, she was a most no- 
torious sabbath-breaker; and that she spent her 
whole time, during divine service, in disparaging 
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other's people's clothes, and Trhispering to thow 
who sat next her. Upon the whole she was found 
guilty of the indictment, and received sentence, 
"to ask pardon of the prosecutor upon her baT« 
knees, without either cushion oi hassock unuer her. 
in the fucc of the court." 

N. B. As soon as the sentence was executed on 
the criminBl, which was done in open court with the 
utmost severity, the lirst lady of the bench on Mr. 
BickcTstaff's right-hand stood up, and made a motioB 
to the court, " that whereas it was impossible for 
women of fashion to dress themselves before th« 
church was half done ; and whereas many confusions 
and inconveniences did arise thereupon ; it might be 
lawful for them to send a footman m order to keep 
their places, as was usual in other polite and well- 
regulated assemblies." The motion was ordered to 
be entered in the books, and considered at a more 
convenient titnc. 

Charles Cambrick, linen-draper, in the city o( 

! Westminster, was indicted for speaking obscenely 
to the lady Penelope Touchwood. It appeared, 
that the prosecutor and her womiui going in a stage- 
coach trom London to Brentford, where they were 
to be met bv iJie lady's own chariot, the criminal and 
Another of nia acquaintance travelled with them in 
the same coach, at which time the prisoner talked 
bawdy fur the apace of three mites and a half. The 
prosecutor alleged, "that over-against the Old Fos 
st Knightsbridge he meotioned the word /ineii : that 
ttthe further end of Kensington he made use of the 
taTmtmoek; and that, before he carae to Hammer- 
•mith, he talked almost a (juarter of an hour upoD 
wedding-ihijii." The prosecutor's woman conhnned 
what her lady had said, and added further, " that 
she had never seen her lady in so great a confusion, 
and in such a taking as she was during the whole 
discourse of the criminal." The prisoner had little 
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to say for himself, but that he talked only in his 
own trade, and meant no hurt by what he said. 
The jury, however, found him guilty, and repre- 
sented by their fore-woman, that such discourses 
were apt to sully the imagination ; and that, by a 
concatenation of ideas, the word Unen implied many 
things, that were not proper to be stirred up' in the 
mmd of a woman who was of the prosecutor's qua- 
lity, and therefore gare it as their verdict, ** that 
the linen-draper should lose his tongue." Mr. Bick- 
eirstaffsaid, he thought the prosecutor's ears were 
as much to blame as the prisoner's tongue, and there- 
fore gave sentence as follows : '* that ^ey should 
both be placed over against one another in the midst 
of the court, there to remain for the space of one 
quarter of an hour ; during which time the linen-dra- 
per was to be gagged, and the lady to hold her 
hands close upon both her ears ;" which was exe- 
cuted accordingly. 

Edward CalUcoat was indicted as an accomplice 
to Cliarles Cambrick, for that he the said Edward 
Callicoat did, by his silence and smiles, seem to ap- 
prove and abet the said Charles Cambrick in every 
thing he said. It appeared, that the prisoner was 
foreman of the shop to the aforesaid Cfbarles Cam- 
brick, and by this post, obliged to smile at every 
thing that the other should be pleased to say : upon 
which he was acquitted. 

Josiah Shallow was indicted in the name of Dame 
Winifred, sole relict of Richard Dainty, esq. for 
having said several times in company, and in the 
hearing of several persons there present, '' that he 
was extremely obliged tp the widow Dainty, and 
that he should never be able sufficiently to express 
his gratitude." The prosecutqr urged, that this might 
blast her reputation, and • that it was in effect a 
boasting of favours which he had never received. 
The prisoner seemed to be much astonishjpa at the 



construction which was put upon his words, antl 
aid, " that he meant nothing fay them, bui tlial the 
iriduw had befriended him in a lease, and was very 
I kind to his youneer sister." The Jury finding liim 
I k little weak in hia uiiders landing, without going out 
of the court, brought in their verdict ignoramia. 

Ursula Goudenough was accused by the lady 

Betty Wou'dbe, for having said, that she, the lady 

' Betty Wou'dbe, was painted. The prisoner brought 

leveral persons of good credit to witness to her re- 

' putation, and proved by undeniable evidences, that 

[ she was never at the place where the words were said 

I to have been uttered. The Censor, obserriog the 

Ktehaviout of the prosecuter, found reason to believe 

v-that she had indicted the prisoner for no other rea- 

' flon but to make her complexion be taken notice of, 

which indeed was very fresh and beautiful ; be thcre- 

.fore asked the offender, with a very stern voice, 

how she could presume to spread so groundless a 

teport? and whether she saw any colours iti the lady 

Wou'dbe's face that could procure credit to such a 

Msehood ? " Do you see, says he, " any lilies or 

loses in her cheeks, any bloom, any probability?" 

The prosecutor, not able to hear such language any 

, longer, told him, " that he talked like a blind old 

I .fi>ol, an<l that she was ashamed to have eoteitaiaed 

L -fttiy opinion of his wisdom :" but she was put to si- 

I lence, and sentenced to wear lifr taatk for five 

I months, and not to presume to show her' face unlil 

'he town should be empty." 

Benjamin Buzzard, Ssq. was indicted for havlog 

I told the lady Everblooin, at a public ball, thai she 

I jooked very well for a woman of her years. The 

1 prisoner not denying the fact, and persisting before 

'""e court that he looked upon it as a comptimeat, 

e jury brought him in noit cpmpoa memtis. 

'• The court then adjourned to Monday the 

) eleventh instant." 

Cirpia «evn. CftN.«.vtt VaiUI 



1 
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N^aeo. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1710. 

Non cuicunque datum est habere nasum. Martial. 

The nose 'tis said, shows both our scorn and pride ; 
And yet that featare is to some denyd. R. Wynne. 

From my own Apartment, December 6. 

We have a very learned and elaborate dissertation 
upon thumbs in Montaigne's Essays, and another 
upon ears in the ''Tale of a Tub." I am here going 
to write one upon noses, having chosen for my text 
the following verses out of Hudibras : 

So learned Taliocotius from 
The brawny part of porter's bum 
Cut sapplemental noses, which 
Lasted as long as parent breech ; 
But when the date of nock was out, 
Offdropp'd the sympathetic snout. 

Notwithstanding that there is nothing obscene in 
natural knowledge, and that I intend to give as little 
offence as may be to readers of a well-bred imagi- 
nation ; I must, for my own quiet, desire the critics, 
who in all things have been famous for good noses, 
to refrain from the lecture of this curious Tract. 
These gentlemen were formerly marked out and dis- 
tinguished by the little rhinocerical nose, which was 
always looked upon as an instrument of derision ; 
and which they were used to cock, toss, or draw up 
in a contemptuous manner, upon reading the works 
of their ingenious contemporaries. It is not, there- 
fore, for this generation of men that I write the pre- 
sent transaction, 

Minus apius acutis 

Naribus horum hominum 



-Unfit 



For the brisk petulance of modern wit. Francis. 

but for the sake of some of my philosophical friends 
in the JRoyal Society , who peruse Ai^cowt^^^ ^1 "^^ 
VOL, tv. *2 D 



soo. 

wiik a lufiiiiai^ gnTilj, aad a desire olim- 

MiAT are iW opnioas of leaned men concerning 
ike rise' of tkit bm disleaper, wUch has always 
takes a paiticalar pleasare ia TcatiBg its spite upon 
Ike aose. I kare seea a little buriesqiie poem in 
Itabaa, Ikat gires a Teiy pleasant acconnt of diis 
Matter. TWe idble of k nms tkas : Man, Ike god 
of war, kaTiag aerred dariaf tke siege of Naples in 
Ike skapeofaFreack eoloael, recerred aTisttoae 
aigkl fron Veaas» tke goddess of lore, wko kad 
braialwajskis professed BMstress and adminr. Jhd 
poesi sajs, ske casie to Mm ia tke disgnise of a sut- 
tliag weack, witk a bottle of btaady vader her arm. 
Let tkat be as it will, ke Maaaged Matten so weH, 
tkat ske weal awaj big-bellied, and was at length 
broagkt to-bed of a litne Copid. This boy, whether 
it was by reasoa of any bad food that his feLther bad 
eatea daring the siege, or of any partienlar laalignity 
in the stars that reigned at his natirity, came into 
the world with a rery sickly look and crazy consti- 
tution. As soon as he was able to handle his boW| 
he made discoTeries of a most penrerse disposition. 
He dipped aU his arrows in poison, that rotted every 
thing they touched ; and, what was more particiilar, 
aimed all his shafts at the nose, quite contrary to the 
practice of his elder brothers, who had made a hu- 
man heart their butt in all countries and ages. To 
break him of this roguish trick, his parents put him 
to school to Mercury, who did all he could to hinder 
him from demolishing the noses of mankind ; but, 
in spite of education, the boy continued very un- 
lucky ; and though his malice was a little softened 
by good instructions, he would rery frequently let 
fly an envenomed arrow, and wound his Totaries 
oftener in the nose than in the heart. Thus far the 
fable. 

I need not tell my learned reader, that Corregio 
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iiM, drawn a Cupid taldng his lesson from Mercttry, 
coofonnable to this poem ; nor that the poem itself 
was designed as a burlesque upon Fracastorius. 

It was a little after this fatal siege of Naples^ that 
Taliacotius began to practise in a town of Germany. 
He was the first love-doctor that I meet within his- 
tory, and a greater man in his age than our cele- 
brated doctor Wall. He saw his species extremely 
mutilated and disfigured by this new distemper that 
was crept into it; and therefore, in pursuance of a 
▼eiy seasonable inventicHi, set up a manufacture of 
noses; haying first got a patent that none should 
presume to make noses besides himself. His first 
patient was a great man of Portugal, who had done 
good services to his country, but in the midst of 
them unfortunately lost his nose. Taliacotius grafted 
a new one on the remaining part of the gristle or 
cartilaginous substance, which would sneeze, smell, 
take snuff, pronounce the letters M or N ; and, in 
short, do all the functions of a genuine and natural 
nose. There was, however, one misfortune in this 
experiment: the Portuguese's complexion was a 
little upon the subfuse, with very black eyes and 
dark eye-brows ; and Ihe nose being taken from a 
porter that had a white German skin, and cut out 
of those parts that are not exposed to the sun, it 
was very visible that the features of his face were 
not fellows. In a word, the Cond^ resembled one 
of those maimed antique statues that has often a 
modem nose of fresh marble glued to a face of such 
a yellow, ivory complexion, as nothing can give but 
age* To remedy this particular for tiie future, the 
doctor got toge&er a great collection of porters, 
men of all complexions, black, fair, brown, dark, 
sallow, pale, and ruddy; so that it was impossible 
for a patient of the most out-of-the-way colour not 
to find a nose to match it. 

The doctor's house was now very much enlarged, 

2 D 2 
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and became a kind of college, or rather hospit^, (ot 
I, the fashionable cripples of both sexes, that tegorted 
[ to him from all parts of Europe. Over his door wai 
. fastened a large golden saout, not unlike that which 
ia placed over the great gates at Brazen-nose colLB|e 
in Oxford: and, aa it is usual for the learned in 
foreign U universities to distinguish their house by a 
Latin sentence, the doctor writ underneath this ptO. 
golden proboum two veres out of Ovid: 

Mililat amnii aTnatu, habet et luacaalra Capido; 
Pvnlice, credc nihi, milUal omnii amaiw. 

Uviu.Amiir.E1.il. I. 



It is reported that Taliacolius had at one time in 
his house, twelve German counts, nineteen French 
inarquisst;s, and a hundred Spanish cavaliers, be- 

• sides one solitary English esquire, of whom more 
hereafter. Though the doctor had the monopoly of 
noses in his own hands, he is said not to have been 
unreasonable. Indeed, if a man had occaBlon fur 

^ ft high Roman nose, he must go to the price of iu 
A carbuncle nose likewise bore an excessive rate; 
(■"t for your ordinary short turned-up noses, of 
; yfbicii there was the greatest consumption, they 
[_, cost tittle or nothing ; at least the purchasers thought 
who would have been content to have paid much 
^ dearer for them rather than to have gone without 
, tliem. 

The sympathy betwixt the uoseand its parent wa& 
V.Tery extraordinary. Hudibras has told us, that 
T when the porter died, the nose dropped of course, 

S which case it was always usual to return the nose, 
order to have it interred with its first owner. 

* "Jhe nose was likewise affected by the pMU, as well 
1 fts death of the original proprietor. An eminent 

instance of this nature happened to three Spaniards. 
^bosQ noaes were all maoti out of the aaoio iitwit of 
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brawn. They found them one day shoot and swell 
extremely ; upon which they sent to know how the 
porter did : and heard, upon inquiry, that the pm^Ht 
of the noses had been severely kieked the day before, 
and that the porter kept his bed on account of the 
bruises which it had received. This was highly re- 
sented by the Spaniards, who found out the per- 
son that had used the porter so unmercifully, and 
treated him in the same manner, as if the indignity 
had been done to their own noses. In this and se- 
veral other cases it might be said, that the porters 
led the gentlemen by the nose. 

On the other hand, if any thing went amiss with 
the nose, the porter felt the effects of it ; insomuch, 
that it was generally articled with the patient, that 
he should not only abstain from all his old courses, 
but should, on no pretence whatsoever, smell pepper 
or eat mustard ; on which occasion, the part where 
the incision had been made, was seized with un- 
speakable twinges and prickings. 

The Englishman I before mentioned was so very 
irregular, and relapsed so frequently into the dis- 
temper which at first brought him to the learned 
Taliacotius, that in the space of two years he wore 
out five noses ; and by that means so tormented the 
porters, that if he would have given five hundred 
pounds for a nose, there was not one of them that 
would accommodate him. This young gentleman 
was born of honest parents, and passed his first 
years in fax-hunting ; but accidentally quitting the 
woods, and coming up to London, he was so 
charmed with the beauties of the playhouse, that he 
had not been in town two days before he got the 
misfortune which carried off .this part of his face. 
He used to be called in Germany ** the Englishman 
of five noses,^' and ** the gentleman that had thrice 
as many noses as he had ears." Such was the rail- 
lery of those times. 

2d3 
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I shall dose this Paper with an admoiiitioii- to die 
young men of this town ; which I think the more 
necessary, because 1 see seyeral new firesh-colonred 
faces, that have made their first appearance in it 
this winter. 1 must therefore assure them, that the 
art of making noses is entirely Umi; and, in tiie 
next place, beg them not to follow the example of 
our ordinary town-rakes, who liye as if there was 
a Taliacotius to be met with at the comer of erery 
street. Whatever young men may think, the nose 
is a very becoming part of the face; and a man 
makes but a very silly figure without it. But it is 
the nature of youth not to know the value of any 
thing until they have lost it. The general precept, 
therefore, I shall leave with them is, to regard every 
town-woman as a particular kind of syren, that has 
a design upon their noses; and that, amidst her 
flatteries and allurements, they will fancy she speaks 
to them in that humourous phrase of old Plautus, 
Ego tibi faciem dentuabo mordicut, « Keep your 
face out of my way, or I will bite ofi^ your nose." 



No 201. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1710. 

From my oum Apartment, December 8. 

It is the duty of all who make philosophy the en* 
tertaiument of their lives, to turn their thqughts to 
practical sehemes for the good of society^ and not 
pass away their time in fruitless searches, which 
tend rather to the ostentation of knowledge, than 
the service of life. For this reason I cannot forbear 
reading even. the common bills that are daily put 
into people's hands as they pass the streets, which 
give us notice of the present residence, the past 
travels, and infallible medicines of doctors useful in 
their generation, though much below the character 
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of the renowned Taliacotius. Bot, upon a nice 
ealculation of the successes of such adepts, I find 
their labours tend mostly to the enriching only one 
sort of men, that is to say, the society of upholders. 
From this observation, and many other which occur 
to me when I am numbering the good people of 
Great Britain, I cannot but favour any proposal 
which tends to repairing the losses we sustain by 
eminent cures. The best I have met with in this 
kind, has been offered to my consideration, and re- 
commended in a letter subscribed Thomas Clement. 
The title to his printed articles runs thus : " By the 

5rofitable society, at the Wheat^sheaf over against 
'om's coffee-house in Russel-street, Covent- garden, 
new proposals for promoting a contribution towards 
raising two hundred and fifty pounds, to be made 
on the baptizing of any infant born in Wedlock.'^ 
The plan is laid with such proper regulations, as 
serve, to such as fall in with it for the sake of tiieir 
posterity, all the uses, without any of the incon- 
veniences, of settlements. By this means, such 
whdse fortunes depend upon their own industry, or 
personal qualifications, need not be deterred, by fear 
of poverty, from that state which nature and reason 
prescribe to us, as the fountain of the greatest hap- 
piness in human life. The Censors of Rome had 
power vested in them to lay taxes on the unmarried ; 
and I think 1 cannot shew my impartiality better 
*than in inquiring into the extravagant privileges my 
iMTother bachelors enjoy, and fine them accordingly. 
I shall not allow a single life in one sex to be re- 
proached, and held in esteem in the other. It would 
not, methinks, be amiss, if an old bachelor, who 
lives in contempt of matrimony, were obliged to 
^ve a portion to an old maid who is willing to enter 
mio it. At the same time I must allow, that those 
who can plead courtship, and were unjustly rejected, 
shall hot be liable to the pains and penalties of ce- 
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libacy. But such aa prelend an aversion to the 
whiile aejt, because ihey were ill-treated by a par- 
ticular female, and coyer their sense of disappoiat- 
ment iu wumeD under a. contempt of their tayour, 
ahull be proceeded a^iost aa bachelors convict. I 
am not without hopes, that from this alight warning 
all the unmarried men of fortune, taste, and reBoe- 
ment, will, without further delay, become lovcra and 
humble servants to such of their acquaintance at 
are moat ag^eable to th«m, under pain of my cen- 
Eureg: andit ia to be hoped the rest of the world, who 
remain single for fear of the incumbrances of wed- 
lock, will become subscribera to Mr. Clement'a 
proposal. By theac means we shall have a much 
more numerous account of births in the year 1711, 
than any ever before known in Great Britain, where 
merely to be born is a distinction of Providence 
greater than being born to a fortune in another place. 
Aa I was going on in the consideration of this 
good ollice which Mr. Clement proposes to do bis 
country, I received the following lett«r, which 
seems to be dictated by a like modest and public 
spirit, that makes use of me altto in its design of 
obliging mankind. 

" Mr. Biokerstaff, 
" In the royal lottery for a million and ii 

had the good fortune of obtaining a prize. 

before the drawing I had devoted a fifth of wh^ 
ever should arise to me to charitable uses. Accord- 
ingly I lately troubled you with my request and 
commission for placing half a dozen youth with 
Mr. More, writing-master in Castle-street, to whom, 
it is said, we owe all the fine devices, flourishes, 
and the composure of all the plates, for the drawing 
and paying the tickeU. Be pleased, therefore, good 
Sir, to find or take leisure for complying there- 
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withy for I would not appear coilcemed in this small 
matter* I amvery much 

** Your humble servant, &c." 

It is no small pleasure to observe, that in the 
midst of a very degenerate age, there are still spirits 
which retain their natural dignity, and pursue the 
good of their fellow creatures; some in making them- 
selves useful by professed service, some by secret 
generosity. Were I at liberty to discover even all 
ihe ^ood I know of many men living at this time, 
there would want nothing but a suitable historian, 
to make them appear as illustrious as any of the 
noblest of the ancient Greeks or Romans. The 
cunning some have used to do handsome, and worthy 
actions, the address to do men services, and escape 
their notice, has produced so many surprising in- 
cidents, which have been laid before me during my 
Censorship, as, in the opinion of posterity, would 
absolve this age of all its crimes and follies. .1 know 
no way to deal with such delicate minds as these, 
but by assuring them, that when they cease to do 
good, I shall tell all the good they have done al- 
ready. Let, therefore, the benefactor to the youths 
above-mentioned continue such bounties, upon pain 
of being publicly praised. But there is no proba- 
bility of his running into that hazard ; for a strong 
habit of virtue can make men suspend the receiving 
the acknowledgements due to their merit, until they 
are out of a capacity of receiving them. J am so 
very much charmed with accidents of this kind, 
that I have made a collection of all the memorable 
handsome things done by private men in my time. 
As a specimen of my manner of noticing such ac- 
tions, tsike the following fragment out of much more, 
which is' written in my year-book, on the remark- 
able will of a gentleman, whom I shall hen 
Celamico. 
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" This <tay died that plain and excellent man, ray 
much hoDoured friend Gelamico, who bequeallied 
his whole estate to a gentletnao no way related to 
liim, and to whom he had g;iven no such expectation 
in his life-time." 

He was a person of a very enlarged soul, and 
thought the nearest relation among men to be tba 
resemblance of their minda and sentimentB, He 
was not mistaken in the worlli of bia successor, who 
ruceiyed tiie news of thJB unexpected good fortune 
with an air that shewed him less moved with the 
benefit than the loss of the benefactor. 



*.* Notice is hereby -given, that on Monday tlie 
eleventh instant, the case of the visit comes on, be- 
tween the hours of ten and eleven, at the Court of 
Honour; where both persons are to attend, the 
meeting there not being to be understood as a 
visit, and the right of the next visit being then to 
be wholly settled, according to the prayer of the 
plaintilf. 



N°2«2. TUESDAY, DECEMBER, 12, !■ 



Verba tog-nr seqvfra, jimctara tatlidia neri. 
Ore tertu nuidieo, pallanten radtre more* 

Doctut, et ing-cnuD calpam ilefigtrt tttdt, 
Peks. Sat. V. 
Salt elocution dora thy style renown. 
And the moet accenls of the peace^l gown ; 
Gentle or eharp according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, ot !□ laah at vice. 

Drvdbii.i 

Journal op the Court op Honour, Ac. 

Timothy Tkeatall, gentleman, was indicted by 

BeT<eral ladies of his sister's acquaintance for a very 



I 
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rude affront offered to tliem at aa entertainment, to 
which he had invited them on Tuesday the seventh 
of November last past, between the hours of eight 
and nine in the evening. The indictment set forth, 
" that the said Mr. Treatali, upon the serving up 
of the sapper, desired the ladies to take their places 
accordng to their different age and seniority : for 
that it was the way always at his table to pay respect 
to years.'' The indictment added, '< that this pro- 
duced an unspeakable confusion in the company; 
for that the ladies, who before had pressed together 
for a f^ace at the upper end of the table, immedi- 
ately crowded with the same disorder towards the 
end that was quite opposite : that Mrs. Frontley 
had the insolence to clap herself down at the very 
lowest place of the table ; that the widow Partlet 
seated herself at the right-hand of Mrs. Frontley, 
alleging for her excuse, that no ceremony was ta 
be used at a round table: that Mrs. Fidget and 
Mrs. Fescue disputed above half an hour for the. 
same dhair, and that the latter would not give up 
the cause until it was decided by the parish register, 
which happened to be kept hard by. The indict- 
ment further saith, '' that ihe rest of the company 
who sat down did it with a reserve to their right,, 
which they were at liberty to assert on another oc- 
casion ; and that Mrs. Mary Pippe, an old maid, 
was placed by the unanimous vote of the whole 
company at the upper end of the table, from whence 
she had the confusion to behold several mothers of 
families among her inferiors." The criminal alleged 
in his defence, ** that what he had done was to raise 
mirth, and avoid ceremony ; and that the ladies did 
not complain of his rudeness until the next morning, 
having eaten up what he had provided for them 
with great rea^ness and alacrity.'' The Censor, 
frowning upon him, told him, ** that he ought not to 
discover so much levity in matters of a serious na- 
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tare ;" and. upon the jury's bringvig bim in gtStjr, 
feotenced him " to treat the whole assembly of ladiet 
orer ugain, and to take care that he did it with the 
decorum which was due to persona of their qaalitY." 
Rebecca Hhapely, spiDst«r, was indicted by Mn. 
flsrah Smack, for speaking many words reflecting 
upon her reputation, and the heels of her silk alip- 
peri, which the prisoner had maliciously suggested 
to be (ICO iHcket higher than they really were. Hk 
prosecutor urged, as an aggravation of her guilt, 
that the prisoner was " herself guilty of the same 
Itind of foi^ery which she had laid to the prosecutor's 
charge; for that she, the said Rebecca Shapely, 
did always wear a pair of steel bodice, and a faht 
rump." The Censor ordered the slippers to be pro- 
duced in open court, where the heels were adjudged 
to be of the statutable size. He then ordered the 
'grand jury to search the criminal, who, after some 
time (pent therein, acquitted her of the bodice, but 
found her guilty of the rump; upon which she re- 
ceived sentence as is usual in such cases. 

William Trippit, esquire, of the Middle Temple, 
lirought his action against the lady Elizabeth Prude- 
'. ty, for having refused him her hand as he offered to 
'. lead her to her coach from the opera. The plaintifl' 
iet forth, that he had entered himself into the list 
of those rolunteera, who officiate every night be- 
'kind the boxes as gentleman- ushers of the play- 
house : that he had been at a considerable charge in 
-white gloves, periwigs, and gnutf'boxes, in order to 
Qualify himself for that employment, and in hopes 
M making his fortune by it. The counsel for the 
defendant replied, that the plaintitf bad given out 
that he was within a month of wedding their client, 
and that she had refused her hand to him in cere- 
mony, lest he should interpret it as a promise that 
she would give it him in marriage. As soon as the 
'leadings on both sides were finished, the QaHa 
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ordered the plaintiff to be cashiered from his office 
of gentleman-usher to the play-house, since it was 
too plain that he had undertaken it with an ill design ; 
and at the same time ordered the defendant either to 
marry the said plaintiff, or to pay him half-a-crown 
for llie new pair of gloves and coach-hire that he 
was at the expense of in her service. 

The Lady Townly brought an action of debt 
against Mrs. Flambeau, for that the. said Mrs. 
Flambeau had not been to see the Laoy Townly, 
and wish her joy, since her marriage with Sir Ralph, 
notwithstanding she, the said Lady Townly, had 
paid Mrs. Flambeau a visit upon her first coming to 
town. It was urged in the behalf of the defendant, 
that the plaintiff had never given her any regular 
notice of her being in town ; that the visit she al- 
leged had been made on Monday, which she knew 
was a day on which Mrs. Flambeau was always 
abroad, having set aside that only day in the week 
to mind the affairs of her family : that the servant, 
who inquired^ whether she was at home, did not 
give the visiting knock : that it was not between 
die hours of five and eight in the evening: that 
there were no candles lighted up : that it was not on 
Mrs, Flambeau's day : and, in short, that there was 
'not one of the essential points observed that con- 
stitute a visit She further proved by her porter's 
book, which was produced in court, that she had 
paid the Lady Townly a visit on the twenty-fourth 
day of March, just before h^r leaving the town, 
in the year seventeen hundred and nine-ten* for 
which she was still creditor to the said Lady Townly. 
To this the plaintiff only replied, that she was now 
under covert, and not liable to any debts contracted 

* Not Nineteeny but on the very last day of 1709-10. It 
was a niee point, for, according to the manner of reckoning at 
that time, the year 1710 began on the day following, that i^ 
on the 95th of March. 
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wlisD she was a single voman. Mr. Bickerstaff 
finding the cause to be very intiicate, and that se- 
veral points of hoaoiir were likely to arise in it, be 
deferred giving Judgment upon it until the next 
•«ssion day, at which time be ordered the ladies on 
kis left-hand to present to the court a table of all 
the laws relating to visits. 

Winifred Leer brought her action against Richard 
Sly lor having broken a marriage-contract, and 
wedded another womau, at^er he had engaged him- 
gelf to marry the said Winifred Leer. She alleged, 
that he had ogled her twice at the opera, thrice 
HI St. James's church, and once in Powel's puppet- 
■how, at which time he promised her marriage, by 
a side glance, as her friend could testily that sat 
by her. Mr. Bickcrstaff finding that the defendant 
bad made no further overture of love or mamaee 
but by looks and ocular engagement; yet at tae 
same time considering how very apt such impndent 
seducers arc to lead the ladies' hearts astray, ordered 
the criminal " to stand upon the stage in the Hay- 
market, between each act of the nest opera, there 
to be exposed to public view as a false ogier." 

Upon the rising of the court, Mr. Bicherstaff 
having taken one of these counterfeits in the very 
&ct, as he was ogling a lady of the grand jury, 
ordered him to be seized, and prosecuted upon the 
statute of ogling. He likewise directed the clerk 
of the court to draw up an edict against these 
common cheats, that make women believe they 
arc distracted for them, by staring them out ot coun- 
tenance, and often blast a lady's reputation whom 
iitey- never spoke to, by sancy looks and distant 
familiarities. 
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N*>26a. THURSDAY, DECEMBEB 14, 1710. 

Mimima c<mte»tos nocte Britannos, Juv. Sat. ii. 161. 
Britoiif contented with the shortest night. 

From my own Apartment, December 13. 

An old friend of mine being lately come to town, I 
went to see him on Tuesday last about eight o'clock 
in the evenings with a daisign to sit with him an 
hoar or two, and talk over old stories ; but, upon 
inquiry after him, I found he was gone to-bed* The 
next morning, as soon as I was up and dressed, and 
had dispatched a little business, I came again to my 
friend's house about eleven o'clock, with a design to 
renew my visit : but, upon asking for him, his ser- 
vant told me he was just mt down to dinner. In 
short, I found that my old-fashioned friend reli- 
giously adhered to the example of his forefathers, 
and observed the same hours that had been kept in 
the &mily ever since the Conquest. 

It is very plain, that the night was much longer 
formerly in this island than it is at present. By file 
night, I mean that portion of time which nature has 
thrown into darkness, and which the wisdom of 
mankuid had formerly dedicated to rest and silence* 
This used to begin at eight o'clock in the evening, 
and conclude at six in the morning. The curfew, 
or eight o'clock bell was the signal throughout the 
nation for putting out their candles and going to 

Our grandmothers, though they were wont to sit 
up the last in the family, were all of them fast asleep 
at the same hours that their daughters are busy at 
crimp and basset. Modem statesmen are concert- 
ing schemes, and engaged in the depth of politics, 
at the time when their forefathers were laid down 

2b2 
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3iiiedy to reftty and had nodiiiig in their heads bat 
reams. As we have thus thrown bnsiness aid 
pleasure into the hours of rest, and by that meaas 
made the natural nig^t but half as long^ as it shoiki 
be, we are forced to piece it out with a great put 
of the morning ; so that near two-diirds of the natioB 
lie fast asleep for several hours in broad day-ligiit 
This irregularity is grown so very fashionable at pre- 
sent, that there is scarce a lady of quality in Great 
Britain that ever saw the sun rise. And, if tiie bo- 
mour increases in proportion to what it has done of 
late years, it is not impossible but our children mty 
hear the bell-man going about the streets at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and the watch making their 
rounds until eleven. This unaccountable dispositicm 
in mankind to continue awake in the nig^t, and 
sleep in the sun-shine, has made me inquire, whether 
the same change of inclination has happened to any 
other animals ? For this reason, I desired a friend 
of mine in the country to let me know, whether the 
lark rises as early as he did formerly ; and whether 
the cock begins to crow at his usual hour ? My friend 
has answered me, *< that his poultry are as regular 
as ever, and that all the birds and beasts of bis 
neighbourhood keep the same hours that they have 
observed in the memory of man ; and the same which, 
in all probability, they have kept for these five thou- 
sand years/' 

If you would see the innovations that have been 
made among us in this particular, you may only look 
into the hours of colleges, where they still dxM at 
eleven, and sup at six, which were doubtless the 
hours of the whole nation at the time when those 
places were founded. But at present, the courts of 
justice are scarce opened in Westminster-hall at 
the time when William Rufus used to go to dinner 
^. All business is driven forward. The land- 
(s of our fathers, if J may so call them, are re- 
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moved,, and planted further up into the day; inso* 
much, tbat I am afrud our clergy will be obliged, if 
tbey expect full congregations, not to look any more 
apon ten o'clock in Uie morning as a canonical hour. 
In my own memory, the dinner has crept by degrees 
from twelve o'clock to three, and where it will fix 
nobody knows. 

I have sometimes thought to draw up a memorial 
in the behalf of Supper against Dinner, setting forth, 
Uiat the said Dinner has made several encroach- 
ments upon the said Supper, and entered very hx 
upon his frontiers ; that he has banished him out of 
several &milies, and in all has driven him from his 
head quarters, and forced him to make his retreat 
into the hours of midnight ; and in short, that he is 
now in danger of being entirely confounded, and 
lost in a breakfast Those who have read Lucian, 
and seen the complaints of the letter T against 8, 
upon account of many injuries and usurpations of 
the same nature, will not, I believe, think such a 
memorial forced and unnatural. If dinner has been 
thus postponed, or, if you please, kept back from 
time to time, you may be sure that it has been in 
compliance with the other business of the day, and 
that supper has still observed a proportionable dis- 
tance. There is a venerable proverb which we have 
all of us heard in our infancy, of ** putting the 
children to bed, and laying the goose to the fire." 
This was one of the jocular sayings of our fore- 
fathers, but may be properly used in tiie literal sense 
at present. TV ho would not wonder at this pervert- 
ed relish of those who are reckoned the most polite 
part of mankind ; that prefer sea coals and candles 
to the sun, and exchange so many cheerful morning 
hours, for the pleasures of midnight revels and de- 
bauches ? If a man was only to consult his health, 
he would choose to live his whole time, if possible, 
in day-«light ; and to retire out of the world into si- 

2e3 
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lence and sleep, wdile the raw damps and unwhole- 
some Yapours fly abroad, without a sun to disperse, 
moderate, or controul them. For my own part, I 
value an hour in the morning as much as common 
libertines do an hour at midnight. When I find my- 
self awakened into being, and perceive my life re- 
newed within me, and at Uie same time see the whole 
face of nature recovered out of the dark uncomfort- 
able state in which it lay for several hours, my heart 
overflows with such secret sentiments of joy and 
gratitude, as are a kind of implicit praise to the 
great Author of Nature. The mind, in these early 
seasons of the day, is so refreshed in all its fieusul- 
ties, and borne up with such new supplies of animal 
spirits, that she tinds herself in a state of youth, 
especially when she is entertained with the breath 
of flowers, the melody of birds, the dews that hang 
upon the plants, and all those other sweets of na- 
ture that are peculiar to the morning. 

It is impossible for a man to have this relish of 
being, this exquisite taste of life, who does not come 
into the world before it is in all its noise and hurry; 
who loses the rising of the sun, the still hours of the 
day, and, immediately upon his first getting up, 
plunges himself into the ordinary cares or follies of 
the world. 

I shall conclude this paper with Milton's inimit- 
able description of Adam's awakening his Eve in 
Paradise, which indeed would have been a place as 
little delightful as a barren heath or desert to those 
who slept in it. The fondness of the posture in 
which Adam is represented, and the softness of his 
whisper, are passages in this divine poem that are 
above all commendation, and rather to be admired 
than praised. 

Now Morn her rosy steps in th' eastern clime 
Advancing^ sow'd the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam wakM, so customM : for his sleep 
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Wa0 airy light firom pure digestion bred, 

And temperate vapours bland : which th' only sound 

Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan, 

Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 

Of birds on every bough, so much the more 

His wonder was to find unwaken'd Eve, 

With tresses discompos'd, and glowing cheek. 

As through unquiet rest. He on his side 

Leaning half rais'd, with looks of cordial love, 

Hung over her enamour*^, and beheld 

Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 

Shpt forth peculiar graces. Then with voice 

Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 

Her hand soft touching, whisper'd thus : Awake, 

My fairest, my espous'd, my latest found. 

Heaven's last best gift, my ever-new delight. 

Awake ; the morning shines, and the fresh field 

Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 

Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove. 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 

How nature paints her colours, how the bee 

Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweets. 

Such whispering wak'd her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake : 

O sole ! in whom my thoughts find all repose, 
My glory, my perfection, glad I see 

Thy face, and mom returned r— 

Milton's Par. Lost, b. v. 1. 1, &c. 
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Fanete Unguis* HoR. 1 Od. iii. 2. 

Favour your tongues. 

From my awn Apartment, December 15. 

BoccALiNi i^ his '^ Paraassus/' indicts a laconic 
writer for speaking that in three words which^ he 
might have said in two, and sentences him for his 
punishment to read oyer all the works of Guicciar- 
dini. This Guicciardini is so very prolix and cir- 
cumstantial in his writings, that I remember our 
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countryman. Doctor Donne, speaking of that ma- 
jestic and concise manner in which Moses has de- 
scribed the creation of the world, odds, "that if 
such an author as Guicciaidini were to have written 
on such a subject, the world itself would not have 
been able to have cont^ed the books that gave the 
history of its creation." 

I look upon a tedious talker, or what is generally 
known by the name of a story-teller, to be mncli 
more insufferable than even a prolix writer. An 
author may be tossed out of your band and thrown 
aside when he grows dull and tiresome ; but such 
liberties are so far from being allowed towards your 
orators in common converaation, that I have known 
a. challenge sent a person for going out of the room 
abruptly, and leaving a man of honour in the midst 
of a dissertation. This evil is at present so very 
common and epidemical that there is scarce a coffee- 
house in town that has not some speakers belonging 
to it, who utter their political essays, and draw 
parallels out of Bakers "Chronicle," to almost 
every part of her Majesty's reign. It was said of 
two ancient authors, who had very different beau- 
ties in their style, " that if you took a word from 
one of them, you only spoiled his eloquence ; but if 
you took a word from the other, you spoiled his 
sense." I have often applied the first part of ttuR 
criticism to several of these coffee-house speakers 
whom I have at present in my thoughts, though the 
character that is given to the last of those authors, 
is what I would recommend to the imitation of my 
loving countrymen. But it is not only public places 
of resort, but private clubs and conversations over 
a bottle, that are infested with tliis loquacious kind 
of animal, especially with that species which I com- 
prehend under the name of a story-teller. I would 
earnestly desire these gentlemen to consider, that no 
jtojnt of wit 01 m\Tlh at v\i« uvd of a. viar^ can aton« 
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for the half hour that has been lost before they come 
at it. I would likewise lay it home to their serious 
consideration, whether they think that every man in 
the company has not a right to speak as well as 
themselves ? and whether they do not think they are 
invading another man's property, when they engross 
the time which should be divided equally among the 
company to their own private use ? 

What makes this evil the much greater in con- 
versation is, that these humdrum companions sel- 
dom endeavour to wind up their narrations into a 
point of mirth or instruction, which might make 
some amends for the tediousness of them ; but think 
they have a right to tell any thing that has hap- 
pened within their memory. They look upon matter 
of fact to be a sufficient foundation for a story, and 
give us a long account of things, not because they 
are entertaining or surprising, but because they 
are true. 

My ingenious kinsman, Mr. Humphry Wagstaff, 
used to say,* *'the life of a man is too short for a 
story-teller.'' 

Methusalem might be half an hour in telling what 
^ o'clock it was : but as for us post-diluvians, we 
ought to do every thing in haste; and in our 
speeches, as well as actions, remember that our 
time is short. A man that talks for a quarter of an 
hour together in company, if I meet him frequently, 
takes up a great part of my span. A quarter of an 
hour may be reckoned the eight-and-fortieth part of 
a day, a day the three hundred and sixtieth part 
of a year, and a year the' threescore and tenth part 
of life. By this moral arithmetic, supposing a man 
to be in the talking world one third part of the day, 
whoever gives another a quarter of an hour's hear- 
ing makes him a sacrifice of more than the four 
hundred thousandth part of his conversable life. 

I would establish but one great general rule to be 
observed in all conversation, w\ucAi\» ^^^^ ^"^ ^^v. 
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men should not talk to please ihemflelves, but Aoae 
that licar them." Thb would make them consider, 
whether what they spealc be worth hearing; whe- 
ther there be either wit or sense in what they are 
about to say ; and, whether it be adapted to the 
time when, the place where, and the person to 
rbom, it is spoken. 
For the utter extirpation of these orators and 
L-ftory-tcllers, which I look upon as very sreat pests 
l-pf society, f have invented a watch which divides 
I. the minute into twelve parts, after the same mantlet 
K'Jihat the ordinary watches are divided into honrs: 
I imd will endeavour to get a patent, which shall 
Vitblige every club or company to provide themselves 
Pwith one of these watches, that shall lie upon the 
I Ittble, as an hour-glass is often placed near the put- 
Fpil, to measure out the length of a discourse. 
I I shall be willing to allow a man one round of my 
Iwatch, that is, a whole minute, to apeak; but if 
I be exceeds that time, it shall be lawtul for any of 
W Uie company ti> look upon the watch, or to call him 
1^ flown to order. 

rovided, however, that if any oue can make it 
P Bpprar he ia turned of threescore, he may take two, 
' or, if he pleases, three rouuds of the watch, with- 
out giving offence. Provided also, that this rule be 
I fOt construed to extend to the fair sex, who shall 

rll be at liberty to talk by the ordinary watch that 
now in use. 1 would likewise earnestly recom- 
L inend this little automaton, which may be easily 
[ CBrrJed in the pocket without any incumbrance, to 
I all such as are troubledwith this infirmity of speech, 
I ihat upon pulling out their watches, they may have 
I fre{|uent occasion to consider what they are doing, 
I iuid by that means cut the thread of the story short, 
I ftnd hurry to a conclusion. I shall only add, that 
I this watch, with a paper of directions how to use it, 
fissoldatCliarlesLillie's. 

I am afraid aTaVUt 'W\U t^e iKou^ht a very Jm^_ 
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proper paper to c ensure dns humour of being talk- 
ative; but I would have my readers know, that 
there is a great difference between tattle and loqua- 
city, as I shall show at large in a following Lucu- 
bration ; it being my design to throw away a candle 
moa that subject, in order to explain the whole art 
of tattUng in all its branches and subdivisions. 
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Ovio.Met.iii.SSl. 

Wm therefore they create 

The sov'reigii umpire of their droll debate. 

continu'ation of thfi journal of thb 
Court of Honour, &c. 

As soon as the court wa» sat, the ladies of the 
bench presented, accordkig to cnrder, a table of all 
the laws now in force relating to visits and yisiting- 
dajs, methodically digested under tiieir respective 
heads, which the Censor ordered ta be laid upon 
the table, and afterwards proceeded upon die busi- 
neM of the day. 

Henry Heedless, esquire, was isdieted by colonel 
Touchy, of her majesty^s train-banda^, upon an action 
of assault and battery; for that he, tiie said Mr. 
Heedless, having espied a feather upon the shoulder 
of the said colonel, struck it off gently with the end 
of a walking-staff, value three-pence. It appeared, 
fSbtat the prosecutor did not think himself injured un- 
til a few days after the aforesaid blew was given 
hini ; but that having ruminated wit^huBself for seve- 
ral days, asd conferced upon it widi odier officers af 
the Bulitia, be conduded, that he had^ in effect been 
cudgelled by Mr. Heedless, and that he ought to 
resent it aceordingly. The counsel for the prose- 
cutor alleged, that the shoulder was the tenderc 
parf in a ma» of honour;' that it Had a ii&t«L<c«ll «» 






patby to a stick : and that every touch of it, 
apy thing made in the fashion of a cane, was to be 
interpreted as a wound in that part, and a violation 
of the person's honour who received it. Mr. Heed- 
less replied, "that what he hud done was ont of 
indoess to the Prosecutor, as not thinking it pro- 
it for him to appear at the head of the trained- 
ids with a feather upon his ahoulder;" and fur- 
r added, " that the stick he had made use of on 
I. Ibis occaflion was so very small, that the prosecutor 
I. could not have felt it had he broken it on his 
l<*bouldcrs." The Censor hereupon directed the jury 
bto examine into the nature of the staff, for that a 
t Jlieal deal would depend upon that particular. Upon 
Lvhicb he explained to them the difterent degrees of 
f offence that might he given hy the touch of crab 
Ltree from that of cane, and by the touch of cane from 
I that of a plain hazel-stick. The Jury, after a short 
L perusal of the stali', declared their opinion hy 
t the month of their foreman, "that the substance 
m «f the Btaifwas British oak." The Censor then ob- 
.. WTving that there was some dust on the skirts of the 
[ criminnls's coat, ordered the prosecutorlo beat it uff 
. with the aforesaid oaken plant: "and thus," said 
[. tfae Censor, " 1 shall decide this cause by the law of 
I |«talialion. IfMr. Heedless did the colonel, a good 
L office, the colonel will by this means return it in 
K^ind; but if Mr. Heedless should at any time 
7' boast that he had cudgelled the colonel, or laid his 
[.Maff over hid shoulders, the colonel might boast, 
I In his turn, that he has brushed Mr. Heedless's 
I: J«£kel, or, to use the phrase of an iogeuious author, 
■' that he baa rubbed him down with an oaken towel." 
Benjamin Busy, of London, merchant, was in- 
r dieted by Jasper Tattle, esquire, for having pulled 
'•» out his watch, and looked upon it thrice, while the 
ll>aaid esquire Tattle was giving him an account of the 
••funeral of tlie said esquire Tattle's tir.st wife. The 
prisuiier alleged in hij defence tliat he was 
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to buy slocks at the time when he met the prose- 
cutor ; and that, during the story of the prosecutor, 
the said stocks rose above two per cent, to the great 
detriment of the prisoner. The prisoner further 
brought several witnesses to prove, that the said 
Jasper Tattle, esquire, was a most notorious story- 
teller; that, before he met the prisoner, he had 
hindered one of the prisoner's acquaintance from 
the pursuit of his lawful business, with the account 
of his second marriage ; and that he had detained 
another by the button of his coat that very niorn- 
'ing, until he had heard several witty sayings and 
contrivances of the prosecutor's eldest son, who was 
a boy of about five years of age. Upon the whole 
matter, Mr. Bickerstaff dismissed the accusation as 
frivolous, and sentenced the prosecutor ''to pay 
damages to the prisoner, for what the prisoner had 
lost by giving lum so long and patient an hearing." 
He further reprimanded the prosecutor very se- 
verely, and told him, '' that if he proceeded m his 
usual manner to interrupt the business of mankind, 
he would set a fine upon him for every quarter of an 
bourns impertinence, and regulate the said fine ac- 
cording as the time of the person so injured should 
appear to be more or less precious." 

Sir Paul Swash, knight, was indicted by Peter 
Double, gentleman, for not returning the bow which 
he received of the said Peter Double, on Wednes- 
day the sixth instant, at the play-house in the Hay- 
market. The prisoner denied the receipt of any 
such bow, alleged in his defence, that tiie prose- 
cutor would oftentimes look full in his face, but that 
when he bowed to the said prosecutor, he would take 
no notice of it, or bow to somebody else that sat 
quite on the other side of him. He likewise alleged, 
that several ladies had complained of the prosecutor, 
who, after ogling them a quarter of an hour, upon 
their making a courtesy to him, would not return the 
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civUitN' of a bow. The Censor obserTing several 
glances of the prosecutor's eye, and percei^ng tbat 
when he talked to the court he looked opon the jury, 
found reason to suspect there was a wrong cast in 
his sight, which, upon examination^ proved true. 
The Censor therefore ordered the prisoner, that he 
might not produce any more confusions in public as- 
semblies, ** never to bow to any body whom he did 
not at the same time call by name." 

Oliver Bluff and Benjamin Browbeat were in- 
dicted for going to fight a duel since the erection of 
''The Court of Honour." It appeared, that they 
were both taken up in the street as they passed by 
the court in their way to the fields behind Montague- 
house. The criminals would answer nothing for 
themselves, but that they were going to execute a 
challenge which had been made a week before the 
'' Court of Honour" was erected. The Censor find- 
ing some reason to suspect, by the sturdiness of 
their behaviour, that they were not so very brave as 
they would have the court believe them, ordered 
them both to be searched by the grand jury, who 
found a breast-plate upon the one, and two quires of 
paper upon the other. The breast-plate was im- 
mediately ordered to be hung upon a peg over Mr. 
Bickerstafi's tribunal, and the paper to be laid upon 
the table for the use of his clerk. He then ordered 
the CFiminals to button up their bosoms, and, if they 
pleased, proceed to their duel. Upon which they 
both went very quietly out of the court, and retired 
to their respective lodgings. — The Court then ad- 
journed until after the holidays. 

Copia vera, Charles Lillte. 
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N^ 266. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1710. 

Rideat el ptUset lasciva deceTUiUs atai. 

HoR. 2 £p. ii. ult. 

Let youth, more decent in their follies, scoff 
The nauseous scene, and hiss thee reeling off. 

Francis. 

F^m my own Apartment, December 20. 

It would be a good appendix to ** The art of Liviug 
and Dying," if any one would write " The Art of 
growing Old," ^nd teach men to resign their preten- 
sions . to thei pleasures and gallantries of youth, in 
proportion to the alteration they find in themselves 
by the approach of age and infirmities. The infir- 
mities ot.tW stage of life would be much fewer, if we 
did UQ^ ^ect those which attend the more vigorous 
and actiy,^ part of our days; but instead of study- 
ing to be wiser, or being contented with our present 
folliei^,.the -ambition of many of us is also to be the 
same sort of fools we formerly have been. I have 
often argued, as I am a professed lover of women, 
that pur sex grows old with a much worse grace 
than the other does; and have ever been of opinion, 
that there are more well-pleased old women than old 
men. I thought it a good reason for this, that the 
ambition of the fair sex being confined to advantage- 
ous marriages, or shining in the eyes of men, their 
parts were over soon, and consequently the errors in 
the performance of them. The conversation of this 
evening has not convinced me of the contrary ; for one 
or two fop-women shall not make a balance for the 
crowd of coxcombs among ourselves, diversified 
according to the different pursuits of pleasure and 
business. 

Returning home this evening, a little before my 
usual hour, I scarce had seated myself in my easy 
chair, stirred the fire, and stroked my cat, but I 

2f2 



I beanl somebodv come ruinbling up stairs. I bbw 
r opcnea, and a human figure advantniigto- 
B'WardH me, sn fnntaatjcally put together, that it wm 
B'vome miuutRH before I discnvcred it to be my old 
r-nitd intimate friend Sam Trusty. Immediately I 
, and placed him in my own seat; a com- 
pliment I pay to few. The first thing he utteml 
was, " Isaac, fetch me a cup of your cherry-bnmdy 
m before you offer to ask any question." He drank a 
^, lusty draught, sat silent for some time, and at last 
^*roke out; '* I am come," quoth he, "to insult 
B'^ee for an old fantastic dotard, as thou art. in ever 
T ^defending the women. I have this evening visited 
fcltwo widows, who are duw in that state I have often 
F 'beard you call an after-life : 1 suppose you mean by 
J* it, an existence which grows out of past entertain- 
■Mnenta, and is an untimely delight in the satisfactions 
Virbich they once set their hearts upon too much to 
4k ever able to relinquish. Have but patience," 
leontinued he, " until I give you a succinct account 
* my ladita, and of this night's adventure. They 
c much of an age, but very different in their cha- 
racters. The one of them, with all the advances 
tcU years have made upon her, goes on in a 
sertain romaiiljc road of love and friendship which 
ibe fell into in her teene ; the other has transferred 
the amorous passion of her first years to the love of 
, petts, and favourites, with which she is 
Btirrounded : but the genius of each of them 
rill best appear by the account of what happened to 
le at their houses, Abouttive this afternoon, being 
red with stndy, the weather inviting, and time 
a little upon my hnnda, I resolved, at the in- 
itigation of my evil genius, to visit them; their 
husbands having been our contemporaries. This I 
thought I could do without much trouble ; for both 
live in the very next street. I went first to my lady 
Camomile ; and the butler, who bad lived long m 
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the family » and seen me often in his master's time, 
.ushered' me very civilly into the parlour, and told 
m^, though my lady ^ad given strict orders to he 
denied, .he was sure I might he admitted, and bid 
the black bpy acquaint his lady, that I was come to 
wait upon her. In the window lay two letters, one 
broke open, the other fresh sealed with a wafer : 
the fii^t directed to the divine Cosmelia, the second 
to the charming Lucinda ; but both, by the indented 
characters, appeared to have been writ* by very 
UQ^teiidy hsinds., Such uncommon addresses in- 
creased jiny curiosity,, and put me upon asking my 
old friend the butler, if. he knew who those persons 
were ? * Very well^' says he, * this is from Mrs. 
Furbish to my .lady, an old schoolfellow and great 
crooy of her. ladyship's : and this the answer.' I 
juiquired in . what country she lived. * Oh dear !' 
^ayft he, / but just by, in the neighbourhood. Why, 
^he was here all this morning, and that letter came 
^and was answered within these two hours. They 
•h&Ye tajken an odd fancy, you must know, to call 
tone another hard aames ; but, for all that, they lore 
iMie another hugely.' By this time the boy returned 
Tvith liis lady's humble service to me, desiring I 
would . ^excuse her; for she could not possibly see 
ine, nor any body else, for it was opera->night." 
.. '* Methinks," says I, '' auch innocent folly as 
two old women's courtship to each pther, should 
rather make you merry than put you out of humour." 
" Peaqe, good Isaac," says he, ** no interruption I 
beseech you. I got soon to Mrs. Feeble's, she that 
was formerly Betty Frisk; you must needs remember 
her,; Tom Feeble, of Brazen Nose, fell in love with 
her for her fine dancing. Well, Mrs. Ursula, with- 
out further ceremony, carries me directly up to her 

* For written. Instances of this kind are frequent in the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 
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nistrefls's chamber, where I faond her eoTlroBttd hy 
four of the most mischieyous animalu that caa ever 
iafest a family ; an old shock dog with one eye, a 
monkey chained to one side of the chimney, a great 
grey squirrel to the other, and a parrot waddling in 
the middle of the room. HoweTer, for a while, all 
was in a profound tranquillity. Upon the mtmUe- 
tree, for I am a pretty curious obsenrer, stood a pot 
of lambetive electuary, with a stick of liquoriee, 
and near it a phial of rose-water, and jmocfer of 
tutty, « Upon the table lay a pipe filled with betony 
and colt's-foot, a roll of wax-candle, a silrer spit- 
ting-pot, and a Seville orange. The lady was placed 
in a large wicker chair, and her feet wrappea up in 
jQanncl, supported by cushions ; and in this attitude, 
would you believe it, Isaac, was she reading a ro- 
mance with spectacles on. The first compliments 
over, as she was industriously endeavouring to enter 
upon conversation, a violent fit of coughing seized 
her. This awaked Shock, and in a trice the whole 
room was in an uproar; for the dog barked, the 
s(|uirrcl squealed, the monkey chattered, the parrot 
screamed, and Ursula, to appease them, was more 
clamorous than all the rest. You, Isaac, who 
know how any harsh noise affects my head, may 
guess what I suffered from the hideous din of these 
discordant sounds. At length all was appeased, 
and quiet restored : a chair was drawn for me ; 
where 1 was no sooner seated, but the parrot fixed 
his horny beak, as sharp as a pair of shears, in one 
of my heels, just above the shoe. I sprung from 
the place with an unusual agility, and so, being 
within the monkey's reach, he snatches oft' my new 
bob'Wig and throws it upon two apples that were 
roasting by a sullen sea-coal fire. I was nimble 
enough to save it from any further damage than 
ing the fore-top. I put it on ; and composing 
If as well as I could, I drew my chair towards 
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the other side of the chimney. The good lady, as 
soon as she had recovered breath, employed it in 
making a thousand apologies, and, with great elo- 
quence, and a numerous train of words, lamented 
my misfortune. In the middle of her harangue, I 
felt something scratching near my knee, and feeling 
what it should be, found the squirrel had got into 
my coat-pocket. As I endeavoured to remove him 
from his burrow, hp made his teqth meet through 
the fleshy part of my fore-finger. This gave me an 
unexpressible pain. The Hungary water was im- 
mediately brought to bathe it, and gold-beater's skin 
applied to stop the blood. The lady renewed her 
excuses; but, being now out of all patience, I 
abruptly took my leave, and hobbling down stairs 
with heedless haste, I '^et my foot full in a pail of 
water, and down we came to the bottom together." 
Here my friend concluded his narrative, and, with a 
composed countenance, I began to make him com- 
pliments of condolence ; but he started from his 
chair, and said, " Isaac, you may spare your 
speeches, I expect no reply. When I told you 
this, I- ^ew you would laugh at me ; but the next 
woman that makes me ridiculous, shall be a young 
one." 
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Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit, et omnes 
Restinoeit steUaSy exortus uH arms sol, Lucr. iii. 1056. 

His genias qaite obscurM the the brightest ray 

Of human thought, as Sol's effulgent beams 

At mom's approach, extinguish all the stars. R. Wynne. 

From my own Apartment, December 22. 

I HAVE heard that it is a rule among the conventuals 
of several orders in the Romish church to shut 
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thenuielves up at a certain time of the jemr, aot oahr 
firom the world in general, bat from the membets of 
their own fraternity ; and to pass away sereral diys 
hy themselves in settling acconnts between their 
Maker and their own souls, in cancelling nnrepealed 
crimes, and renewing their contracts of obcdienee 
for the future. Such stated times for particiilar acts 
of devotion, or the exercise of certain religions do- 
ties, have been enjoined in all civil govenimentt, 
whatever deity they worshipped, or whatever re- 
ligion they professed. That which may be done at 
all times, b often totally neglected and forgotten, 
unless fixed and determined to some time more ihao 
another ; and therefore, though several duties may 
be suitable to every day of our lives, they are most 
likely to be performed, if some days are more par- 
ticularly set apart for the practice of them. Oor 
church has accordingly instituted several seasons of 
devotion, when time, custom, prescription, and if I 
may so say, the fashion itseli, call upon a man to 
be serious, and attentive to the great end of his 
being. 

I have hinted in some former Papers^ that the 
greatest and wisest of men in all ages and countries, 
particularly in Rome and Greece, were renowned 
tor tlieir piety and virtue. It is now my intention to 
show, how those in our own nation, that have been 
unquestionably the most eminent for learning and 
knowledge, were likewise the most eminent for their 
adherence to the religion of their country. 

I might produce very shining examples from a- 
mong the clergy ; but because priestcraft is the com- 
mon cry of every cavilling, empty scribbler, I shall 
show that all the laymen who have exerted a more 
than ordinary genius in their writings, and were the 
glory of their times, were men whose hopes were 
tilled with immortality, and the prospect of future 
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rewards, and men who lived in a dutiful submissien 
to all the doctrines of revealed religion, 

I shall, in this Paper, only instance Sir Francis 
Bacon, a man who, for greatness of genius, and 
compass of knowledge, did honour to his age and 
country ; I could almost say to human nature itself. 
He possessed at once all those extraordinary talents 
which were divided amongst the greatest authors of 
antiquity. He had the sound, distinct, comprehen- 
sive Knowledge of Aristotle, with all the beautiful 
lights, graces, and embellishments of Cicero. One 
does not know which to admire most in his writings, 
the strength of reason, force of style, or brightness 
of imagination. 

This author has remarked in several parts of his 
works, that a thorough insight into philosophy makes 
a good believer, and that a smattering in it naturally 
produces such a race of despicable infidels as the 
little profligate writers of the present age, whOm, I 
must confess, I have always accused to myself, 
not so nqiuch for their want of faith as their want of 
learning. 

I was infinitely pleased to find, among the works 
of this extraordinary man, a prayer of his own com- 
posing, which, for the elevation of thought, and 
greatness of expression, seems rather the devotion 
of an angel than a man. His principal fault seems 
to have been the excess of that virtue which covers 
a multitude of faults. This betrayed him to so great 
an indulgence towards his servants, who made a 
corrupt use of it, that it stripped him of all those 
riches and honours which a long series of merits had 
heaped upon him. But in this prayer, at the same 
time that we find him prostrating himself before the 
great mercy-seat, and humbled under afflictions, 
which at that time lay heavy upon him, we see him 
supported by the sense of his integrity, his zeal, his 
devotion, and his love to mankind ; which give him 
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a modi higher figure m the minds of thinking men, 
than that greatness had done from which he was 
fallen. I shall beg leave to write down the prayer 
itself, with the title to it, as it was found amongst 
his lordship's papers, written in his own hand; not 
being able to furnish my readers with an entertain- 
ment more suitable to tins solemn time.* 

A Prayer, or Psalm, made by my Lord Bacon, 

Chancellor of England. 

" Most gracious Lord God, my merciful Father; 
from ^my youth up my Creator, my Redeemer, my 
Comforter. Thou, O Lord, soundest and searchest 
the depths and secrets of all hearts ; thou acknow^ 
ledgesttbe upright of heart; thou judgest the hy- 
pocrite ; thou ponderest men's thoughts and doings 
as in a balance ; thou measurest their intentions as 
with a line ; vanity and crooked ways cannot be hid 
from thee. 

" Remember, O Lord ! how thy servant hath 
walked before thcc; remember what I have first 
sought, and what liath been principal in my inten- 
tions. I have loved thy assemblies, I have mourned 
for the divisions of thy church, I have delighted in 
the brightness of thy sanctuary. This vine, which 
thy right hand hath planted in this nation, I have 
ever prayed unto tbee that it might have the first 
and the latter rain, and that it might stretch her 
branches to the seas and to the floods. The state 
and bread of the poor and oppressed have been pre- 
cious in mine eyes ; I have hated all cruelty and 
hardness of heart; I have, though in a despised 
weed, procured the good of all men. If any have 
been my enemies, 1 thought not of them, neither 
hath the sun almost set upon my displeasure ; but I 
have been, as a dove, free from superfluity of mali- 

• The approach of Cbrlstmas. 
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ciousness. Thy creatures have been my books, but 
thy Scriptures much more. I have sought thee in 
the courts, fields, and gardens ; but I have found 
thee in thy temples. 

** Thousands have been my sins, and ten thou- 
sands my transgressions, but thy sanctifications have 
remained with me, and my heart, through thy grace, 
hath been an unquenched coal upon thine altar. 

" O Lord, my strength ! I have since my youth 
met with thee in all my ways, by thy fatherly com- 
passions, by thy comfortable chastisements, and by 
thy most visible providence. As thy favours have 
increased upon me, so have thy corrections, so as 
ihou hast been always near me, O Lord ! and ever 
as my worldly blessings were exalted, so secret 
darts from thee have pierced me ; and when I have 
ascended before men, I have descended in humilia- 
tion before thee. And now, when I thought most 
of peace and honour, thy hand is heavy upon mte, 
and hath humbled me according to thy former lov- 
ing kindness, keeping me still in thy fatherly school, 
not as a bastard, but as a child. Just are thy judg- 
ments upon me for my sins, which are more in num- 
ber than the sands of the sea, but have no propor- 
tion to thy mercies ; for what are the sands of the 
sea? Earth, heavens, and all these, are nothing to 
thy mercies. Besides my innumerable sins, I con- 
fess, before thee, that I am debtor to thee for the 
gracious talent of thy gifts and graces, which I have 
neither put into a naplun, nor put it, as I ought, to 
exchangers, where it might have made best profit, 
but mispent it in things for which I was least fit; so 
I may truly say, my soul hath been a stranger in the 
course of my pilgriqiage. Be merciful unto me, O 
Lord,, for my Saviour's sake, and receive me unto 
thy bosom, or guide me in thy ways." 
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O It, Balaiu, cirthri 

Fttictn I ilUban tiuitiu, cuin quidlibel itle 

Gurrirtt. HoR. 1 S&t. t: 

I tlius in mutleriDK silence fretted ; 

" BolanUB, happy In a skull 

" Of pruaf, iinpiiiietrably dull,'' 

" O Tuc k purtioD of Lbj briuus I" Franci 
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From my own Apartment, Decanber 26. 
Dy uontiiig home last night, I found upon mj 
pible ihe Tullowiiig petition or project, sent me from 
Uoyd's coflee-house in the city, with a present of 
" wine, which had been bought at a latia auction 
a that place : 

" To Isaac BicKERSTAfF, Esquire, Cenaor of 
Gheat Briiain. 
" LIuf d'H ColTee.huuae, Lombard-nlreRt, Dec. St. 
" We, the customers uf this cuffee-houae, obaeiT' 
tag that you have taken into your consideration the 
neat mischiefs daily done in this city by coffee' 
wuse orators, do humbly beg leave to lepreseDt to 
jou, that this coffee-house being provided with n 
Ppulpit for the benelit of such auctions that are fre- 

auently made iu this place, it is our custom, upon 
le first comiug in of the news, to order a youth, 
' who officiates as the Kidney of the coffee-house, to 
get into the (lulpit, and read every paper with a 
loud and distinct voice, while the whole audience 
are sipping their respective liquors. We do there- 
fore, Sit, humbly propose, that there be a pulpit 
erected within every coli'ee-house of this city and 
Lthe adjacent parts ; that one of the wait«rs of the 
^wffee-house ne uomiuated as reader to the said 
Blpit; tliat a{t«i the nevis of the day has been d 
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lished by the said lecturer, some politician of good 
note do ascend into the said pulpit; and, after 
having chosen for his text any article of the said 
news, that he do establish the authority of such 
article, clear the doubts that may arise thereupon, 
compare it with parallel texts in other papers, ad- 
vance upon it wholesome points of doctrine, and 
draw from it salutary conclusions for the benefit and 
edification of all that hear him. We do likewise 
humbly propose, that, upon any such politician's 
quitting the pulpit, he shall be succeeded by any 
other orator that finds himself moved by the same 
public spirit, who shall be at full liberty either to 
enforce or overthrow what the other has said before 
him, and may, in the same manner, be succeeded 
by any other politician, who shall, with the same 
liberty, confirm or impugn his reasons, strengthen 
or invalidate his conjectures, enlarge upon his 
schemes, or erect new ones of his own. We do 
likewise further propose, that if any person, of what 
age and rank soever, do presume to cavil at any 
Paper that has been read, or to hold forth upon it 
longer. than the space of one minute, that he beim- 
me^ately ordered up into the pulpit, there to make 
good any thing that he has suggested upon the floor. 
We do likewise further propose, that if any one 
playa the orator in the orainary coffee-house con- 
versation, whether it be upon peace or war, on 
plays Of sermons, business or poetry, that he be 
forUiwith desired to take his place in the pulpit. 
This, Sir, we humbly presume, may in a great mea- 
sure put a stop to those superficial statesmen, who 
would not dare to stand up in this manner before a 
whole congregation of politicians, notwithstanding 
the long and tedious harangues and dissertations 
which they daily utter in private circles, to the 
breaking of many honest tradesmen, the seducing 
«of several eminent citizens, the makuv% ^^ ^^xscfic^^x- 
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less malconteats,^ and to the gr«at detrimeiit and dis- 
quiet of her majesty's subjects/' 

I do heartily concur with my ingenious friends of 
the above-mentioned coffee-house in these their pro- 
posals ; and because I apprehend thef e may be rea- 
sons to put an immediate stop to the grievance com- 
plained of, it is my intention, that until such time 
as the aforesaid pulpits can he erected, every orator 
do place himself within the bar, and from thence 
dictate whatsoever he shall think necessary for the 
public good. 

And further, because I am very desirous that 
proper ways and means should be found out for the 
suppressing o{ story-tellers 9,nd /ine talkeri in all or- 
dinary conversations whatsoever, I do insist, tiiat 
in every private dub, company, or meeting over a 
bottle, there be always an elbow-chair placed at the 
table ; and that as soon as any one begins a long 
story, or extends his discourse beyond the space of 
one minute, he be forthwith thrust into the said 
elbow-chair, unless upon any of the company's call- 
ing out, " to the chair," he breaks off abruptly, and 
holds his tongue. 

There are two species of men, notwithstanding 
any thing that has been here said, whom I would 
exempt from the disgrace of the elbow-chair. The 
first are those buffoons that have a talent of mimick- 
ing the speech and behaviour of other persons, and 
turning all their patrons, friends, and acquaintance 
into ridicule. I look upon your Pantomime as a 
legion in a man, or at least to be, like Virgil's mon- 
ster, *' with an hundred mouths, and as many 
tongues." 

Linguae centum sunt, oraqua centum ; 

and, therefore, would give him as much time to talk 
in, as would be allowed to the whole body of per- 
sons he represents, were they actually in the com- 
pany which they d\\ex\,\i^ ^^^^"^^ Provided, how- 
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ever, that the said Pantomime do not, upon any 
pretence whatsoever, utter any thing in hiB own par- 
ticular opinion, language, or character. 

I would likewise, in the second place, grant an 
exemption from the elbow-chair to any person who 
treats the company, and by that means may be sup- 
posed to pay for his audience. A guest cannot take 
it illx if he be not allowed to talk in his turn by a 
person who puts his mouth to a better employment, 
and stops it with good beef and mutton. In this 
case the guest is very agreeably silenced, aiid seems 
to hold hus tongue under that kind of bribery which 
the ancients called bos tn Mngua.* 

If I can once extirpate the race of solid and sub- 
stantial ^humdrums,. I hope, by my wholesome and 
repeated advices, quickly to reduce the insignificant 
tittle-tattles, and madter-af'faGt-*men that abound in 
every quarter of tlus great city. 

Epictetus, "ki his little System of morality, pre- 
scribes die following rule, with that beautiful sim- 
plicity which shines through all his precepts : '' Be- 
ware that thou never tell thy dreams in company ; 
for, notwithstanding thou mayst take a pleasure in 
telling thy dreams, the company will take no plea- 
sure in hearing them." 

This rule is conformable to a maxim which I have 
laid down in a late Paper, and must always incul- 
cate into those of my readers who find in themselves 
an inclination to be very talkative and impertinent, 
** that they should not speak to please themselves, 
but those that hear them." 

It has been often observed by witty essay- writers, 
that the deepest waters, are always the most silent: 
that empty vessels make the greatest sound; and 
tinkling cymbals the worst music. The marquis of 

♦ An allusion to the image of a buU, ox, or cow, stamped 
upon the money then, and there in current use, whence the 
com was then called bos, 
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Halifax in his admirable '' Advice to a Daughter/' 
tells her, " that good sense has always something 
sullen in it :' ' but as suUenness does not imply si* 
lence, but an ill-natured silence, I wish his lordship 
had given a softer name to it. Since I am engaged 
unawares in quotations, I must not omit the satire 
which Horace has written against this impertinent 
talkative companion : and which I think, is fuller of 
humour than any other satire he has written. This 
great author, who had the nicest taste of conversa- 
tion, and was himself a most agreeable companion, 
had so strong an antipathy to a great talker, that he 
was afraid, some time or other, it would be mortal 
to him; as he has very humourously described it in 
his conversation with an impertinent fellow, who had 
like to have been the death of him. 

Inierpellandi loctu hieerat! Eattihi tnatar, 
CogfULti, queis te salvo est opus ? Haud mihi quisquam. 
Omnes composui, Felices / nunc ego resto ; 
Conflce ; namque instatfatum mihi triste, Sabell4i 
Quodpuero cecinit divina mot A anus uma, 
Hunc neque dira venena, nee hosticus avferet ensis, 
Nee laterum dolor ^ aut tussis, nee tarda podagra, 
Garrulus hune quando consumet cunque ; loquaces 
SisapiatfVitet, simulatqueadoleverit astas, 

HoR. l.Sat.iic.2G. 
Have you no mother, sister, friends, 
Whose welfare on your health depends ? 
" Not one ; I saw them all by turns 
" Securely settled in their, urns." 
Thrice happy they, secure from pain ! 
And I the victim now remain ; 
Dispatch me ; for my goody nurse 
Early presaged this heavy curse. 
She conn'd it by the sieve and shears. 

And now it falls upon my ears — — 

** Nor poison fell with ruin stored, 
" Nor horrid point of hostile sword, 
<< Nor pleurisy, nor asthma-cough, 
" Nor cripple-gout shall cut him oflf ; 
*< A noisy tongue and babbling breath 
*< Shall tease, and talk my child to death. 
*'' Let him avoid, as he would hanging, 
** Yoiirfo\ka\oii%->N\\idft^SxiViwwv^u\a^/' Francis. 
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N° 209. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1710. 



■Hce nugce aeria ducunt 



Inmald Hor. Ars. Poet. 4. 

Trifles such as these 

To serious mischiefs lead — Francis. 

From my awn Apartment, December 27. 

I FIND my corr^pondents are u&iversally offended 
at ine for taking notice so seldom of their letters, 
and I fear pe6ple have taketo the advanrtage of my si- 
lence to go oAto ^eir errors; for which reason I 
shall hereafter be more careful to answer all lawful 
questions and just complaints, as soon as they come 
to my hands. The two following epistles relate to 
Yery great mischiefs in the most important articles 
of life, love and friendship. 

Dorsetshire, Dec. 20. 

** Mr. Bickers taff, 

'' It is my misfortune to be enamoured of a lady 
that is neither very beautiful, very witty, nor at ail 
wellf-natured ; but has the. vanity to think she excels 
in all these quc^lifications^ and therefore is cruel, in- 
solent, and scornful. When I study to please her^ 
she treats me with the utmost rudeness and ill-man- 
ners : if I approach her person, she fights, she 
scratches me : if I offer. ;a civil salute, she bites nie; 
insomuch, that very lately, before a whole assem- 
bly of ladies and gentleman, she ripped out a.con- 
sidera!;)le p€urt of n^ left cheek. This is no sooner 
done, but she begs my pardon in the most hand- 
sbn^e and b,ecoBung terpis imaginable, gives herself 
worse language than I could And in my heart to do, 
lets me. embrace her to pacify her while she is rail- 
ing at herself, protests she deserves the esteem of 
no Pile living, says I am too good to contradict her 
when she thus accuses .herself. This atones for all ; 
tempts me ,to rene:^ my addresses, which are eve^ 

'i G a 



rctencd m the atrntt obliciu Bauier. Tk», witk- 
o«t fose speedj relief , fun in danger of lodag ay 
wliole €Me. !NotwithstuidiBC all di^, I dcMt «poa 
ker, and am MtbBed she lores me, becaase she 
takes flie for a bhui of sense, wUdi I hare been ge^ 
■eraD J Ihoo^rt, except io this one instance. Toir 
rellecdons vpon this stranfe aBonr wonid be r&j 
nselal in these parts, where we are orer-mn with 
wild beanties and romps. I earnestly beg jo« as- 
sistance, either to deliver me from the power of this 
onaccomitable enchantment, or, bv some ^nfa 
antmadversions, to cirilixe the behariov of this 
agreeable rastic 

" I am. Sir, 

** Your most humble serrant. 



*€ 



" Mr. Bickerstaff, 

'* T now take leave to address you in your cha- 
racter of Censor, and complain to you, that amon^ 
the various errors in conversation which you hare 
corrected, there is one which, though it has not 
escaped a general reproof, yet seems to deserve a 
more particular severity. It is an humour of jesting 
on disagreeable subjects, and insisting on the jest, 
the more it creates uneasiness ; and thb some men 
think they have a title to do as friends. Is the de- 
sign of jesting to provoke ? or does friendship give 
a privilege to say things with a design to shock? 
How can that be called a jest which has nothing in 
it but bitterness ? It is generally allowed necessary, 
for the peace of company, that men should a little 
study the tempers of each other ; but certainly that 
must be in order to shun what is offensive, not to 
make it a constant entertainment. The frequent 
repetition of what appears harsh, will unavoidably 
leave a rancour that is fatal to friendship ; and I 
cfofibt much wVnilUet it would be an argument of a 
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man's good humour, if he shou\d be roused by per- 
petual teasing, to treat those who do it as his ene- 
mies. In a word, whereas it is a common practice 
to let a stoty die, merely because it does not touch, 
I think such as mention one they find does, are as 
troublesome to society, and as unfit for it, as wagsy 
jnen of figure ^ good talkers, or any other apes in 
conversation ; and therefore, for the public benefit, 
I hope you will cause them to be branded with such 
a name as they deserve. 

** I am. Sir, your's, 

" Patient Friendly." 

The case of £benezer is a very common one, and 
is always cured by neglect. These fantastical re- 
turns of affection proceed from a certain vanity in 
the other sex, supported by a perverted taste in ours. 
I must publish it as a rule, that no faults which pro- 
ceed from the will, either in a mistress or a friend, 
are to be tolerated : but we should be so complai- 
sant to ladies, as to let them displease when they 
aim at doing it. Pluck up a spirit, Ebenezer ; re- 
cover the use of your judgment, and her faults will 
appear, or her beauties vanish. '* Her faults begin 
to please me as well as my own," is a sentence very 
prettily put into the mouth of a lover by the comic 
poet :* but he never designed it for a maxim of life, 
but the picture of an imperfection. If Ebenezer 
takes my advice, the same temper which made her 
insolent to his love, will make her submissive to his 
indifference. 

I cannot wholly ascribe the faults mentioned in 
the second letter, to the same vanity or pride in 
companions who secretly triumph over their friends, 
in being sharp upon them in things. where they are 
most tender. But when this sort of behaviour does 

. ♦ Congreve ; see " The Way of the World," act \. sc» ?» . 
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I9t proceed IVom that Rource, it does from liarren- 
BSB of invention, and an inability to support a con- 
^wiation in a way less offenaivc. It is the eune 
tovcrty which makes men speak or write smuttiiy, 
.t forces them to talk vexin^y. As obscene lan- 
s to the lewd ftir applause, ao are 
yiarp allusions an appeal to th« ill-natured. But 
' illiterate is that conversaUon^ wbere.cM 
s his wit to makBanothei,«a.eicw{ 



ADVEKTISEMENT. 

,* WhereaH I'lagius has been told again sod 
in, both in public ami in private, that he preaches 
P'tzcellenUy well, and still goes on to preach as well 
er, and all this to a polite add learned an- 
dienCH : this iS to denire, that Ite would not hereafter 
be so eloquent, exuept to a ccuntrv congregation i 
the proprietors, of Tillotson's Works having con- 
sulted the learned in the law, whether preaching a 
1 they have publiBlied, is not Ui be ConHtniod 



publishing their copy 
Mr. Dogood is desired t 



consider 
and not f 



that his stoiy 
folly. 



N°270. SATURDAY, DECEMBEK 30, 



CumpuUhrit lunUit lumtl mwa cnnnUn et tpei. 

Hoi. 1 £p. 
In Rajr auire when the vain coxcomb's ilrest, 
tjtrange Unpeg and prujects fill hii labuurlns bn 

From 



I: 
From my own Apartment, December SO. " 
According to my late resolution, I take the K 
dttys to be no improper season to entertain the town 
with the addresses of my correspondents. In my 
Walks every day there ^pear all round me -^eiy 
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great offenders in the point of dress. An armed 
tailor had the impudence yesterday in the Park to 
smile in my face, and pull off a laced hat to me, as 
it were in contempt of my authority and censure. 
However, it is a very great satisfaction that other 
people, as well as myself, are offended with these 
improprieties. The following notices, from per- 
sons of different sexes and qualities, are a sufficient 
instance how useful my Lucubrations are to the 
public. 

'^ Jack's Coffee-house, near Guildhall, Dec. 27. 

'* Cousin Bickerstaff, 

<' It has been the peculiar blessing of our family 
to be always above the smiles or frowns of fortune, 
and, by a certain greatness of mind, to restrain all 
irregular fondnesses or passions. From hence it is, 
that though a long decay, and a numerous descent, 
have obliged many of our house to fall into the arts 
of trade and business, no one person of us has ever 
made an appearance that betrayed our being unsatis- 
fied with our own station of life, or has ever affected 
a mien or gesture unsuitable to it. 

" You have, up and down in your writings, very 
justly remarked, that it is not this or the o&er pro- 
fession or quality among men that gives us honour 
or esteem, but the well or ill behaving ourselves in 
those characters. It is, therefore, with no small 
concern, that I behold in coffee-houses and public 
places my brethren, the tradesmen of this city, put 
off the smootli, even, and ancient decorum of thriving 
citizens for a fantastical dress and figure improper 
for their persons and characters, to the utter de- 
struction of that order and distinction, which of 
right ought to be between St. James's and Milk- 
street, ^e Camp and Cheapside. 

" I have given myself some time to 'find out how 
distinguishing the frays in a lot of muslins, or draw 
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^^ ing up a regiment of thread laces, or making • pJ i 
iMigyric on pieces of sagathy or Scotch plaid, shwH 

I 



iMigyric on pieces of sagathy or Scotch plaid, shovt 
eotiltc a man tu a laced hat or swotd, a wig tie4 ^ 
with ribands, or au embroidered coat. The Golleg 
say, this enormity proceeds from a sort of deliiin 
in Uie brain, wliicu makes it break out first 
the head, and, for want of timely remedies, U 
upon the left thigh, and from thence, in little 
and vrindingB, run ov-er the whole body, as wpaui 
by pretty ornaments on tbe buttons, button-hokii 
garterings, sides of the breeches, and the like. 1 
beg the favour of you to give us a discourse wfai^ 
upon the subject of habits, which will contribute to 
the bett«i government of conversation amonf tt, 
and in particular oblige. Sir, 

Your affectionate couttn, 

Felix Tranquillus. 

"To Isaac BiCKBBsTAFF, Esquire, Cenaoc <rf 

Great Bbitai 
"The humble Petilion of Ralph Nab, Hnber 
dasher of Hats, and many other poor Sufferen 
of the same Trade, 
" Sheweth, 
" That for some years last past the use of gold 
and silver galloon upon hats has been almost uni- 
versal ; being undistinguishably worn by soldiers, 
esquires, lords, footmen, beaux, sportsmen, traders, 
clerks, prigs, smarts, cullies, pretty fellows, ud 
eharpers. 

"That tbe said use and custom has been two 
ways very prejudicial to your petitioners, i'irst, in 
that it has induced men, to the great damage of 
your petitioners, to wear their haU upon their heads; 
by which means the said hats last much longer 
whole, than they would do if worn under iheir arms. 
Secondly, in that very often a new dressing tni 
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i «i new laoe supply the place of i^ n^w Imt, which 
i l^evance we are chiefly sensible of in the spring- 
it time 9 when the* company is leaving the town ; it so 
happening commonly, that a hat shall frequent, all 
Mdnter^ the finest and best assemblies without any 
ornament at all, and in May shall be tricked up 
lyith gold or silver, to keep company with rustics, 
and ride in the rain. All which premises your peti- 
tioners humbly pray you to take into your conside- 
ration, and either to appoint a day in your Court of 
Honour, when all pretenders to the galloon may 
4^nter their claims, and have them approved or re- 
jected, or to give us such other relief as to your 
great wisdom shall seem meet. 

" And your petitioners, &c." 

Order my friend near Temple-bar, the author of 
the hunting-cock, to assist the Court when the 
petition is read, of which Mr. Lillie to give him 
notice. 

** To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Censor of 

Great Britain. 

**The hifmble Petition of Elizabeth Slender, 

Spinster, 

" Sheweth, 

" That on the twentieth of tliis instant December, 
her friend, Rebecca Hive, and your petitioner, 
walking in the Strand, saw a gentleman before us 
in a gown, whose periwig was so long, and so much 
powdered^ that your petitioner took notice of it, 
and said, * she wondered that lawyer would so spoil 
a new gown with powder.' To Vhich it was an- 
swered, that he was no lawyer, but a clergyman. 
Upon a wager of a pot of coffee we overtook him, 
•and your petitioner was soon convinced she had 
lost. 
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** Your petitioner, therefore, desires jowr wor- 
sbip to cite the clergyman before yon, and to settle 
and adjust the length of canonical periwigs, and 
the quantity of powder to be made use of in them, 
and to giye such other directions as you shall 
think fit 

<' And your petitioner, &c. 

Query. Whether this gentleman be not chaplain 
to a regiment, and, in such case, allow powder ac- 
cordingly ? 

After all that can be thought on these subjects, I 
must confess that the men who dress with a certain 
ambition to appear more than they are, are much 
more excuscJble than those who betray, in the adorn- 
ing their persons, a secret vanity and inclination 
to shine in things, wherein, if they did succeed, it 
would rather lessen than advance their character. 
For this reason I am more provoked at the alle- 
gations relating to the clergyman than any other 
hinted at in these complaints. I have indeed a long 
time, with much concern, observed abundance of 
pretty fellowi in sacred orders, and shall in due 
time let them know, that I pretend to give eccle- 
siaHtical as well as civil censures. A man well-bred 
and well-dressed in that habit, adds to the sacred- 
ness of his function an agreeableness not to be met 
with among the laity. 1 own I have spent some 
evenings among the men of wit of that profession 
with an inexpressible delight. Their habitual care 
of their character gives such a chastisement to their 
fancy, that all which they utter in company is as 
much above what you meet with in other conver- 
sation, as the charms of a modest are superior to 
those of a light woman. 1 therefore earnestly de- 
sire our young missionaries from the universities to 
consider where they are, and not dress, and look, 
and move like young officers. It is no disadvantage 
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to have a very handsome white hand : but, were I 
to preach repentance to a gallery of ladies, I would, 
methinks, keep my gloves on. I have an unfeigned 
affection to the class of mankind appointed to serve 
at the altar, therefore am in danger of running out 
of my way, and growing too serious on this occa- 
sion ; for which reason I shall end with the following 
epistle, which, by my interest in Tom Trot, the 
penny-post, I procured a copy of. 



** To the^ev. Mr. Ralph Incense, Chaplain to 
the Countess Dowager of Brcmpton. 

*• Sir, 

^* I heard and saw you preach last Sunday. I am 
an ignorant young woman, and understood not half 
you said : but ah ! your manner, when you held up 
both your hands towards our pew ! Did you design 
to win me to Heaven or yourself? 

" Your humble servant, 

•'Penitence Gentle." 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr. ProcterstafF, of Clare-^11, in Cambridge, is 
received as a "kinsman, according to his request, 
bearing date the 20th instant. 

The distressed son of ^sculapius is desired to be 
more particular. 



N°271. TUESDAY, JANUARY 2, 1710-11. 



The printer having informed me, that there are 
as many of these Papers printed as will make four 
volumes, I am now come to the end of my ambition 
in this matter, and have nothing further to sa^ to 

VOL. IV. 2 H 
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thn world under the character of Isaac Bickerstaff. 
This work has, indeed, for some time, been dis- 
agreeable to me, and the purpose of it wholly lost, 
by my being so long understood- as the author. I 
never designed in it to give any man any secret 
wound by my concealment, but spoke in dbe cha- 
racter of an old man, a philosopher, an humourist, 
an astrologer, and a Censor, to allure my reader 
with the variety of my subjects, and insinuate, if I 
could, the weight of reason with the agreeableness 
of wit The general purpose of the whole has been 
to recommend truth, mnocence, honour, and virtue, 
as the chief ornaments of life; but I considered, that 
severity of manners was absolutely necessary to him 
who would censure others, and for thai reawm, and 
that onfy, chose to talk in a mask. I shall not carry 
my humility so far as to call myself a vicious man, 
but at the same time must confess my life is at best 
but pardonable. And, with no greater character 
than this, a man would make but an indifferent pro- 
gress in attacking prevailing and fashionable vices, 
which Mr. Bickerstaff has done with a freedom of 
spirit, that would have lost both its beauty and efii- 
caevy had it been pretended to by Mr. Steele. 

As to the work itself, the acceptance it has met 
with is the best proof of its value ; but I should err 
against that candour, which an honest man should 
always carry about him, if I did not own, that 
the most approved pieces in it were written by 
others, and those which have been most excepted 
against, by myself. The hand that has assisted me 
in those noble discourses upon the immortality of 
the soul, the glorious prospects of another life, and 
the most sublime ideas of religion and virtue, is a 
person who is too fondly my friend ever to own 
them; but 1 should little deserve to be his, if I 
"— Mrped the glory of them.* J must acknowledge 
* Addison -was the assiftant here alluded to. 
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at the same time^ that 1 think the finest strokes of 
wit and humour in all Mr. Bickerstaff's Lucubra- 
tions'y are those for which he also is beholden to him. 

As for the satirical part of these writings, those 
against the g^itl^men who profess gaming are the 
most licentious: but the main of them I take to 
come from losing gamesters, as invectives against 
the fortunate : for in very many of them I was v^y 
little else but the tramcriber. If any have been 
more particularly^ marked at,^ such persons may im- 
pute it to their own behaviour, before they were 
touched upon, in publicly speaking their resentment 
against the author, and professing they would sup* 
port any man. who should insult him. When I men- 
tion this subiect, I hope major-general Davenport, 
brigadier Bisset, and juy- lord Forbes,, will accept 
<^ my thanli[s for their frequent good offices, in pro- 
fiessmg thdr readiness to partake any danger that 
should befal me in so just an undertaking, as Ihe 
endeavour to b€»ish Iraud and cozenage from the 
presence and conversation of gentlemea. 

But what I 'find is the least excusable part of all 
this work m^ that L have, in some places in it, 
touched upon .matters which concern both . Church 
and j^tate. AH I shall say for this is, that the 
points I alluded to, are such as concerned every 
Christian and freeholder in England; and I could 
not be cold enough to conceal my opinion on sub- 
jects, which related to either of those characters. 
But politics apart. 

I must confess it has been a most exquisite plea- 
sure to me to frame characters of domestic life, and 
put those parts of it which are least observed into 
an agreeable view ; to inquire into the seeds of va- 
nity and affectation, to lay before the readers the 
emptiness of ambition : in a word, to trace human 
life through all its mazes and recesses, and show 

2h^ 
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much shorter methods than men ordinarily practbe, 
to be happy, agreeable, and great. 

But to inquire into men's faults and weaknesses 
has something in it so unwelcome, that I have often 
seen people in pain to act before me, whose modesty 
only makes them think themselves liable to censure. 
This, and a thousand other nameless things, have 
made it an irksome task to me to personate Mr. 
Bickerstaff any longer ; and I believe it does not 
often happen that the reader is delighted where the 
author is displeased. 

All I can now do for the further gratification 
of the town, is to give them a faithful explication 
of passages and allusions, and sometimes of persons 
intended in the several scattered parts of the work. 
At the same time, I shall discover which of the 
whole have been written by me, and which by 
others, and by whom, as far as I a^i oMe, or per- 
mitted.* 

Thus I have voluntarily done, what I think all 
authors should do when called upon. I have pub- 
lished my name to my writings, and given myself up 
to the mercy of the town, as Shakspeare expresses 
it, ** with all my imperfections on my head.^' The 
indulgent reader's most obliged, most obedient, 
humble servant, 

Richard Steele. 

* This is done in the original preface to the fourth volume 
of the Tatler. 



END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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